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CHAPTER L 

JOSH. 



In the old conrt suburb, Kensington, tbere are still a few fine old 
houses Standing back frora tbe road, witb gardens attacbed to tbem 
of considerable size, and adorned witb noble trees, especially tbe 
cedar. Its " layers of shade," tbougb deadly to tbe turf beneatb 
tbem, are welcome indeed to tbe Londoner during tbe summer beats. 
As be sits on bis rocking-cbair, sbut out from all tbe din and dust 
of tbe streets, and witb only tbe mufiled roar of tbe great city break- 
ing on bis ear like a distant sea — yet witbin reacb of all tbat makes 
life wortb living — be combines, as few can do, tbe advantages of town 
and country ; tbe knowledge tbat tbe eye of tbe capitalist and tbe 
enterprising builder is on bim, and tbat sucb pleasares will be sbort- 
lived, may decrease bis enjoyment, bat not in all cases. 

In tbat of Mr. Josepb Tremenbere, for example, tbe tenant of Leb- 
anon Lodge, wbo is tbus enjoying a cigar of tbe finest brand and 
of tbe size of a sausage, tbis reflection is ratber sootbing tban otber- 
wise. He is a man wbo is not displeased witb tbe notion of a trän- 
sitory pleasure so long as it will last bis tirae. As bis lease bas 
still to run for twenty years, and be is sixty-five years of age, tbis be 
tbinks may be reckoned upon ; and Mr. Tremenbere's calculatiops 
are generally correct. 

He may bave made one or two mistakes in life (tbougb it wonld 
be diflScult to convince bim of it), but not in figures. He may not 
be good at music and tbe fine arts — tbougb tbey are botb in a sense 
at bis Service, in common witb everytbing eise tbat raoney can buy 
— but at " totting up," as be playfully terms it, be bas no rival. 
He bas totted up bis own fortune, from tbe proverbial balf-crown, 
witb wbicb as a friendless boy be came to London, to sometbing like 
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a million of money. It is difficult to appreciate the magnitade of 
tbis sum, thongh a master of numbers bas belped us to do so, by 
pointiDg out tbat tbe bancbes of cbestnat blossoms on one aide of 
tbe long drive in Busby Park — wbicb seem to tbe unscientific eye 
innumerable — may be considered to " tot up " to tbat amoant. 
" Seil tbem for a sovereign apiece," as Josb wonld say, " and tbere 
yoo are." Mr. Josepb Tremenbere, notwitbstanding tbe great^re- 
spect in wbicb be is beld by tbe world at large, is familiarly known 
by it as " Josh/' and even called so by bis more audacious clients to 
bis face, and witbout rebukc. Indeed, supposing tbeir rank is 8u£S- 
ciently bigb to justify it, be ratber likes it ; for it sbows tbat be is 
band and glove witb tbem. / Dukes ba?e taken tbat pudgy band of 
bis witb beari-felt, if transitory, gratitade, for be bas dragged tbeir 
graces out of many a bole. Its stumpy but scrnpulously clean fin- 
gers sparkle witb costly rings tbat bave bcen bestowed npon bim by 
noble lords in return for tbe assistance wbicb Jews and lawyers bave 
alike denied to tbem ; tbey come to bim as a last resort, and often 
express a genuine regret tbat tbey bave not earlier applied to sucb a 
benefactor of tbeir species ; often, we say, but, it must be confessed, 
not always. 

Tbey are welcomed by bim, witbout exception,- witb conrtesy and 
good-will ; if tbey are but frank witb bim, it is ten to one tbat tbey 
will not repent it ; be finds meat on tbeir bones, wbere otbers bave 
assured tbem tbere is no meat ; but in cases wbere tbere is so very 
little of it tbat it bardly repays Mr. Josepb Tremenbere for bis 
trouble in discovering it, be naturally keeps it for bimself. He is 
not going to set noblemen and gentlemen on tbeir legs merely to 
walk away witbout fee ; and tbeir skeletons become bis detractors. 
But wbo cares for wbat people say wbo bave neitber money nor 
credit ? Certainly not Mr. Josepb Tremenbere. His own review of 
bis past is as favorable as any qoe^could expect — mucb more so than 
most reviews. Josb's temper is sometbing angelic ; be bas stood 
tbings wbicb very few people, even^pbilosopbers, could bave bome 
witbout indignation ; and bis conscience is even more under control. 
Its still small voice was always tbe reverse of importunate, and Josb 
is growing a little deaf. One may almost say tbat it never troubles 
bim. Wben be looks back upon bis life be is astonisbed, like tbe 
great sbaker of tbe pagoda-tree, at bis own moderation. He bas 
donc^pretty well for bimself, no doubt, but in some cases be migbt 
(as be reflects witb a sigb) bave done even better. He tbinks ovQr 
bis feats of finance witb a pardon^ble pride, for indeed tbey bave 
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been unparalleled. He has rasbed in where lawjrers bave feared to 
tread, and snaiched from min scores of great estates, or ilt all events 
portions of them. He has stood in the way between tbem and ban- 
dreds of grasping, greedy creditors, and defied them ; wbip in band, 
be bas gone down among the snarling crowd, and slasbed their faces 
f or tbem ; nay, be has done f ar more dangerons tbings — trodden on 
the very confines of the criminal law — the ernst of the yolcano — 
and yet suved botb bimself and bis dient. 

His f ntare, so far as be concems bimself with such a matter, is 
assnred to bim. If be bas to live on bis principal-— wbicb would, 
bowever, seem to bim a very monstrons notion, much as the idea of 
Hving by tbeft wonld seem to the intelligent and äonbtless honest 
reader — be conld still live all the rest of bis life in great prosperity, 
or, as be bimself would have expressed it, '' like a figbting-cock." 

It is, indeed, the vast amonnt of money be bas made, stränge as it 
may seem, which tronbles bim. 

" Wbat will become of it wben I am gone f ' is the qnestion be is 
always pntting to bimself ; bow to preserve it to bis cbildren ; how 
to prevent tbem from doing away with it tbemselves, and especially 
other people from doing away with it f or tbem. He does not want 
them to be Coming cap in band to some other '^ Josh," to entreat 
bim to save sometbing of his property out of the fire for them. He 
bas a bad opinion of other " Joshes,'' if indeed there is one in all 
Christendom worthy to be called by bis great name. In Jndea there 
certainly is not. Mr. Joseph Tremenbere is a Jew bimself (though 
some people call bim a Samaritan), but a very *' wet" Jew ; not at 
all solicitous about the weightier matters of the law, much less the 
smaller ones, and seldom seen at synagogne. He bas fought and 
conqnered bis bretbren of Israel many times, ^and none of tbem, as 
well they know, can stand against bim : it is sometbing to be the 
greatest money-lender that London has ever prodnced ; but Mr. 
Joseph Tremenbere is far more than that; be is a money-maker. 
Out of estates mortgaged to the bilt, out of fortunes sunk in the 
sand, be bas wrung the red gold. 

. Just at present, bowever, be is tbinking of none of these tbings, 
but of bis daughter, little Grace, for it is her birthday. She is now 
Coming to bim down the lawn, with her straw hat in botb her bands, 
the sun shining on her blne-black hair, and lighting np every line 
of her Spanish-looking face with beauty. She is slight, and not 
very tall ; but her figure is exquisitely gracef ul ; she bas passed the 
brook of cbildbood, for she is seventeen, yet still seems to be stand- 
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ing on the hither brink of it ; her father calls her " his little Faiiy/' 
which reqnires no great streich of imagination, for she, in troth, 
resembles one ; her eyes are so bright, and her face so foU of glee, 
that ander the dark cedar she moves like sanshine. 

" You naughty, naughty girl !" marmars her prond father, loving- 
ly ; '* why are you withont yoar hat? You will have a sunstroke." 

*^ Bat see what I have got in my hat, papa !" 

He has been so entranced by his darling's beanty that he has not 
looked at her hat, which he now perceives to be füll of the most 
lovely flowers, all white ones. 

Hia face clonds over in a moment : perhaps the idea that snch 
flowers are used at fanerals occnrs to bis mind, and cönnects this 
fragile little creatare— the child of his old age — with the grave. 

^ Who has sent you these ?'* he inqnires, gravely, almost sternly. 

'' I don't know ; they have just come, with nothing bat this card 
with them, ' To Fairy on her birthday ;' is it not kind of some- 
body?" 

Mr. Joseph Tremenhere takes the card and examines the band- 
writing carefally, and by no means with a pleased expression of 
countenance. 

^* Do you know who it is, papa ? Oh, do teil me, that I may thank 
him when he comes this afternoon." 

" How do you know it's a him^^ he inquires, sharply. 

" Well, of course, it may be a lady, bat we know so few ladies !" 

This was very true; the female visitors at Lebanon Lodge were 
not numerous, nor were any of them likely to have sent bridal flowers 
(for that was the view of them Mr. Tremenhere had taken) to Graoe ; 
they had a wholesome fear of her father, and woald have been car^ 
f al not to put such things (as matrimony) into his daaghter's head. * 

^^ It must be some gentleman friend of yours, papa,'* continued 
the girl ; " you have so many f riends." 

" Have I V^ he said, with a queer smile. 

''Well, of course; have I not seen them? Shalll not see them 
to-day ? men of the highest rank, some of them, and all (ander pre- 
tence of saying ' Many happy retarns ' to poor little me) Coming to 
do you honor." 

"You think that, do you, little one?" he answered, taking her 
small band in his, and speaking with gentle gravity. 

" Think it? I know it. Have you not told me yourself how yoü 
have helped this, that, and the other in their difficulties ? And have 
I not seen with my own eyes how gratef ul they are to you ? I am 
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no longer a child, papa, thoagh I believe yoa think so ; and I know 
very well that thougb of course we are very rieh — " 

"What! yoa are rieh, are you?" he intermpted. 

'' Well, of course ; that is, you are, which is the same thing. Ag- 
nes and Philippa always say we are very rieh." 

^^ They do, do they 9" He smoked at his cigar in rapid paffs — a 
sign, as she well knew, that he was displeased. 

'* Is it wrong, then ? or right for them and wrong for me to say 
so, papa ? I am very sorry. They are mach older, of coarse — ^" 

** Tat, tut ! They are not mach wiser, at all events," he put in, 
kindly. *^ Yes, you are quite right in supposing that your position 
is as good as theirs. Like them, you are my däughter, thoagh there 
the likeness ends. You have not offended me at all, little one. It 
is highly improper that there should be a tear in your pretty eyes 
on your birthday; let me kiss it away. You werc saying that 
thougb we are so rieh, something happens or does not happen, which 
was it ?" 

" But perhaps I ought not to have said any thing about it, papa ?" 

'* Yes, you ought ; I like to hear my Fairy talk just as she feels, 
just as she thinks." 

" Well, then, I was thinking that other people — Mr. Abraham, for 
instance, and Mr. Isaaes — who are almost as rieh as you are, do not 
have the same friends, neither so many nor such great ones as you 
have. Miss Abraham does not know a single lord, she says, except 
one, who is unhappily obliged to live abroad." 

" Very likely," said Mr. Tremenhere, with a smile — this time a 
humorous one. '* Well, and we know a dozen or so of these noble 
personages, don't we, Grace f And you wonder how that comes 
about ?" 

" No, I don't wonder, papa, because I know,^"* she answered, grave- 
ly. " It is because you have been so generous to them, and» helped 
them out of all their troubles. How nice it must be to be so good 
and kind, and also so powerf ul ! It is easy enough to wish to do 
good. I can get that far myself ; but I am not a fairy, though you 
call me so. Now, you are like one of those nice enchanters that 
one reads of in the Eastern tale, who makes it his business to undo 
the work of wicked magicians, and protect the weak against the 
streng." 

'^I am, am I?" Josh had taken his cigar from between his Ups 
with one band, and was covering his mouth with the other ; there 
was something there he did not wish bis child to see. 
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" Well, of conrse you are ; everybody knows it. Mr. Roscoe said, 
Tvhen I was talking to him aboat yba the othBr day, tbat yoa are 
just as kind to animals, since be bas often seen you belp a lame dog 
over a stile. Bat, now tbat I bave sbown you my flowers, I must 
go and dress, dear papa, bef ore tbe Company come ; tbere is just 
time to give you a kiss before your cigar goes out for want of puff- 
ing ;" and sbe kissed bim and tripped away. 

Mr. Tremenbere was very stout ; be was a large man f rom many 
points of view, and tbere were no wrinkles in bis fair fat face, but 
it bad suddenly become very gray and worn. On bis brow, too, 
tbere now sat a beavy f rown. His little daugbter, wbo was all truth 
and trust — ^tbe only buman being be knew of wbom he could say as 
raucb — believed bim to be a disinterested and kindly man. He 
knew a good deal abont getting money under false pretences, but 
tbis acquisition of tender regard — ^a young girl's reverence — was 
sometbing new and stränge to bim. He bad imagined tbat, some- 
bow or ofber, bis little Fairy loved bim for bis own sake, tbougb sbe 
bad understood, bowever vaguely, wbat be was. Bat now it seemed 
tbat sbe bad been all along in a FooFs Paradise. How long, be 
wondered, would sbe remain in it ? It must needs be tbat, sooner 
or later, sbe would be undeceived ; but woe to bim tbat sbould wake 
her from her innoccnt dreams ! Koscoe, of all tbe men in the world, 
bad contrived to amuse bimself witb her simplicity, bad he ? Ros- 
coe, bis rigbt-band man, wbo knew more of his secrets than any- 
body, and could teil more tbings of bim — ^if be bad dared to pre- 
aume upon tbat fact — But here Mr. Joseph Tremenbere's Indig- 
nation became too much for bim, and be rapped out an oath tbat 
would be quite unintelligible to tbe gentle reader. Wbat it meant 
was tbat if tbe circumstance in question did bappen, Mr. Edward 
Roscoe sbould learn to bis cost, and witb a vengeance, tbe difference 
between master and man. 
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CHAPTER II. 

LORD CHBRIBE RT. 

AN hoar later the groands of Lebanon Lodge were filling with 
gay Company: Ladies, mostly matrons of dark complexion and am- 
ple proportions, pcrhaps a trifle over-drcsscd ; daaghters of Judab, 
wbo, if tbey made no "tinkling witb tbeir feeV' exbibited eise- 
wbere a considerable amount of personal jewellery. Young onea 
also, tbougb macb fewer, were to be seen aboat tbe garden fountain 
and its fish-pond, fall of swimming bullion, like so many Bebekabs 
at the well, waiting, in most cases in vain, f or tbeir Isaacs ; for of 
Isaacs, unless old ones, there were very few. Tbe males of tbe Com- 
pany, wbo far ontnumbered tbe ladies, were professing Cbristiians, 
and in most cases bad no otber profession — aristocrats of noble race, 
bnt wbo bad somewhat slipped out of tbeir order ; — tbe Marqais of 
Baccarat, wbo was bardly seen at any social gatbering, save tbose 
rare ones at Lebanon Lodge ; Lord Petronel, Lord Sbotover, Lord 
Camballo, all tbree of wbom wonld bave recently appeared in a 
court mucb less bigbly tbougbt of tban tbat of St. James, bat for 
tbe kind interest wbicb Mr. Tremenbere bad taken in tbeir affairs ; 
General Saint-Gatien, once, bat not very recently, of tbe Gaards (tbe 
band of bis old regiraent, playing on tbe lawn, was by no means in- 
cited to strike ap " See tbe Conquering Hero Comes " on recogniz- 
ing bim ; be was associated in tbeir minds witb a piece of music of 
qaite anotber kind — a marcb) ; Sir Tattenbam Corner, and many 
otber celebrities of tbe turf and of tbe Band of Green Clotb. Some 
of tbese eminent gaests — for tbey bad all acbieved distinction for 
tbemselves, and, if not exactly public benefactors, bad, like ill winds, 
blown some people good, and laid tbe social journalists in particular 
under especial obligations — were still young in years, but tbeir ap- 
pearance bad lost some of tbe fresbness of youtb. Tbey bad tbe 
delicate and ascetic air of yonng monks of tbe cloister, or of too dil- 
igent students, tboagb it bad not been produced by tbe same means ; 
tbey too, indeed, bad burned tbe midnigbt oil, bat not '^ witb blind- 
ed eyesight poring over miserable books" ; tbey bad given tbeir atten- 
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tion only to the books they had made themselves, which, thougb not 
published at tbeir own expense, bad cost tbem dearly. Tbeir beavy 
eyes y/ere sank in tbeir .wan cbeeks, and bad semicircles of black 
linder tbem wbicb were not, bowever, to jadge by tbe looks tbat were 
cast at tbem by tbe otber sex, altogetber unattractive. Tbey were 
undoiibtedly distingaisbed-looking young fellows, but to persons wbo 
were acquainted witb wbat is confidently believed by some people to 
be " life," tbey suggested tbe deleterious babit of taking green cura- 
90a and pickied walonts for tbeir breakfasts. Tbere was, bowever, 
one marked exception to tbem in tbe person of Viscount Cberibert 
Tbis nobleman was bat jast of age, and looked macb younger (bis 
fatber, Lord Morella, was not only alive, bat had barely reacbed mid- 
dle life, wbicb, to a yoang man wbo lives on post-obits, is a very 
serious and expensive matter) ; tbere was no more bair on bis fresb 
yonng face tban on tbat of an Eton boy in tbe Lower Scbool ; bis 
coraplexion was brilliant, but far from bectic — it was perfectly 
bealtby. If teetb are injured by smoking, it must be, to judge by 
tbose of Lord Cberibert, becanse a little smoking, like leaming, is a 
dangeroas tbing ; a cigar was never oat of bis moatb — it was whis- 
pered tbat be even smoked inbed — and yet bis teetb were pearls. 
His fignre, tboagb sligbt, was perfect ; be was an adept in all manly 
games and exercises, bat bad devoted bimself (and many a paternai 
acre) to piqaet. He was an admirable player, bat as is generally 
tbe case witb games, be bad met witb men wbo played better ; it 
was said tbat before be was nineteen be bad lost eleven tboasand 
pounds at it, witboat coanting wbat tbe cards cost — wbicb was a 
pretty penny — at a Single sitting. One can't belp admiring a yoang 
fellow wbo can point to sacb an item, tbougb anfortanately a de- 
ficit, in bis accoants as tbat. Josb bad a genaine regard for bim, 
independent of tbe gigantic losses wbicb in bis eyes sarroanded tbis 
juvenile spendtbrift witb an aariferoas balo, The great money-spin- 
ner bad a tenderness for tbe great money-spender ; the Napoleon of 
Finance a sort of pity for tbis gay yoang Blacber, wbo, thougb 
always defeated, never seemed to know tbat be had been beaten. 
More tban once Josb bad faced bis fatber for bim — and Lord Mo- 
rella was not a pleasant man to face ander such circamstaoces — and 
pleaded, tboagb not, of coarse, on sentimental groands, for his prod- 
igal son. 

Yoatb and good looks, especially when accompanied by good 
manners, weigh witb every one wbo is not absolately destitate of 
tenderness, wbicb was by no means tbe case, as we know, witb Mr. 
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Joseph Tremenbere ; the interests, moreover, of the two men were 
(or seemed to be) identical ; bat wbat, perbaps, attacbed Josb to tbe 
yoDDg fellow more than all was tbat be perceived in bim, notwitb- 
standiDg bis mad wajs, a genaine stancbness ; tbat tboogb bis money 
and be were so easily parted, Lord Oberibert was not a f ool. Josb 
thougbt it JQst witbin the ränge of possibility — ^tboogh no one eise 
thought it — tbat tbe young man might öne day become a decent 
member of society. Respectability was in bis blood. It was trae 
be was going to the devil (Josb's devil — Poverty) faster than any 
yoang fellow of bis means bad ever ridden ; bat there was a chance, 
jast a Chance, tbat be might saddenly pall up ; and if be did pall up, 
it was Josb's opinion tbat it woald be for good and all. He might 
even become anotber Lord Morella. To the oatside world tbis fore- 
cast woald have seemed rank foUy ; bat Joseph Tremenbere, thoagb 
utterly ignorant of book-leaming, bad stndied tbe pages of human 
life to some parpose. " In every spendtbrift," he was wont to say 
(thoagb only to bimself ), " there lives a miser." If for one single 
instant Lord Oberibert coald be broaght to see bis position (as every 
one eise saw it) — the gnlf of rain on which be stood, and, above all, 
himself tbe laagbing-stock of every knave who bad helped to bring 
bim there— Josb believed he might foe saved ; and if saved (of tbis 
^osb feit sare), every farthing which remained oat of the wreck of 
bis fortanes woald be saved with bim. Whatever was left to bim 
he woald stick to like a limpet to bis rock ; and whatever might 
accrae to bim from thcncefortb woald be as safe as thoagb it were 
in bis (Mr. Tremenherc's) own strong-box. 

Each gnest, as be arrived, came up to bis host ander the cedar- 
tree, and said a word or two. " His little Fairy " stood by bis side, 
and sometimes he introdaced them to her, and sometimes he did 
not. He was not the sort of person to whom any man (who knew 
him) was likely to say, " Yoa have omitted to introdace me to your 
daaghter, Mr.^ Tremenbere." It was qnite possible that be might 
presently have told bim, and with mach plainness of speech, why be 
bad omitted that act of politeness. 

To some he beld oat bat a coaple of fingers — difficalt, bat by 
none fonnd impossible — to hook ; to others three, to others foar. 
Wben Lord Oberibert came ap*,smiling — some called him ^' Lacifer, 
son of the morning," in allasion to bis naaghty ways and the fresh- 
ness of bis appearance — tbe host offered bis whole band. 

" How are yoa, Josb ?" was the familiär salatation apon tbe yoang 
man's lips ; bat at the sight of Gracie it became, " How are yon, 
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Tremenhere !" — an alteration which other sprigs of nobilitj had not 
thought it worth their while to make. 

" As well as an old man has any rigbt to be, my lord," he said ; and 
tben, with a wave of bis band, '' My daugbter Grace." 

" Tbis is a very auspicious oecasion, I understand/' said tbe young 
f ellow ; " I wisb you many happy returns of tbe day, Miss Tremen- 
here.» 

His tone was so natural and buoyant that it almost seeraed as 
tbougb a cbild was speaking to a cbild. 

"Cheribert bas tbe best manners and tbe worst morals of any 
man of his age in Cbristendom," General Saint-Gatien was wont to 
say, in stränge f orgetf ulness, as regards one part of tbe Verdict at 
least, of bis own far-off youtb. 

Grace was pat at her ease at once, and tbanked bim prettily. 

" Wbat a day f or a birtbday you have got !" he went on ; " but 
tben, I feel sure you deserve it. Now, my last birtbday was all wind 
and rain ; you recollect my Coming of age, Tremenhere, for you were 
so good as to dine with me on that occasion." 

'^ I remember it was a very wet evening," said Josh, with bumor- 
ous gravity. 

Lord Cheribert laugbed as ligbtly as tbe f ountain played. " Wbat 
a cbarming scene tbis is ! There are very few gardens like tbis ivß 
London, wbere tbe band does not seem too big for it. You like tbe 
country better than tbe town, of course, Miss Tremenhere ?" 

" Indeed I do." 

" I wisb I were your age," murmured his lordship, with a genu- 
ine sigh. He was only four years older than tbe young lady, but, 
on tbe other band, he had spent, or at all events he owed it, £100,- 
000 in tbe interval. 

" Oh, but papa likes it better too," said Grace, gravely, " if one 
could get bim to own it." 

" Really ? Are you so purely pastoral, Tremenhere ?" 

" I like my own place in Cumberland, and tbe fishing," said tbe 
money-lender, stifiSy. He did not like to be chaffed about his pur- 
suits just now, even ever so little, tbougb, as a general rule, be wel- 
comed chafE ; be made grain out of it. 

" And whereabouts is your Cumberland home, Miss Tremenhere ?" 

" Well, it is rather diflScult to describe, for it is quite up among 
tbe mountains, and away from everywberc, on Halswater." 

" I suppose your fatber wisbes to keep it a dead secret," said 
Lord Cheribert, laugbing, ^* as tbe way over tbe felis to Muncaster 
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Castle used to be kept He bas never asked me, at all events, to 
coine and see hiin tbere." 

'^I am afraid life at Halswater Hall would not be mach in your 
line, my lord," said the money-lender, with a gathering frown. 

*' Don't be hard on me bef ore Miss Grace," said Lord Cheribert, 
gently. "Why need yoa teil her that I have no taste for the 
pictaresque, no love for the beauties of nature, no time now for 
wholesome pleasares sach as fishing — " 

** Oh, bat I am sare papa didn't inean that," interposed Grace, 
qnickly ; she feit really sorry for this innocent and bright yoang 
fellow, who imagined himself the subject of such severe reproof ; 
'^ I am sare yoä coald not help liking Halswater." 

" Still your father doesn't ask me there," observed bis lordship, 
with humorons persistence. '*My dear Tremenhere, I dote on 
fishing." 

'' I was not aware of it, my lord, thoagh I see yoa are fishing 
now," was the host's grim reply ; " bat it's too bright a day for 
catching anything, even an invitation. Grace, dear, Agnes is call- 
ing yoa." 

'* So I am not to be asked, Josh, to this coantry-hoase of yoars ?" 
said Lord Cheribert His tone, now they were alone, had no longer 
its pretence of pleading ; he had exchanged it for a good-natared 
familiarity, in wbich there larked, nevertheless, a certain serioasness. 

" No, my lord, yoa raust not come to Halswater." 

" Indeed ! The lake is not private property, I conclade," retarned 
the yoang man, with a slight flush ; '* the river, I sappose, is open to 
anglers?" 

^* Yoa have asked me a qaestion, and yoa have had my answer, 
Lord Cheribert," was the cold reply. 

**Perhaps yoa will kindly farnish me with a map of England, 
Mr. Tremenhere, with the places marked in red ink wbich I am not 
to Visit?" 

*' It is not at all impossible that at no distant dato yoa will find 
the whole island marked out in that way for yoa, my lord," was the 
qaiet rejoinder, " and by less f riendly hands than mine." 

The young man lifted his hat — not only in sign of departure ; it 
was a trick he had on the rare occasions when the sense of his trae 
Position came over him, the instinct to remove a weight from his 
brow — and tnrned away without a word. 

" Agnes, come here !" continued the money-lender. 

His eldest daughter, who was still talking with Grace, at once left 
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her to obey bis sammons. She was a tall, fair woman of thirty 
years of age, bat looked older ; her f eatures were good, and even 
classical, but her lips were tbin and straigbt; ber bair resembled 
bay, and tbere was not a luxuriant crop of it ; ber eyes were a cold 
blae, Qsaally lastreless; ber eyebrows so faint tbat tbrougb tbera 
could be discerned tbe " tbin red line " by wblcb tbe bistorian on a 
well-known occasion described tbe Biitisb infantry. 

"Wbati8it,papar 

" Keep by your sister's side tbis af temoon, Agnes ; I don't wisb 
strangers to talk witb ber." 

" You mean by Grace's side, I suppose ?" 

" Well, I suppose so," be answered, witb curt contempt. " I 
sboaid^tbink Pbilippa was old enougb to take care of berself." 

It was not a pretty speecb, for tbere was only a year or two be* 
tween bis eldest and bis second daugbter ; but it was not Mr. Tre- 
menbere's babit to make pretty speecbes, except to bis little Fairy. 



CHAPTER IIL 

THS MEMORANDUM. 



Amono tbe many tbings tbat puzzled people wbo bad tbe privi- 
lege of knowing the Tremenbere family — and some people wbo 
badn't, for Josb and bis affairs were mucb talked about — was wby 
the two marriageable Misses Tremenbere did not take advantage of 
their position. Miss Agnes bas been introduced to the reader, and 
if her personal attractions were not great, tbat, of course, was but of 
little consequence in such a roatter. It is only a few men in thesc 
days wbo marry for a pretty face, and their intelligence is not 
thought very bigbly of. 

Her sister Pbilippa bad narrowly missed being pretty. She was 
not so tall as Agnes, and, indeed, ratber dumpy as to figure ; but 
her bones were better covered. I am speaking of her as she was 
spoken of among tbemselves — by ber fatber's male acquaintances, 
wbo were mucb more free of speecb in discussing the family than 
when speaking of ladies of their own class. Her black eyes were 
" beady," and bad not mucb expression. She was almost good-look- 
ing enougb, they said, " for a cigar shop." Of tbis last matter they 
were doubtless good judges, but they were not students of character. 
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and there were points in tfaat of Miss Philippa which had escapcd 
all bat one of them. To say that three gentlemen oat of four who 
enjojed, or at all events possessed, Mr. Tremenbere's acquaintance 
wonld have '' jumped '* at the idea of marrying one of bis daugbters 
woald be to give a vory feeblo (as well as vulgär) expression to their 
sentiments; bat tbey know tbat the grapes hang too high for them. 
Moreover, Josh stood in the way of these objects of tbeir anabition 
like a ckevaux-de-friae. It is comparatively. easy to ran off witb an 
heiress ; even if she is a ward of Chancery, you at least get the in- 
terest of her money — when you come out of prison ; but it was well 
understood that whoever married one of Josh's daugbters without 
bis pennission might just as well have married for love. Tbis was 
bard upon the young ladies, but, nnlike inost of their sex, tbey could 
afiord to wait. Their attractions were not dependent upon mere 
youth and beauty, but on solid worth. At fifty, as everybody knew, 
tbey might pick and choose for themselves — so soon as Josh's will 
was proved — ^as though tbey were fifteen. In the mean time, how- 
ever, tbey remained single. Every one has bis pet antipatby, and 
Mr. Joseph Tremenhere concentrated bis scorn and bäte upon the 
fortune- bunter. He loved bis Fairy witb a paternal passion of 
which few believed bim capable, but he loved bis money more, and 
no one had any doubt of that fact. There was no necessity for bim 
to shut up bis stately Agnes, or bis dark-eyed Philippa, in any Cas- 
tle of steel guarded by dragons, for bis iron will, and the thonght 
of bis will; encompassed them and kept them safe. Neither tbey 
nor their wonld-be suitors were under any mistake about the matter. 
Tbat Observation of Mr. Tremenhere's about Pbilippa's being old 
enough to take care of herseif was merely a stroke of humor. He 
meant rather that she was wise enough to take care of herseif, which 
bis little Fairy might possibly not be. The love he had lavisbed on her 
might so far mislead her as to imagine that whatever she did would 
be f orgiven her — even a marriage witb a landless lord — a catastropbe, 
indeed, to be guarded against. On the other band, Josh knew that 
' bis will would be a law to Grace in quite another sense than it was 
to her sisters; moreover, she was still so child-Iike that thethought 
of *' such things " had not as yet so much as entered her mind ; only 
it was well to be on the safe side from the first. 

Notwithstanding tbat the position of affairs as regarded the two 

eider Misses Tremenhere was so well understood, there were plenty 

of butterflies to bover about them — or rather of bees, not so much in 

search of immediate honey as of the garnered störe that would somo 

2 
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day accrue to thera ; but there was nothing of scrioasness in their at< * 
ientions. Tlie only person who addressed tbem with any approach to 
familiarity was Mr. Edward Roscoe, whose intimate bbsiness relations 
with their father gave him that enviable privilege. When Agnes had 
been rempved from Grace's side, tbis gentleraan had taken her place 
— not deraonstratively, but in a quiet, natural manner — ^as her body- 
guard. He seemed to know by Intuition what woüld be bis patron^s 
wishcs. His appearauce was rather remarkable. He was of moder- 
ate height, but so very upright that one would have taken him for a 
tall man. He had a clean-shaven face, except for two magnificent 
whiskers, which were, nevertheless, kept within due limits ; it was a 
handsome face, and, when he sroiled, an attractive one, but its ordi- 
nary expression was grave and even satnrnine. His complexion was 
swartby, though not disagreeably so. His voice, especially when 
addressing a woman, was very sweetand low ; but on occasion — and 
the occasions were frequent — it could be firm and resolute. He had 
an air of independence that was almost obtMisive — not at all lika 
that of an underling, yet he was well known to be Mr. Tremenhere's 
jackal. It was whispered that notwithstanding the clean and work- 
manlike way in which the Hon disposed of his bones, Mr. Boscoe 
was wont to find something on tbem for himself. His chief power 
lay, however, in the fact, with which every one was acquainted, that 
he was a friend of the family. 

" Permit me, Miss Grace, to wish you many happy retnrns of the 
day, which I have not yet done by word of mouth ;" and he looked 
significatitly at the beautiful flowers which the girl now held in her 
band. ^ ^ 

^^ Then it wa% you who sent me these V she said, with a gratefol 
blush. ** It was very kind of you, Mr. Roscoe." 

" It was a great 'pleasure to me, but not worth speaking about, 
and you will oblige me by not doing so. Some persons might 
think it an impertinence in one in my position." 

" An impcrtineoce ?" , 

" Well, I know you would not think so ; but it is not every one 
who estimates people for themselves. I should not, for examplo, 
venture to give your sisters birthday presents, however humble 
ones. 

**How Strange! I am sure they have both a great regard for 
you, Mr. Roscoe," she answered, simply. 

He smiled, with the least touch of bitterness. " When you grow 
older, Miss Grace, you will know the world better, and then I shall 
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keep my distance. At present, you see, I take advantage of yoqr 
simplicity," 

To judge by bis sarcastic look as tbe girl cast down ber eye», one 
would bave almost said be was really doing it. It obanged, as ber 
sister came up, to a smile of welcome. 

** Well, Miss Agnes, you are to be on duty, I suppose f My post 
is relieved." 

'* I bad no orders for yoar dismissal, Mr. Boscoe," sbe answered, 
gently. 

" Tbeü let us keep güard togetber by all raeans." 

It was not a snperflaoas precaution. Tbe Marquis of Baccarat 
was at tbat moment lounglug up to tbem witb bis cigar. Lebanon 
Lodge was Holiday Hall as regarded smoking. He was sligbt and 
of small stature, to wbicb be added an incb by bigb-beeled boots. 
He bad a little strut in bis walk, wbicb gave bim a resemblance to 
a pigeon — and indeed a pigeon be was, tbougb almost plucked. To 
save bim tbe trouble of keeping bis glass on bis eye, it was screwed 
into bis bat — ^a device not so inconvenient as it appeared, sinoe be 
really could see equally well wbetber bis bat was on or off. 

** How are you, Miss Tremenhere ?" be lisped. " Let me congrat- 
ulate you upon tbe great success of your garden-party. Everybody 
is raving about it." 

Tbougb be addressed bimself to Agnes, bis impudent eyes were 
fixed upon ber younger sister, wbo, bowever, took no notioe of bim. 
Sbe was still rapt, or seemed to be so, in admiration of ber flowers, 
and talked in an undeilone witb tbeir donor. 

"It is not my garden-party, my lord," said Agnes. Sbe bad 
meant to add, " it is my sister's," but a glance from Mr. Roscoe 
made ber pause. 

" Well, I suppose not, in one sense," squeaked tbe marquis ; bis 
Toice, wben irritated, was like tbat of a sucking-pig. " But as to 
tlie founder of tbe feast, your fatber, so bumble an individual as my- 
seif cannot get at bim even to say a word of congratulation. His 
cedar-tree yonder is quite a ball of audience." 

" Sir Tattenbam bas left Mr. Tremenbere now, my lord," observed 
Mr. Roscoe, dryly, " if you bave anytbing to say to bim ;" and as be 
spoke be interposed bimself by a natural movement between Grace 
and tbe new-comer. The little lord sheered off, hurling a broadside 
of invective — so far as looks could do it — upon tbis faitbful senti- 
nel, wbo remained utterly unmoved. 

** A wortbJe^s pj.'eature, but not dangerous," be murmured in tbe 
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eldcr sister's ear. Agnes nodded adbesioD ; his lordship's indiffer- 
ence to her cbarms bad been marked enougb to arouse any woman's 
indignatioD. 

** Wby doea papa invite sacb peoplo ?" sbe retarned, in tbe satne 
low tones. 

'^ My dear Miss Agnes, he is a ma^quis !" said Mr. Roscoc. His 
most winning smile sat on tbe speaker's ups as he attered tbese 
words of pretended reproof, and her face reflected tbe smile. To a 
kcen observer it wonld bave almost seeraed to say, " Your views are 
mine ; for my part, as you sbould know, I prefcr a man to a mar- 
quis. 

Mr. Roscoe's tone to Grace had been more tender, bat less confi- 
dential, than bis manner to her sister ; tbey seemed to bave a mutu- 
al understanding. 

'^ Pbilippa, on tbe otber band, loves a lord," said Agnes, more in 
porsuance of her own train of reflcction than suggested by tbe fact 
tbat her sister was approacbing tbem in Company witb Lord Cberi- 
bert. 

" I am af raid so," laugbed Mr. Roscoe. 

"E'en Irish peers, could she but tag 'em, 
With lord and duke 'twere sweet to call ; 
And, at a pinch, Lord Bally-raggem 
Was better than no lord at all." 

Lord Morella was in tbe Irisb Peerage. 

Lord Gberibert, witb bis brigbt fresb smile, shook hands with 
Agnes, and also with Mr. Roscoe. The latter gentleman, unsoftened 
by tbat affability, obstructed, as before, tbe young raan's view of tbe 
more attractive object in tbe background; he did not understand 
tbat he was *^ on tbe free list," and bad already been introduced to 
Grace by Mr. Tremenbere. 

" Papa has been telling Grace, Lord Gberibert informs me," said 
Philippa, "tbat we are going. to Halswater early in tbe autumn." 

Mr. Roscoe witbdrew from bis obnoxious position witb tbe swift- 
ness of a magic-lantern slide, and Agnes clapped her hands. " I am 
so glad !" sbe cried. 

"So you, too, like your fatber, are a lover of tbe country, are 
you ?" said bis lordsbip, so precipitately tbat it cut ofE tbe expression 
of astonisbment tbat bad risen to Grace's lips. Sbe bad no recollec- 
tion of her fatber's having made any such statement, but it did not 
now seera wortb wbile to dispute it. Agnes was already eloquent 
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upon the pleasures of life at the Lakes. Lord Gheribert listened to 
her witb apparent interest. 

" You are as Arcadian as Miss Pbilippa, it seems," be said. " I 
am, alas, only a Burlington Arcadian, but I bope some daj to mend 
my ways. Wby does Mr. Roscoe smile like tbat, I wonder?" His 
tone was good-bamored, but, to tbe ear wbicb it addressed, bad a 
certain severity. There were möre reckless men tban Lord Gheri- 
bert in tbe " gilded pale " of Lebanon Lodge tbat afternoon, but no 
one witb wbom it was more imprudent to take a liberty. 

" I was not awarc tbat I was smiling, my lord," said Mr. Roscoe ; 
and be spoke tbe trutb. 

" Tbat is tbe worst of baving too sweet a disposition," returned 
bis lordsbip, dryly. " So botb you young ladies fisb, do you ? Does 
Miss Grace also fisb ?" And be turned bis pleasant face to ber for 
tbe first time. 

" No, Lord Gberibert, I do not fisb. I tbink it's cruel." 

"Really ! I tbougbt tbey bad a cartilage, a soraetbing expressly 
given tbem, so tbat tbe book sbonld not bnrt tbera." 

" But tbere is tbe live bait." 

"To be sure; I bad forgotten tbat. Tbey don't seil it in tbe 
Arcade, you see." 

*' I don't tbink you are quite so ignorant as you pretend to be," 
laugbed Grace. 

" Well, tbat's kinder tban Miss Pbilippa, at all events, wbo noade 
the sarae remark just now about ray innocence. But I am really 
like a cbild in tbis matter — and a good cbild, too, for I know noth- 
ing of the rod. I was in bopes tbat some of you young ladies would 
teach rae how to catcb trout. I only know one way: wben tbe 
stream is very dry, to cut wbat water tbere is off and leave tbem 
stranded." 

" Not a very sportsmanlike proceeding, I must say," observed 
Agnes, smHing. 

" Never laugb at tbe ignorant or tbe poor, and I am botb," said 
Lord Gheribert, reprovingly. " Wbat I want is teaching." 

" Well, if you come to Halswater," said Agnes, " Pbilippa and I 
will teacb you to throw a fly." 

" Thanks ; that's a bargain. And wbat will you teacb me, Miss 
Grace ?" 

"I? Notbing. I have everything — so everybody teils me— to 
learn." 

"Tben everybody doesn't teil tbe trutb. Gome, you must do 
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Momething when von are in the country, or eise, lile me, yoa would 
feel ternpted tbere to eommit felo-de-seJ*^ 

" No, I do nothing ; I only wander over the hüls and far away." 

" Then you most know yonr way about." 

*' Not a dalesman of the dales, not a cragsman of the felis, I flat- 
ter myself^ knows it better," said Grace, with conscious pride. 

''Thanks; that's another bargain. Dl put it down in rny little 
book at once." And here he prodnced bis betting-book, a duodeci- 
mo volnme he had boagbt for little, bat which had cost bim mnch. 

**Mem, — September, to learn how to fish from Miss Agnes and 
Miss Philippa Tremenhere ; to leam 'my way about '< from Miss 
Grace.'' 

'* Bat I never promised to teach you," she remonstrated. 

"Bat you did not say you wonldn't, and you looked^as if you 
would," he replied, gayly. " Your excellent father is Coming this 
way, doubtless to ask me to Halswater; but his invitation is now 
superfluous. I shall be there." He smiled, nodded instead of tak- 
ing his hat off, but very pleasantly, and was gone. It was very cool 
of bim, of course, bat bis manner robbed his nod of any imperti- 
nence. It was said of Lord Cheribet by his detractors, who, after 
all, were few, that be owed much of his personal popularity to the 
ezercise of a certain " agreeable insolence." It was not, however, 
really insolence, bat only the perfectly natural manner of a very 
kindly young fellow who was always accustomed to have his own 
way. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A SÜSPICION. 

LoRD Cheribert was in error in supposing, or at least asserting, 
that Mr. Tremenhere had come up to the little party, like a dove 
with the olive-branch, with an invitation for hira to Halswater in his 
mouth. If that gentleman looked like a dove at all, it was one whose 
feathers have been very much ruffled ; his appearance was more like 
that of an angry hen who sces her pet chicken endangered by tbe 
attentions of a hawk in chick's feathers. Of the hawk proper, with 
beak and claw highly developed, it was evident he stood in no fear, 
or he would not have brought General Saint-Gatien with bim, nnless, 
indeed, his haste was such that it did not admit of his getting rid of 
that gallant officer, with whom he had been conversing under the 
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cedar-tree. The general was a tall, bairy man, with a sin ister ex- 
pression, and bnt for his great height^ which seemed to unfit bim 
for naval evolutions, less resembled a soldicr tban a buccaneer. As 
he took off bis hat witb a sweep to the ladies, he looked as if he 
would bave liked to buy all three of them — the youngest for choice — 
and had forgotten for the monient that he bad not the money. 

" The three Graces," he said, " upon my life, in the Garden of 
Eden." 

The mythology, perhaps, was'a little oiixed, bnt that the general 
thonght he bad paid a pretty and acceptable compliment was certaln, 
by the way in which he smiied and drew out his waxed ronstaches — 
a sure sign of self-satisfaction witb bim. ■ 

" Our Eden is not without a serpent, however," replied Miss Phi- 
lippa, who bad a ready tongue, and was not the least afraid of this 
warrior, " for I bave seen bim." ^ 

*' Indeed !" he said, witb a flosh npon bis swarthy face. 

" Don't be afraid, general," she added, witb a light langb ; " I 
meant nothing personal. It was only a rousical instrunient; they 
bave a serpent in your band." 

"You're top clever for me, Miss Philippa," be answered, frown- 
ing. There were reasons, thougb she did not know them, why 
allasions to bis old regiment were displeasing to him. 

" What was Cheribert so eloqnent to you abont just now ? You 
didn't inake fun of him, VW Warrant." 

Philippa was about to make some jesting reply, when she noticed 
that her father, who was speaking to Mr. Roscoe, had suddcnly 
paused as if to listen to her. 

" He was enlightening us upon sporting matters." 

" No doubt he fancies himself immensely in his own colors, but 
mark my words, be'll break bis neck some day." 

Grace looked up quickly, witb an ejacnlation of disraay. 

" Yes," pursued the general, rutblessly, "I would recommend no 
yonng lady to sct her affections upon Cheribert tili he bas leamed to 
ride or given up steeple-chasing." ^ 

" He kas given it up,*' observed Mr. Tremenhere. 

" Not a bit of it, my good fellow ; he only said be was thinking 
of giving it up. You're a better judge of what bis thoughts are 
worth tban I am, and doubtless bave persnaders for him as sharp as 
his spurs ; but Fll back his obstinacy, thougb I wouldn't back his 
horse. He's booked for the Everdale, at all events, and it's a stiffish 
course," # 
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" Indeed !" replied Mr. Tremenhere, indifferently. Bat the news 
was in reality displeasing to him. There were certain arrangements 
of great importance to him, whicb, *' if anything sboald happen " 
to Lord Cheriberty woald turn out very disastrously ; and tbougb bis 
bosiness Operations were often of a most specalative kind, be resent- 
ed tbeir being made nnnecessarily so. He bad two mottoes : one was 
" Push " (wbicb he pronounced like " rusb "), and the otber, " No 
risks, as the goose said when sbe stooped nnder the barn door." It 
migbt be said of him that be was mach less like a goose than a fox ; 
bat he was qaite as anxioas as that pradent bird not to knock bis 
head, and also that otber people in whom be bad a pecaniary inter- 
est shoald not knock their heads — ^against a stone wall in a steeple- 
cbase, for example. He even mechanically cast an uneasy glance at 
Mr. Roscoe, as thoagh be woald say, "Do yoa hear that?" to wbicb, 
however, that gentleman, who was in carnest conversation with "bis 
little Fairy," gave no response. 

They were bending over those white flowers together, the at- 
rival of which bad already given Mr. Tremenhere some discom- 
posare. 

" General, an idea bas just strack me," he exclaimed, suddenly ; 
" I tbink I see my way ont of that bnsiness about wbicb we were 
talking together jast now." 

" And do you see mtf way ?" returned the general, pertinently. 

" I tbink so ;" and be thrust bis stoat arm through that of bis 
astonished gaest and led him away. 

The two eider sisters looked at one anotber significantly. 

" Papa is very angry," said Pbilippa, in a low tone. 

" There is no need to teil me that, since I know papa as well as 
yoa do," was the dry reply. 

" I sappose it's aboat Lord Cheribert. I conld not help bringing 
him with me ; be asked me to bring him. It is so difficalt, some- 
how, to refuse him anything." 

Agnes did not answer ; her attention seemed to be distracted by 
wbat was going on between Mr. Roscoe and Grace. Pbilippa ob- 
served this, and a stränge expression flitted across her face ; it bad 
displeasare in it, and also a certain craelty. 

^^ After all," sbe said, " it is not surprising that Grace shoald have 
taken bis fancy." 

" Whose fancy ?" inqaired Agnes, sharply, the little color sbe pos- 
sessed suddenly dcserting her cheeks. 

" Well, of courso, Lord Cberibert's; you did not sappose t meant 
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General Saint-Gatien's, siirelj ?" There was a toach of mockerj in 
her tone which did not escape the other's ear. 

^' Instead of chattering bere with me, Philippa,'' she said, severely, 
" it seems to me you ougbt to be attending to our gnests." 

"Why don't you do tbe bonors to tbem yoarself, my dear!" 
returned tbe otber; "you are tbe eldest." 

Agnes's brow grew very black, and a gleam of anger üasbed f rom 
ber eyes ; tbe tone was qaiet enougb, bowever, in wbicb sbe replied, 
" Papa bas placed me bere to take cbarge of Grace." 

Pbilippa laugbed softly, bat not sweetly, and cast a balf-glance at 
tbe conple bebind tbem. Wbat ber langb seemed to say was, " I 
cannot congratalate you upon tbe way in wbicb yoa are performing 
your duties." " Mr. Roscoe," sbe said, " I bave been moved on by tbe 
police. Will you give me your escort to tbe ref resbment-tent ?" 

Tbe gentleman appealed to looked np witb a quick «tart, and 
gianced at Agnes. '* I am unable to oblige you, Miss Pbilippa," be 
answercd, coldly ; *^ I am under Orders to remain on gaard bere witb 
your sister." 

It was Pbilippa's turn to look black now ; tbe bloodjasbed to ber 
face, sbe pressed ber lips closely togetber, as if to restrain berself 
from speaking, and moved slowly away. 

" Wby did sbe want you to go witb ber ?" inqnired Agnes, ander 
her breatb. 

*' A little sby, I suppose ; tbere are so many people about." 

" Sby ? You sbould ratber say sly," said Agnes, contemptuously. 

" If so," replied Mr. Roscoe, gravely, " tbere is only tbe more rea- 
son for tbat caution, tbe necessity of wbicb I bave so often ventured 
to impress upon you. Your fatber is Coming back to us, Miss Grace ; 
you bave an attraction for bim to-day, it seems, even greate;* than 
usual." 

Mr. Tremenbere bad now a lady on bis arm ; sbe was dark and 
plump, bad bardly reacbed middle-age, and bnt for a certain coarse* 
ness of feature would bave been decidedly good-looking. Her name 
was Linden, and sbe was a widow. Her dress was magnificent — in- 
deed, a gi-eat deal too mucb so for a garden-party — ^and sparkled 
witb jewels ; but tbe good-nature in ber eyes outsbone tbem. Mr. 
Tremenbere bad not many favorites among tbe female sex, but Mrs. 
Linden was one of tbem. It was wbispered tbat sbe entertained tbe 
ambition of becoming sometbing nearer to bim tban bis confidential 
friend and domestic adviser — ^a circumstance tbat prevented ber frora 
gaining tbe good graces of eitber Agnes or Pbilippa. 
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'' They are so devoted to tbeir f ather," tfae widow nsed to say to 
her intimates, with a stränge mixtnre of f rankness and safcasm, *' that 
it makes tbem jealoas of me." Wbat sbe said to berself was, "Tbey 
tbink I want bis money — or wbat tbey consider tkeir money — as if 
I had not more tban I know wbat to do witb already !*' And doabt- 
less, tbougb tbey objected to ber inflaence witb tbeir fatber, tbeir 
Opposition would bave been far less keen conid sbe bave placed tbeir 
minds at ease on tbis point. Young people can never understand 
wby old people sboald want to marry, and are always quick to im- 
pnte bad motives for it ; bat tbe trne reasonfor Mrs. Linden's adm^i- 
ration for Mr. Tremenbere was never even gaessed at by bis daugb- 
ters. Money, as tbey suspected, was at tbe bottora of it, bot not 
greed. Tbe late Mr. Linden bad distinguisbed bimself in tbe same 
profession — bad been, as it were, tbe attorney-general among money- 
lenders, bat Mr. Tremenbere was tbe lord cbief-justice ; sbe bowed 
down less to tbe golden calf tban to tbe intelligence of tbe man wbo 
bad built it np, tbougb sbe perceived no folly in bis worsbipping it. 
Tbe banger for gold is at least as strong witb some people as tbat 
for land, of wbicb we bave lately beard so mucb ; and tbe pleasure 
of satisfying it, even to tbose wbo bave beaps of it, is fally equal 
to tbat of earth-eating. Tbe atmospbere Mrs. Linden bad always 
breatbed was aureate ; tbe ground sbe bad trodden apon was aarif- 
eroas ; ber very dreams bad been golden. Sbe bad been brougbt up 
all ber life, as indeed bad been Mr. Tremenbere, in tbe worsbip of 
wealtb, wbicb bas a cult, just as rank and position bave ; only, in- 
stead of tbe " Peerage " and tbe " County Families," " plums " and 
'^ warmtb " are tbe objects of adoration. Tbis respectable sect place 
tbe possessors of a hundred tbousand pounds, of five hundred tbou- 
sand, and so on, wbere lords and dakes are put in tbe other scalc. 
In Mrs. Linden's eyes Mr. Joseph Tremenbere was a prince of tbe 
blood, because he was said to bave a raillion of money ; if he bad 
died worth all tbat, he would bave seeraed to ber to enter into a sort 
of Walhalla, and sbe would bave spoken of bim ever after witb a 
hushed reverence. But sbe hoped he would not die, but live to make 
her Mrs. Tremenbere, tbat sbe might shine by bis reflected splendor. 
Except for tbat, ber regard for bim was as unselfisb as tbat of any 
village maiden for ber swain ; sbe would not bave asked for a pen- 
ny worth of settlement ; and underneatb all that yellow mud sbe bad 
a tender beart. 

" How beautif nl your little Fairy is looking, dear Mr. Tremen- 
bere I" sbe had been saying with genuine admiration, as, emerging 
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^ith him from the refresbraent-tent, her eyes feil on the girl and 
her body-guard. " If I were you I sbould feel quite nervous at bav^ 
ing so brigbt a jewel in cbargc" 

" Grace. is as good as sbe is pretty/' said tbe money-lender, in a 
tone tbat was not only confident bat bad sometbing of reproof in it. 

" No donbt, as good as gold. Bat her very simpHcity and igno- 
rance of ber own attractions bave danger in tbem/' 

" Tbat is trae," said Mr. Tremenbere. It was even truer tban sbe 
tbongbt ; be feit tbat it was bis duty some day to point ont to bis 
little Fairy tbat, kind and tender as be seemed to ber, be conid and 
woold be inflexible as iron in certain circamstances ; on an occasion 
too, petbaps, wben sbe migbt bave expected bim to be soft as wax ; 
bat be sbrank from sbowing ber a side of bis cbaracter wbicb, tbongb 
so often tnrned to otbers, sbe bad never bebeld. 

" You are a woman, and bave keen eyes," he continued, gravely ; 
" do you suspeet danger — ^I mean from any particnlar quarter ?" 

" I would ratber not answer tbat question, Mr Tremenbere." 

" Bat I insist upon it, Mrs. Linden ; my cbild has no motber.*' 

" Tbat is an appeal I cannot resist," sbe interrupted, bastily ; " bat 
I am no meddler, and bäte to make mischief ; and, moreover, I may 
be quite wrong. There is also anotber reason wbicb disinclines me 
to speak." 

'' Out with it ! let us get tbat over first," be said. His manner 
was morc brusqae even tban usual ; it concealed an anxiety. 

" Perbaps, Mr. Tremenbere, wbat I am abont to say would not be 
to yonr taste. You bave strong likings as well as prcjudices. I do 
not wish to suffer in your opinion by going counter to one o^ them." 

" You sball not suffer ; even if you are wrong, I sball be your 
debtor, Mra. Linden. Wbo is it you suspeet ?' 

'^ I suspeet no one ; bnt, in my judgment, tbe most likely quarter 
f or danger to Grace to come from is tbe one in wbicb you bave placed 
most confidence." 

" He dares not," replied, Mr. Tremenbere, in low, boarse tones. It 
was unnecessary to mention names, for bis own eyes, and those of 
his companion, were fixed, wbile tbey were speaking, upon tbe man 
in question. He was standing, witb smiling lip, stroking a whisker 
** as tbe rabbit fondles bis own barmless face," between tbe two la- 
dies, and making bimself agreeable, as it seemed to botb of tbem. 

" There is notbing, in my opinion, tbat he dares not do," was Mrs» 
Linden's quiet rcjoinder. " His will is as strong as yours, and he is 
vöry subtle." 
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" You Are right so far, bat you do not nnderstand how well he 
understands me, Moreover, if what you iraagine were tbe fact, 
Agnes, who is as sharp-eyed as yourself, would not fall to discover it." 

There was a reply on Mrs. Linden's ups, which, if expressed, would 
bave surprised her companion very mach ; but it never passed theni. 

" Agnes suspects nothing because she deems her, sister still a child," 
she answered, after a moment's pause. " That very circnmstance, 
however, may be to Grace's disadvantage. She may come under his 
influence without knowing it, and the knowledge may come too late." 

It would have been impossible to guess from Mr. Tremenhere's 
face that the suspicion of this very thing had already occurred to 
him, and that not an hour ago ; but he nodded, and jerked his band 
out in a manner that informed Mrs. Linden, who had studied his sign 
language to some purpose, that what she had said to him had had its 
weight, and would be attended to. His anger, however, mnst have 
been great, since even the presence of his little Fairy did not prevent 
his addressing bis subordinate, when he came up with him, in the 
harshest tone. 

" What are you hanging about here f or, Roscoe, instead of mak- 
ing yourself useful about the place ?" 

Mr. Roscoe looked quite unraoved, and, as Agnes knew, was per- 
fectly well able to answer for himself under much more trying cir- 
cumstances, but to have him thus spoken to in the hearing of Mrs. 
Linden was unendurable to her. 

" If there is any one to blame," she interposed, " blame me, for it 
was at my request that Mr. Roscoe kept us Company." 

It wag the first time she had ever evinced to her father the small- 
est interest in that gentleman, and she regretted the speech the in- 
stant she had uttered it. 

Mr. Tremenhere, however, did not appear displeased, and seemed 
even mollitied by it. His suspicions had taken another direction, 
and were monopolized by another object. 

" In that case," he said, coldly, " I will take Mr. Roscoe's place ;" 
and so saying, he dismissed him with a wave of his band. 

Mrs. Linden dowered Agnes with a smile of such quiet significance 
as that young lady would have liked to recompense by strangling 
her on the spot. 

Even in the riebest households there are drawbacks to perfect 
happiness, and there was more than one skeleton in the closet at 
Lebanon Lodge, the existence of which it was highly desirable should 
not be suspected by an outsider. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THB WARNING. 

It was Mr. Tremenhere's custom, when the labors of each day 
were over, to write down the result of tliem in a ccrtain ledger, fur- 
nished with great locks, like a prison door, in Company with liis 
faitbful assistant, Mr.Roscoe. The place of raeeting of these two 
recording angels was a small uppcr room (such as could not bc spied 
upon), f arnished like a bank parlor, and in wbich more money (in 
paper) was wont nigbtly to change hands than in the saloous of 
Moniico, and with a much greater percentage in favor of " tbe ta- 
ble." Even when there had been bat little basiness done, they 
would still meet together and concert benevolent schemes for get- 
ting this and tbat poor fellow out of bis difficalties, and also for rec- 
ompensing themselves for their trouble in the matter. It was not 
done in the prim, stifE way in which affairs are sometimes conducted 
in the city, but over cigars and brandy and soda ; and these discas- 
sions, especially so far as Josh was concerned, were carried on with 
mach dramatic force and freedom from Convention. These two 
Spiders, working in the same web, were in strong contrast to each 
otfaer; the one somewhat bloated and unwieldy, bat uncommonly 
dcft and keen, and the other lank and agile, and qaick to snpply 
a thread where it was wanted, and the glaten to fix it. 

Even after the birthday party at Lebanon Lodge they met as 
usual, thoagh a trifle later ; for because a day had been spcnt in 
conviviality, it by no means followed with these diligent workers that 
no " Operation" had been effected. From the flower Pleasure it was 
quite as mach their habit to plack the blossom Basiness as from tbe 
raore ordinary soarces ; the nettle Danger was more often boand up 
in it in that case than asaal, and required their more particular at- 
tention. 

Mr. Tremenhere's face was graver to-night than customary, and 
had even a snllen look, which, to do him jastice, it rarely wore. If 
he was not the best-mannered man that ever picked pocket, as some 
eulogist described him, who knew perhaps more of pick-pocketing 
thau of manners, he was of a rauch more genial nature than could be 
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expected from any one in bis line of bnsiness ; he had his likings, 
not altogether misplaced, and was always more willing to do a kind- 
nesB that cost bim notbing tban an injury. He was not an bonora* 
ble man, of course ; tbere wcre legal autborities of bigb standing 
wbo bad pronounced bim disbonest ; bat be was not one of yoar 
mean ^nd miserly money-lenders. His buge fortune bad not been 
bailt up by scraping and paring ; it was even said tbat from bones on 
wbicb be bad fonnd nnexpected pickings be bad sometimes taken 
less tban be migbt bave done, tboogb tbat idea perbaps owed its or- 
igin to tbe love of romance wbicb, I am tbankf al to say, pervades 
every section of society. Bat be liked bis comforts, and never al- 
lowed bimself to be put oat by a small tbing. Yet it was a small 
tbingy as Mr. Boscoe tbougbt, tbat bad pat bis companion out to- 
nigbt, and, as bis custom was, be at once grappled witb it. His 
own marvellous power of intuition was one of tbe tbings, as be well 
knew, for wbicb bis lord and master valued bim ; and be never 
sbrank, as a mere subordinate would bave done, from treading on a 
tender place^ or binting tbat tbe otber bad bere and tbere been less 
sagacious in bis proceedings tban became bim. 

" General Saint-Gatien teils me tbat you are going to let bim bave 
tbat money," be observed, quietly, as be lit bis cigar. 

Even in bis talks witb bis patron Mr. Roscoe always gave bis cli- 
ents tbeir f uU title, wbereas Josb was terribly at bis ease in Zion, and 
would speak of persons of tbe bigbest position witb tbe most sbock- 
ing famüiarity. 

^' Of course you know best" (a pbrase be never used unless be was 
quite sure tbe otber was in tbe wrong), '^ but, in my opinion, tbe gen- 
eral is a squeezed lemon." 

Mr. Tremenbere tbrew out bis band in bis contemptuous fasbion. 

"D n Saint-Gatien!" besaid; "Tm going to bave a word or 

two witb you P^ 

Roscoe bad a command over bis featnres wbicb would bave fitted 
bim for a diplomatist or a poker-player of tbe bigbest order ; but, 
tbougb be raised bis eyebrows and looked up in bis companion's 
face witb well-afiEected surprise, be feit tbe telltale color in bis cbeeks 
as be did so. 

" If you are deceiving me, Edward Roscoe," continued Mr. Tre- 
menbere, speaking witb a sternness tbat was almost savage in its in- 
tensity, and gazing at bim witb angry eyes, " it will be tbe worst 
piece of work you ever did for yourself — by Heaven, it will !" 

** Peceiving you, Mr. Tremenbere !" IJis tppe wf|S one of sbeor 
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amazement, but still the telltale blood would not be kept down, but 
rose and rose tili it sang ** traitor " in bis very ears. 

*' Have I taken you f rom the gatter, I wonder, and clothed and 
tanght and fed yon, only that yoa sbould tarn liko an ungratefnl 
cur, and snap at my band ! — for yon cannot bite me, sir, you cannot 
Ute me, JVo /" 

The speaker's excitement was extreme, and made tbe greater Im- 
pression on bis companion, becanse sach a state of mind in bis pa- 
tron was witbout a precedent. Tbe fear wbich filled Mr. Roscoe's 
mind was also as great a stranger tbere. He bad secrets of bis own 
— ^and damaging ones — ^but if all of tbem (save one) bad been dis- 
covered, be would bave met bis accusers witb a front of brass. Tbe 
question that stirred bis scbeming soul to its mnddy depths was, 
'* Had that one been discovered ?" No ! if it bad been, be would bave 
been by tbis time in the street, witb Mr. Tremenbere's door closed 
forever bebind bim ; but, nevertbeless, it might be suspected ; notbing 
less, he feit, than such a suspicion could bave moved bis patron tbus. 

*' I don't know wbat you meap, Mr. Tremenbere ; I cannot defend 
royseif, since' you are striking me in tbe dark. I only know that 
you are doing me a grievous wrong." . 

^' It may be so— I hope it is, for yonr sake, not for mine, sir ; be 
snre of that. I say again, it does not He within tbe power of man 
to hurt me ; I have no weak point — none." 

His appearance pbysically was not corroborative of tbis statement. 
His huge and flabby f rame shook f rom head to f oot ; bis eyes were 
bloodshot; and on his forebead tbere was a ghastly dew. Under 
circumstances less affecting bis own vital interests Mr. Roscoe would 
bave been seriously alarmed for his patron ; but for tbe moment it 
behooved bim to look to bimself alone, and be armed at all points, 
though indeed, if the stroke he awaited should be that be had in his 
mind, even his ready skill and buckler of buirs*bide wonld little 
avail bim* 

'' I am here to ask you notbing," continued tbe money-lender after 
a long pause ; '^ for, if you are guilty, I know I should only meet 
witb lies." 

It was not a complimentary Observation, but, to the person ad- 
dressed, it gave more satisfaction than under other circumstances 
any eulogy could have done. He uttered a silent sigh of relief, and 
bowed his head witb Eastern humility — ^behavior so foreign to his 
character that if his companion had not been blinded witb passion 
it might have itself betrayed bim, 
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" I am here, Edward Roscoe, to warn you for the first time and 
the last. Yoa think yoarself my right band, and I do not deny 
your use ; yoa trade on it, I know, and I don't blame you ; you have 
lived on the crumbs that Lave fallen from my table, and grown fat 
upon tbem ; let that content you. Beware of interfering between 
me and mine !" 

'^Then it is so," was tbe otber^s in ward thougbt; "he does sus- 
pect it." He dared not meet bis patron's eye, but, looking critically 
at bis cigar (whicb was natural enougb, since it had gone out, but 
that he did not notice), replied deferentially, ^'I have no remem- 
brance of ever having done so, Mr. Tremenhere." 

" Knowing me as you do," continned the money-lender, without 
paying any attention to this disclaimer, " you are aware, I suppose, 
that if any one of those men who were in this house to-day, men of 
rank and birtb, and some of them not without expectations, which 
no one knows better than myself how to realize, was to ask one of my 
daughters in marriage, what sort of answer he would get from me ?" 

" I know that he might just as well ask for the moon," replied 
the othcr, dryly. 

"And if, notwithstanding that reply, he should put bis design 
into exccntion, and persuade the silly girl to marry him, you know 
too what would happen then ?" 

" Nothing would happen," returned Mr. Roscoe, forcing a smile, 
" except that he would have found a wife. She would not, as I can 
well believe, be the heiress he had looked for." 

"Heiress!" hissed the money-lender; "while I lived she would 
not have a penny, and when I was dead she would have a Shilling, 
jnst a Shilling, to show that I had not forgotten her." 

" Indeed, sir, I think it very probable." 

" Probable ? It would most certainly happen. My money shall 
never, never " — ^here he Struck the table with bis large, nerveless hand, 
as a fish-monger smites bis slab with a flatfish — "feed the insatiable 
maw of any spendthrift — no, not if he could make my girl a duch- 
ess. Do you think, then, it is likely that a low-born schemer, who, 
notwithstanding bis shrewd wits, and contempt for ne^er-do-wells, 
himself runs risks I know^ and looks to become wealthy in a moment 
by a lucky stroke on 'change, would have a better chance of enriching 
himsolf by the same means at my expense f" 

Such an insult might have brought the blood to any man's check, 
but it was not the insult that turned that of him to whom it was 
addressed to crimson. 
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"Such a character as you describe, Mr. Tremenhere," he answered, 
quietly, " woald have most certainly no chance at all." 

"You are right. Lay your own words to heart and profit by 
them. Stop !" — f or the other was about to speak — " there is one 
thing more. Notwithstanding the conviction you have expressed, it 
is possible that you may entertain au Illusion. You may think — 
though you ought to know me better — that, notwithstanding what 
I have Said on this matter, and how fully purposed I am in my own 
mind about it, there is a^weak point through which you may reach 
my heart and gain your ends. t There is his little Fairy,* you may 
be saying to yourself, ' who is dearer to him than all his wealth, 
and whom he would never doom to — what he most despises and 
detests himself — a life of poverty. If I could wind myself into her 
affection, and secure her for ray own, he would forgive her, though 
be would never forgive me, Sooner or later he would come to terms; 
on his death-bed at least he would send for her, and say, " You are 
my daughter still ;" ' if you are thinking that, Edward Roscoe, you 
are in a Fool's Paradise indeed." 

While his patron was thus speaking, the flush had gradually left 
the other's cheek ; a certain rigidity of limb, caused by some extreme 
tension of the nerves, had also disappeared ; except that he experi- 
enced a sense of relief instead of pain, he was like a man who re- 
covers from a fainting fit, and, though not unconscious of a danger 
narrowly escaped, begins to feel himself again. 

" Mr. Tremenhere," he replied, in a tone more grave than ordinary, 
bnt without a trace of his recent humility, " you amaze me. I say 
nothing of the infamy that is presupposed in the monstrous offence 
which you would by implication impute to me, except that it is of 
so yile a character that, even with your low opinion of human nat- 
ure, I feel confident it did not originate in your own mind. None 
bnt a woman who had her own ends to serve could have conceived 
it." 

"Never you mind how it got there," answered the other, curtly. 
" It w there." 

" I see it is ; I see that your mind has been poisoned against me. 
Let it be so. Think anything of me that you please. Let me be as 
base and faithless to the trust you have placed in me as malice can 
paint. But, remember, in so doing you impute ingratitude and dis- 
obedience to one whom you know to be incapable of such offences — 
an innocent and loving child." 

" Pooh, poöh !" answered the other, contemptuously, " None of 
3 
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Yoar heroica, sir. Of coone she is innocent, bat she is no longer a 
child. You sent her flowers to-day.'* 

*^ Her birtfaday ! Evea if I had sent her diamonds, it wonld have 
been no sach matter. I sbonld not have dreamed of yoar objecting 
to it She has been ' Orace ' to me ever since 1 have known her ; 
bat hencef orward she shall be ' Miss Grace,' like her sisters. Yoa 
were kind enoogh to say jast now that anything I might allege in 
mj own defence — against a charge of which I knew nothing, and as 
little expected it to be this as one of arson — wonld probably be lies. 
Ask, then, Miss Grace herseif what I have said to her, how I have 
behaved to her, so long as she cat remember. That I have not been 
truthful to her may be jastly arged against me ; bat did you wish 
me to be trathfal to her? When she asked her simple, ignorant 
qaestions abont her father's calliog — " 

" Be silent, sir," interrupted the money-lender, savagely, *' and let 
my Grace alone !" 

'^ As yoa please, Mr. Tremenhere, thongh it seems hard that a 
man's mouth should be closed on the very matter which wonld es- 
tablish his innocence« However, since that is forbidden groand, and 
also as it seems yoa think me knave enongh for anything, the only 
line of defence that is left me is to plead that, if gnilty, I am not 
responsible for my actions. If I have entertained sach a project as 
has been snggested by you, I ronst certainly be stark staring mad. 
I put aside the fact that I am doable the yoang lady's age, and to- 
tally nnfitted by my position to indace her (if the sabject of matri- 
mony has ever entered her mind, which I do not believe) to waste a 
thonght on me ; I only arge this argament that, since I have been 
yoar confidential clerk for many years, I know something of your 
character ; and what I have gathered f rom my stndy of it is that, so 
far from yoar aSection for yoar youngest daughter being likely to 
mitigate in yoar eye any sach act of folly and disobedience on her 
part, it wonld add f uel to fire. Yoa are not a man to be crossed in 
anything on which yoa have set yoar mind ; bat where yoa have 
set yoar heart, Opposition, if I read yoa aright, woald tarn it from 
stone to steel. Knave let me be, if it is yoar pleasare to consider 
me such ; bat, whether blinded by yoar own passion or hoodwinked 
by another, I cannot believe that you have been brought to think 
Edward Roscoe a born fool.'' 

These words flowed with a force and earnestness that, if they 
were feigned, woald have proved the Speaker to be a consummate 
actor indced ; the expression of his face, as he stood steadily con- 
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froDtiDg the other, was almost contemptaoas in its defiant conti- 
dence ; bis air had lost all its habitual secretiveness and reserve, and 
manifested, what had probably never been seen in it before, an hon- 
est indignation. 

'' It may be as yon say, sir ; I hope it is," was the cold rejoinder. 
^' I have made no accusation against yon, and I do not regret my 
Word of .warning. I have done." 

These last words were attered thickly and indistincüy, and had a 
terrible significance for the ear that heard thenoi. The speaker's face 
had turned parple, and had a look in it which agitated his compan- 
ion with a stränge mixture of hope and fear. 

** You are not well, Mr. Tremenhere ?" • 

A Sharp and bitter cry broke from the lips of^the money-lender 
as he sank backward in his chair. 

In a moment Roscoe was at his side, unloosing his neck-cloth. It 
was an involuntary action, and, after he had performed it, he re- 
mained motionless as a statne; his eye mechanically sought the bot- 
tle of brandy, bat his band did not move towards it. He stood 
watching his master like a dog (bat with no such faithfal or anx- 
ions look), and with his ear on the Stretch for any external sound. 
Wonld that scream have roased the hoase, he was wondering, or 
had no one heard it f Presently the money-lender opened his eyes. 
'* Brandy !" he gasped. With steady band the other poured oat a 
glassful and gave it him, like medicine to a child. The stimulant 
revived him. 

** Teil no one of this," he marmared. Roscoe inclined his head. 

" If I had not thought sach woald have been your wish," he an- 
swered, gently, ^' I shoald have called assistance." 

"You did qaite right — anotherT' 

" I am af raid yoa have been in great pain, sir," said the other, as 
he obeyed him. 

" Pain doesn't express it ; it was tortare — agony." 

" For the moment yoa lost yoar breath, I fear." 

" It was not breathlessness ; it was annihilation." 

He feit for his handkerchief and wiped bis forehead. 

"That was the dew of death, Roscoe. Bat for yoa" — he had 
caoght sight of the neck-cloth on bis knee — ^" I shoald have been 
gone. I sbali not forget it." 

"Yoa make mach of a trifle, Mr. Tremenhere." 

" A trifle, yoa call it ! By George ! let roe teil yoa, it was toach 
and go." 
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There was no occasion to teil Mr. Roscoe that. He was fully 
coDscioas of tbe serious nature of bis companion^s seizure, and also 
tbat, for tbe time at least, tbere was no furtber danger to be appre- 
bended from it. Tbe monej-lender^s face bad assumed its normal 
complexion — not a particularly wbolesome one, it is trae, but witb 
no resemblance, sacb as it bad so lately worn, to tbat of a man balf 
Strangled; it was carions, too, bow, witb retnrning life, bis old man- 
ner of speecb bad been resumed, wbicb, but now, in view of tbe 
Beckoning Hand, bad been so apprebensively grave. 

" Yes, you've bad your warning, and Fve bad mine, tbe same 
evening," be eontinued, grimly ; '* but mine was a real notice to 
quit Wbat fools we are, even tbe sbarpest of us !^' be added, in a 
low voice. 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Tremenbere ; I did not catcb wbat you 
were saying." 

** Never mind ; it was not wortb catcbing. Now I sball do." And 
be looked towards bis bedroom door, wbicb communicated witb tbe 
sitting-room. 

"I don't tbink you ougbt to be left, sir," returned tbe otber; "it 
will be no inconvenience to me to sleep bere on tbe sofa, so as to 
bear you if you called." 

Tbe words were conebed in dry roecbanical tones, Httle in ac- 
cordance witb tbe sympatby tbey suggested, and tbe Speaker kept 
bis eyes upon tbe floor as be uttered tbem. Perbaps it was somc 
sense of sbortcoming in bis manner, or even some expression in that 
downcast face, wbicb tbe otber was regarding very sbarply, that 
caused Mr. Tremenbere to decline tbis offer, and without tbanks. 

"No, no, I sball be better alone," be said, witb abrupt decision. 
"Good:nigbt!" 

" Very good." Mr.' Roscoe lit bis candle and left tbe room. His 
patron listened for a moment as tbougb to make sure tbe otber had 
gone away, then moved to tbe door, and softly locked and bolted iL 

"My nerves are tborougbly upset," be muttered to bimself. 
" Wbat could be bope to get by murdering me ? Tbat woman was 
wrong, too, Fm pretty sure, about bis baving any designs on Grace ; 
still be migbt bave bad, and in tbat case, if I had died to-nigbt — 
well, tbere sball be no more risks; to-morrow it sball be done.'* 
Tbere was a large bookcase in tbe room, filled mostly witb legal 
works, and on tbe top sbelf an encyclopaBdia in many volumes ; be 
took down volume one and turned to a certain article. " This dis- 
ease," it said, " is cbaracterized by intense pain and sense of con- 
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striction ; the paroxjsms begin ^itb tbe breastbone and extend to 
tbe sboulder. Tbe fits recur, and tbe patient dies in one of tbera." 
" I tbougbt so." He put tbe book back carefallj in its place, and 
reseated bimself in bis cbair. " I must not allow myself, it seems, 
to be pat out by tbings as I was to-day. Tbere will be no occasion to 
be put out wben one bas guarded against all possible consequences. 
And in tbe mean time notbing sball disturb me." Nevertbeless, 
tbougb tbere was no recurrence of bis malady, Mr. Tremenbere was 
a good deal disturbed tbat nigbt His sleep was broken, and once, 
an bour or two after he bad retired to rest, be tbougbt be beard tbe 
handle of bis sitting-room door tnrned ; but tbat, no doubt, as be 
assured bimself, was fancy. Witb tbe niorning ligbt he was almost 
bimself again; the impression of wbat he bad suffered was still 
npon bim, but greatly weakened ; and tbougb he was no less deter- 
mined to put into effect the resolution he bad formed the previous 
night, tbere seen^ed no such pressing occasion for it. Tbat infor- 
mation in the encyclopsßdia was doubtless correct enougb, but it 
inigbt not apply to bim. Since doubt, however, bad become a fac- 
tor in his case, tbere were two tbings to be done instead of one. 



CHAPTER VI. 

AN HONEST XAWTSR. 



The difference between the probability and the certainty of death, 
liowever sligbt in degree, is very marked as regards the feelings of 
hira who is threatened witb it. Even in a " forlorn-bope " tbere is 
still a hope of life, and if tbere were none at all, tbere would be a 
great falling off in tbe nnmber of volunteers. Tbere are raore peo- 
ple in tbe world, indeed, who wish to die than is comraonly sup- 
posed, but still they are not numerous, and Mr. Joseph Tremenbere 
was certainly not among them. He bad none of the fears tbat 
agitated Hamlet as regards the f utnre ; tbougb his motto of "No 
risks" was not perhaps utterly lost sight of even in tbat matter; 
but, on the whole, he was well content witb this sublunary sphere, 
and he bad a characteristic objection to exchange it for nothing — 
wbich was tbe alternative tbat he looked forward to. 

After breakfast, on the moming after his "shaking" (as he now 
called it to bimself), instead of sitting in his parlor as usual awaiting 
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the bright-winged flies of pleasare, he left bis assistant to enteiv 
tain them, and took bis way on foot to tbe boase of a well-known 
pbysician. It was not bis own doctor, tboagb be bad great confi- 
dence in tbat gentlemaD, and made use of bim in a manner veiy 
nnasnal; sent bim a mucb larger crop of patients tban genenilly 
arises from tbe seed of individaal gratitude, and took an interest in 
tbeir well-being, wbicb, bat for its close conneetion witb finance, 
wonld bave stamped bim as a pbilantbropist Bot tboagb be bad 
raany secrets in common witb bim, be did not wisb to make bim 
the depositary of bis present apprebensions aboat bimself. He pre- 
ferred to consnlt a stranger. Tbis resolve bad its inconveniences ; 
for be migbt bave to wait bis tarn for admission, and waiting — 
where bo was paying for it instead of being paid — did not at all 
snit witb Mr. Tremenbere's bumor. Wbo of as is so fortunate as 
not to be acqaainted witb tbat grim antecbamber (tbe same all tbe 
World over) in wbicb we await onr sammons to tbe (medical) ball 
of doom f Wben not nsed for its present parpose, it is a dining- 
room, bat anytbing less saggestive of conviviality it is difficnlt to 
imagine. Will dainty disbes really in dne coarse sapply tbe place 
of tbose moaldy books and long-dead periodicals tbat lie on tbat 
f anereal table ? Will tbese miserable fellow-creatnres tbat sarroand 
as, dyspepticy pale, and silent, be saccceded by jovial gaests? It 
seems impossible. Wby do tbey look at eacb one as be enters with 
sacb serioas disfavor, as if tbeir cbances of life were diminisbed by 
any addition to tbeir nambers t It is because tbey believe tbat be 
bas, like tbemselves, given a sbilling to tbe bntler to call bim before 
bis tarn. In Josb's case tbey were wrong ; for be bad bribed tbe 
man witb balf a crown. 

" Mr. Tremenbere, by appointment^^ were tbe words tbat dropped 
witb dae solemnity from tbe lips of tbat discreet serving-man tbe 
very next time be opened tbe door. It was even more improper in 
the patient tban in tbe batler, bat it sbould be cbaritably remem- 
bered tbat the encyclopsedia bad warned bim to avoid all mental 
emotions, sacb as impatience, and " baving to wait '* was tberefore 
bad for bim. If tbose be bad wronged conld bave seen Mr. Tre- 
menbere's face wben be emerged from bis interview witb tbe doctor, 
they woald bave bad tbeir revenge. He bad gone in witb tbe ex- 
pectation of bearing bad news, bat not witb tbe certainty of it ; be 
came ont witb tbe words of doom ringing in bis ears. He bad 
asked for tbe tratb, in bis plain-spoken way, and the trath bad been 
told bim. The doctor, knowing wbo be was, bad taken an nnasaal 
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interest in bim ; a wise doctor always does in such cases ; haman nat- 
nre is almost as mncb bis stady as anatomy. This interest is quite 
independent of sympatby, or even pity. '^Tbere is notbing so beau- 
tifol as a beautiful skin — except a skin disease," said an entbnsias- 
tic sargeon ; and virtue is always a less attractive snbject for moral 
diagnosis tban its contrary. 

Sentence of deatb bad been passed npon tbe great money-Iender. 
To most people in sucb circamstances money wonld bave taken a 
yery secondary place in tbeir reflections, bnt in tbose of Josepb Tre- 
menbere it assnmed even greater proportions tban usnal. There 
was not a moment, as it seemed to bim, to be lost in putting ont of 
tbe reacb of barm, of guarding f rom greed and waste and folly, tbat 
treasure tbe amassing of wbich bad been tbe darling object of bis 
laborions days. If life mnst needs be lost, tbat at least sbould be 
saved, and in its entirety. Tbe qnestion Cui bono^ for wbose benefit 
it was to be saved, did not enter into bis mind. Tbe gold itself 
vas tbe tbing sacred to bim, and required no temple to sanctify it. 
Cnriously enongb — tbougb not so to tbose wbo are acqnainted witb 
tbe inconsistencies of bnman natnre — Mr. Tremenbere, despite tbe 
fancy valae tbat be placed upon bis ricbes, bad not yet made bis 
will. Tbe folly of sncb an Omission bad never Struck bim tili last 
nigbt, and tbat soliloqny of bis, '^ Wbat fools we are, even tbe 
sbarpest of us !" bad referred to it Bnt now be feit tbat be bad 
not only been a fool bnt a madman. Like one wbo bas been living 
in a costly bnt wooden bouse, wbicb constitates bis wbole property, 
and snddenly remembers, " I am not insnred," be stood amazed and 
alarmed at bis own recklessness. Tbe very idea of tbe risk be bad 
run brongbt on anotber risk ; bis beart began to beat in an abnormal 
fasbion ; bis terrified fancy pictured it as tbe premonitory symptom 
of tbat second '* seizure '* wbicb tbe doctor bad warned bim would 
probably be bis last. Ten tbonsand pounds out of bis buge board 
he would bave given gladly for tbe bours, not of respite from deatb, 
but of freedom from distracting tbougbts and fears, so tbat be migbt 
accomplisb tbe all-important task tbat lay before bim witb a clear 
brain. His ideas upon tbe matter — bis testamentary intentions — 
bad long been made np; but all tbe complex plan wonld go for 
notbing nnless be could communicate it to anotbeir* 

He was in tbe street (bow be got tbere be did not know), bold- 
ing to a lamp-post, and looking to tbe passer-by like a man wbo 
bad been overtaken not so mncb by fate as by liqnor. ' It was fort- 
nnately a very quiet tborougbfare, cbiefly inbabited by doctors, and 
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he gradaally came to himself without having attracted public atten- 
tion. He calied a fonr-wheeled cab, and drove to a solicitor's office 
at no great distance, and here again, as in tbe doctor^s case, be did 
not cboose bis own solicitor. He knew more tban one gentleman 
of tbat profession, and waa on mucb more intimate terms witb tbem 
tban is usnally tbe case witb lawyer and dient, but be knew too 
mucb of tbem to wisb tbem to know so mucb about bim as it bad be- 
come necessary to disclose. Mr. Allerton was a solicitor witb wbom 
indeed be bad bad dealings, and of a confidential nature, but tbey 
bad not been amjcable dealings. He bad acted for Lord Morella in 
connection witb certain transactions wbicb tbe money-lender bad 
bad witb bis lordsbip's son and beir, and bad expressed bimself 
ratber strongly on Mr. Tremenbere's course of conduct. He bad 
even gone so far as to say, in a conversation to wbicb tbere were no 
witnesses, " It is my opinion, Mr. Tremenbere, tbat you are acting 
like a rogue in tbis matter." 

But insinuations of tbat sort bad never made tbe money-lender^s 
beart *'go"; be was too mucb accustomed to tbem; moreover, be 
bad got tbe better of tbe lawyer in tbe affair in question, and could 
bave afforded to put up witb even stronger vituperation at tbe same 
price. He bad a large cbarity under sucb circumstances for basty 
expressioDS, and not only bore no malice because of tbem, but ratber 
respected bim wbo uttered tbem for bis candor and perspicacity. 
Tbere is a foolisb saw about rogues believing all otber raen to be as 
roguisb as tbemselves; but be must be a poor rogue indeed, and 
little likely to succeed in bis calling, wbo entertains any sucb belief. 
Tbere is no one wbo understands tbe advantage of genuine bonesty 
— and in bis way appreciates it — better tban your clever scoundrel. 
He may dislike tbe honest man exceedingly, but if be says he de- 
spises bim, be is a liar. He bas in trutb a mucb higher opinion of 
bim tban of any one in tbe same line of business as himself. 

Mr. Allerton was what many people consider a rarity-^an honest 
lawyer ; but be bad cbaracteristics of a still more unusual kind. It 
was cruelly said of one of bis profession wbo pretended to bave tbem, 
tbat though a professing Christian, he was a practising attorney ; 
but Mr. Allerton was really a religious man. How it came about 
was of course a subject of great speculation. His detractors said 
tbat since Lord Morella, his chief dient, was one of tbe great lead- 
ers of tbe evangelical party, it was only natural — meaning tbat it was 
to bis obvious interest — that Mr. Allerton sbould be evangelical too ; 
but those wbo said so knew little about bim, or were very sballow 
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critics. With this side of thät gentleman's cbaracter, however, Mr. 
Tremenhere did not concern hiroself ; he never meddied with mat- 
ters he did not underatand ; bat he knew that Mr. Alierton was an 
honest and trustworthy man, and for that reason, and that reason 
only, he was about to introst bim with the knowledge, and, he 
hoped, the management, of bis private affairs. 

On arriving at the lawyer^s office he was shown into the waiting- 
rooro, which he was well pleased to see unoccupied, and sent in bis 
Card. The clerk who took it came back with promptitude, and the 
intimation that Mr. Allerton was very particularly engaged. If Mr. 
Tremenhere had any communication to make, he added, Mr. Aller- 
ton would be very happy to receive it — in writing. 

Not the least distarbed by this rebuff, Mr. Tremenhere sat down 
and wrote, a%reqne8ted, just a few words : 

^' My bnsiness is of the most pressing importance, and has noth- 
ing whatever to do with Lord C.'s affairs." 

This he sealed with wax before confiding it to the messenger. 

" Just give Mr. Allerton thaty^ he said, with the air of a man who 
knows its Contents will be attended to. Nor was bis confidence rais- 
placed. The clerk retumed, though by no means immediately, with 
a civil request that Mr. Tremenhere would " walk this way." 

He knew the way very well, for he had often trodden it on no 
very agreeable errands, and the last time had been the occasion on 
which that injurious reroark had been applied to bim which the 
exigencies of our story have compelled us (with mach regret) to 
qaote. 

Mr. Allerton was a short, thin, wiry man, not mach above middle- 
age, but with a gravity of countenance that made bim appear older 
than he was. He looked even graver than usual as the money- 
lender was announced, rose f rom bis chair withont, however, moving 
foot or band, and looking keenly at bis visitor through bis specta- 
cles, inquired, in a tone that was far from conciliatory, " To what am 
I indebted, Mr. Tremenhere, for this entirely unexpected visit ?" 

'*I want your professional assistance on a matter of great mo- 
ment, bat not a disputed one, and solely in connection with my own 
affairs." 

" Then I think you had better go elsewhere, sir ; to speak frank- 
ly, I have no desire to be connected with tbem, or with you, in any 
way. I have no interest in your affairs, Mr. Tremenhere." 

" I venture to think that you will alter that opinion if you will 
have the patience to listen to me for five minutes," was the money- 
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lender^s qaiet rejoinder. " I am very unwell ; mW yoa permit me 
to take a chair ?^' 

Tbe lawyer frowned, bat nodded ; his face had not one toach of 
syropathy ; he seemed to be saying to himself, like tbe diplomatist 
who beard tbat his astute rival \vas dying, '' I wonder what he does 
tbat forf" 

" I am quite aware, Mr. Allerton, of tbe opinion you entertain of 
me; and have neitber tbe time, nor, to say truth, tbe desire to at- 
tempt to controvert it. I know tbat I have do claim npon yonr 
attention wbatever, save one — onr common humanity," 

" Tbose are stränge words to come f rom your lips, Mr. Tremen- 
herc," said tbe lawyer, coldly, but looking at bis visitor witb some 
curiosity too. He was obliged to acknowledge to bimself tbat tbe 
man looked ill, and tbe sense of having wronged bim s(^far had its 
effect on bim. 

" I have jast come from a doctor's consulting-room, who is not 
given to false predictions, and he has told me tbat my life bangs on 
a tbread. Let tbe extreme urgency of my case excuse, at least, my 
intrusion." 

" But wby come to me, Mr. Tremenhere ? You have friends of 
your own, as I have reason to know, learned in tbe law." 

" Bogues all," interrupted tbe money-lender, curtly ; " rogues all I 
I come to you because you are an honest man." 

A dry smile parted tbe lawyer*s lips. 

"You tbink tbat a stränge reason to actuate me, Mr. Allerton. 
You may tbink anytbing you like, if you will only act for me. I 
want you to make my will." 

The lawyer shook bis head. " I have no hesitation in saying tbat 
I positively decline tbat honor." 

" Do you refuse to oblige a dying man by performing an ordi- 
nary dnty of your profession ? Tbis is not what I expected of one 
wbose name is synonymous witb good-feeling as well as honesty. In 
any other case I sbould have appealed at first to an instinct whicb, 
in yours, as I am well convinced, has less influence — namely, self- 
interest. I propose to give you a thousand pounds for tbis great 



Service." 



"A thousand pounds I" Mr. Allerton was human, and in wbose 
bosom beats tbe heart where tbe notion of earning a thousand 
pounds in an hour or two does not touch some sy mpatbetic chord f 
He was moved for a moment; then, suddenly recovering bim- 
self, he exclaimed, witb some heat, "You must be insulting me, 
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sir ; your Intention must be to bribe me to do something dishonor- 
able !" 

"A very natural supposition, I admit," said the money-lender, 
blandly. " Bat your suspicion is quite withont f oundation, as you 
vfiW soon be convinced. I ougbt to have added that the sum in 
question is contingent npon your accepting tbe executorsbip.*' 

*' The executorship I Do you suppose I am going to draw up a 
will out of which I am myself to receive a thousand pounds ?" • 

" Why not? It is no ordinary will, I promise you. If it were 
five thousand, there would be nothing stränge or nncommon, if it 
were in due proportion to the bulk of the whole bequest, and in this 
case that is a million of money." 

Even in the perilous state in which the money-lender stood, with 
tbe grave, as he feit, gaping f or hiro, and all the things of this world, 
which had had so magnetic an attraction for bim, slipping from 
bis grasp, be uttered those last words with a certain proud com- 
placency. Nor were they withont their effect upon the lawyer him- 
self. He was used to deal with large sums, but he knew how sei- 
dem a fortune of this size was placed at the sole disposal of a single 
individual. There was wonder, perhaps even a gleam of admira- 
tion, in bis keen gray eyes ; he was dazzled in spite of bimself. 

" Of course," continued the money-lender, " a man in your posi- 
tion, who is so good as to undertake this trust, will not be treated 
as a layman. There may be — ^there must be — many Obligation» con- 
nected with it, the discharge of each of which will, of course, receive 
its proper remuneration. If I were speaking to some lawyers whom 
you and I know, I should say, ' There will be pretty pickings f but 
I am well aware that such considerations will have little weight with 
yon. What I would rather dwell npon is the opportnnities such a 
Position will afford you of administering a vast estate to good ad- 
vantage — ^the advantage, that is," he added, hastily, " of helpless and 
innocent young people — for I have three daughters, Mr. Allerton, 
who are not so well acquainted with finance as their father, and will 
doubtless stand in need of your advice and assistance.'' 

The latter part of this statement would have been the reverse of 
attractive to most persons, but Mr. Tremenhere knew bis man. Mr. 
Allerton was not averse to play the part of mentor to bis clients; 
nor can we doubt that the knowledge that in this case he would be 
bandsomely paid for it had its weight. Moreover, which was a great 
point with him, he would be robbing no one. If the money was 
the orpban's, it was not the sort of orphan that we are in the habit 
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of associating witb the widow ; his little charges woald be mere fiea- 
bites to ber. He feit rnucb as tbe bonest divine feels wbo is trans- 
lated to anotber benefice — tbat it wouid be " a wider spbere of use- 
fulness," and also involve au increase of stipend. 

Tbe lawyer looked at Mr. Tremenbere as certainly be bad never 
tbongbt to look — witb sometbing of personal interest as well as 
curiosity — as be replied : 

"Weil, well, we'll see about it. TJl tbink it over." 



CÖAPTER VII. 

THE WILL. 

When a man says, on any previonsly debated qnestion (provided 
it is not an appeal to bis purse-strings), tbat be will " tbink it over," 
bis antagonist may generally congratulate biraself on baving gained 
bis point ; and under ordinary circumstances Mr. Tremenbere would 
bave feit satisfied witb tbe success be bad so far achieved in a not 
very promising case. But tbere was tbat within bim tbat "voted 
nrgency" in tbis matter, and made procrastination alraost one with 
failare. 

" Yon are forgetting, Mr. Allerton, wbat I told you about tbe State 
of my bealtb ; wbatever is to be done, it above all tbings bebooves 
me to do it quickly." 

Tbere was tbat in tbe money-lender's words tbat reminded tbe 
lawyer of tbe unjiist Steward, and for a moment be besitated as to 
wbetber be sbould comply witb bis request or not; tbat be was 
toucbing pitcb tbere was no doubt wbatever ; but his bands were 
at least less likely to be defiled by it tban tbose of any otber man 
wbom Mr. Tremenbere would be likely to employ ; and tben tbere 
was tbe tbousand pounds down, and tbe pickings, and tbe oppor- 
tun ities for good. 

" I suppose I must oblige you, Mr. Tremenbere," be said, witb a 
sigb wbicb blew away bis last remnant of Opposition, and tbe two 
men drew tbeir chairs togetber. Like adversaries at wbist, wbo cut 
and find tbemselves in partnersbip witb one another, tbeir old an- 
tagonism ceased at once, and tbey became lawyer and client. 

Tbougb Mr. Tremenbere's fortune was so immense, it was not 
one of tbose properties wbicb, like port-wine, takes time to settle. 
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Almost the wbole of it, save bis Cumberland estate and bis lease 
of Lebanon Lodge, was in wbat migbt be almost termed bard casb — 
securities, a list of wbicb be bad taken tbe precaution to bring witb 
bim. His knowledge of basiness matters was fuUy as great as tbat 
of bis companion, and be knew exactly wbat be wanted — an attri- 
bute rare indeed, and wbicb facilitates tbe Operation of will-making 
above all otbers. Moreover, all tbat be desired at present was a 
Synopsis of bis intentions, duly witnessed, wbicb, tbougb valid in 
itself, migbt afterwards be expanded into a larger testament, sbould 
titne and bealtb be granted to bim. Tbis last circumstance, as it 
bappened, was of great service to bim in overcoming, bere and tbere, 
certain objections on tbe lawyer's part, wbo would certainly bave 
sbown a more obstinate front but for tbe tbought of tbe better op- 
portunity tbat would presently be afPorded bim of arguing tbe matter. 

** I set tbis down under protest, Mr. Tremenbere," be said more 
tban once; " I bope yoa will remember tbis." And at the words, 
*^To my faitbful clerk and assistant, Edward Roscoe, I bequeatb tbe 
sum of £5000," be could not restrain an ejaculation of astonisb* 
ment. It was an unusual tbing to do, of coarse ; tbe will-maker 
shoiild be a macbine in such cases ; but tben be knew tbe gentle- 
man— not personally, but in bis relations witb his dient — so well. 

" Quite so ; I know wbat you are tbinking, Mr. Allerton," said tbe 
money-lender, ** as tbougb you spoke it. He has feathered bis nest 
pretty well for himself, no doubt, and out of my birds ; but tbis is 
a promise. He saved my life last night, wben be migbt bave let me 
die, and greatly to bis own advantage. It cannot happen now, as I 
sball frankly teil bim, in case the temptation sbould occur again and 
be too strong for bim. But one must keep one's word. You will 
do me tbe justice to say, I think, tbat I bave always done tbat mucb." 

Mr. Allerton inclined bis bead assentingly; be could do so with- 
out scruple ; Josb's word bad always been as good as his bond, wbicb 
jcould only in a facetious sense bave been said of most of tbose be 
dealt witb. His will bad been strong, but bis promise bad been ir- 
refragable, however mucb to bis disadvantage migbt bave been its 
Performance. . 

Tbere were items in Mr. Tremenbere's testamentary instmctions 
wbicb went more against the grain witb Mr. Allerton tban tbat legacy 
to Mr. Roscoe ; and tbougb he looked upon tbe document as a tem- 
porary one, or rather as a bill in Parliament wbicb tbe Opposition 
perroits to pass mpon the understanding tbat it sball be altered in 
committee, be did not besitate to express bis disapproval of it. 
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''I.call this will of youn a crael wül, Mr. Tremenhere," he said, 
deliberately, wben all was done. 

'* I am crael oulj to be kind," answered tbe money-Iender. 

^^Tbat is, of coarse, joar view. I do not accase you of positive 
injnstice, or I shoald not be acting for you ; but in my opinion yoii 
are flying in tbe face of nature. Tbose who are dearest to yoa will 
tbink soy and not tbank you for it." 

^^Tben tbat will be because they don't know wbat is good for 
them," was tbe quiet rejoinder. 

"Tbey know better than you do," replied tbe lawyer, curtly; 
*' wbat seems to you tbe bigbest good, at all events," be added, in a 
niore conciliatory tone, " will not seem so to tbem. Money is not 
everytbing, Mr. Tremenbere, to everybody, even in tbis world." 

''No doubt; but if they prefer sometbing eise, call it by wbat 
name you will, tbere is nothing here to prevent tbem indulging 
tbeir inclinations. If tbey choose to be quixotic tbey can be so, 
and yot not starve." 

" Yes, fortunately for yonr intentions, tbere are certain * gifts over,' 
independent of tbe conditions ; bat even so, if tbis testament sbould 
be disputed, it is my duty to teil you tbat it is by no means un- 
assailable." 

'^ Do you mean to say tbat a man cannot leave bis own money as 
he pleases ?" inquired Mr. Tremenbere, scornf ully. 

" Certainly not, in all cases," returned tbe lawyer, dryly. " I do 
not say, bowever, tbat all I bave sct down bere is not perfectly le- 
gal ; but tbe Court is always prone, and rigbtly prone, to look with 
a jealous eye, unless tbere are tbe strongest reasons for it, on any 
restraint." 

'^And is religious scruple not a reason f ' put in tbe money-lendcr, 
with virtuous indignation. 

Mr. Allerton passed bis band over bis lips to bide a smile. 

^'Tbat also has been a point to be decided by tbe judge, cver 
since Lord Hardwicke's time. However, as I bave told you, tbe 
conditions are perfectly legal But I say again, Mr. Tremenbere, 
tbat it is a cruel will." 

'* I am sorry tbat you entertain tbat opinion, but I tbink a f atber 
sbould be tbe best judge of tbe interests of bis own cbildren. Out- 
side tbat, if you bave any objection to ofEer, I am ready to hear it.** 
'* Then permit me to say tbat I tbink tbis conditional reversion of 
your property towards tbe discbarge of tbe national debt is very 
Jittle to your credit. It surprises me more tban your otber provi- 
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sions, thoDgh it shocks me leas. I shoald have thought a man like 
yoa woald be above sach egotism." 

*' Very good/' said tbe money-lender, indifferently, '* let us strike 
that oat'' 

Tbis ready compliance witb bis Suggestion amazed tbe lawyer and 
gave bim bopes. It was piain tbat tbe expression of bis views bad 
no little influence witb bis stränge dient ; and it surely bebooved bim 
to do bis best to guide bim arigbt 

" Mr. Tremenbcre," be said, in a tone very different from tbat be 
bad bitberto used, *' you bave jnst now asked me to bear witness to 
yoar fidelity to yonr word ; may I ask yoa, in reti^rn, to believe tbat 
I am no bypocrite f ' 

'* I am quite snre tbat yon are not," answered tbe otber, simply ; 
^' if I bad tbougbt so, I sbould not be bere." 

'* Tben let me adjure you to tbink again bef ore yon leave tbis 
legacy of wrong bebind yoa. Do one good act, at all events, apon 
wbicb, wben yoa come to lie on yoar deatb-bed, you may look witb 
satisfaction." 

*' I sball bave no deatb-bed," was tbe dry rejoinder. " I sball die 
suddenly, Mr. Allerton ; very likely in tbe street." 

''Tben between tbis and tben, let tbere be sometbing on wbicb 
yoar mind can rest witb comfort. I cannot see into your mind, bnt 
I am mucb mistaken if tbere is not sometbing tbat troubles it. Yoa 
are not so satisfied witb wbat yoa bave just done bere" — be laid bis 
finger on tbe will — " as you would bave me believe." 

*' I am perfectly satisfied witb it." 

'' I am sorry to bear it ; it is not my business to speak of sucb 
tbings, but is tbere nothing you repent of, and for wbicb even now 
some reparation can be made ?" 

Tbe Speaker was like one wbo sboots at a venture, but wbere be 
knows tbere is plenty of game. 

** Yes !" interrupted tbe money-lender, sbarply ; " tbere is no need 
to go into tbe matter, but tbere is, I am obliged to you for re- 
roinding me of it. Instead of my property, in tbe contingencies re- 
ferred to, reverting to tbe State, let it in tbe first instance revert to 
Robert V^rnon — Heaven knows wbere be is now, but you may say 
sometime of Cockermoutb." 

** A relation ?" 

** Yes ; tbe only one I bave in tbe world — my cousin." 

*' Tbere is some sense in that^ at all events," observed tbe lawyer, 
as he made tbe alteration in favor of Robert Vernon or tbe beirs of 
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bis body. He bad seen too mach of t^e " pious fonnder " to bave 
any respect for Am, and he bad almost as much objection to the 
posthumous benefactors. of the State. 

Tben he copied out the will with bis own band^.and two of bis 
Clerks came in and witnessed it. 

*' Yoa bave laid me under a great Obligation/' said the money- 
lender, wben all was done. 

" You will best discharge it, Mr. Tremenbere," returned the other, 
gravely, " by taking a juster view of your responsibilities when we 
are treating this affair at large." 

Mr. Tremenhere smiled and beld oat bis band, wbich, this time, 
was not ref used. 

As " a fellow^eeling makes us wondrous kind," so, a common in- 
terest unites those wbo would be otherwise as far asunder as the 
polcs. 

" If you would call in some day and make the acquaintance of my 
girls, Mr. Allerton, I sboiild take it as a great kindness. It will make 
tbings easier for them afterwards. You know Lebanon Lodge?'* 

" Very well," replied the lawyer ; but whether the answer referred 
to the invitation, or only to bis knowledge of the locality, was 
doubtful. 

Mr. Allerton knew Lebanon Lodge well enougb, but bitberto it 
bad certainly not been one of the places on bis visiting list. Wbat 
would Lord Morella say, be wondered, with bis dry smile, if be came 
to know that Josh Tremenhere bad become a dient of bis ? 

The money-lender left Mr. Allerton's oflSce in a more tranquil 
frame of mind than that with wbich be bad entered it. Even 
pbysically bis visit to the lawyer bad benefited bim as much as 
that to the physician bad depressed bim. He feit that so far as 
the f uture was concerned — ^for Mr. Tremenhere's borizon was a very 
limited one — he could now snap bis fingers at Fate. His reflections 
were no longer personal, as they bad been a few bours ago ; bis 
mind was free to concern itself with others. He was just as likely 
to die as before, of course, but the matter was not so pressing 
or important, and be could speculate upon it apart from bimself. 
Wbat would become, be wondered, with a grim smile, of that wild 
team of thorougb-breds be bad so well in band, but of tbe manage- 
ment of wbich none but be possessed the secret ? How they would 
rear and holt, and kick over the traces, and upset the coach, when 
be sbould be no longer on the box-seat! Eoscoe thought a good 
deal of bimself as a whip, no doubt, but be would probably make a 
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precioas mess of it Mr. Tremenhere feit the same satisfaction in 
conteroplating the overtarn as did the diplomatist who observed 
^^ After me tbe Belüge.'' Boscoe would step into his shoes, no 
doabt, and try to wear them, nnless mdeed he contemplated that 
shorter way to wealth of which he had so lately accased him. 
Whether he did so or not was not of much coDsequence now; but 
either way there would be disappointments for Roscoe. Five thou- 
sand pounds is a large bequest to one who is no relation to the tes- 
tator, bat he was well aware that it would not satisfy the legatee in 
thiä case. He would look for more than half per cent of what his 
employer left behind him : for he had good reason to expect to be 
left executor. It is not always a judicious act, faowever, to make a 
poacher one's game-keeper. How he would stare to find AUerton's 
name, of all names, in that little document that had just been exe- 
cuted, instead of his own ! And, above all, how the document itself 
would make him stare ! 

'* You are not so satisfied with it as you would have me believe/' 
the lawyer had said; but he was perfectly satisfied with it. "A 
juster view of your responsibilities," f orsooth ; that was the ouly bit 
of cant which the other had indulged in — ^that and his absurd re- 
mark that the girls knew what was good for them better than he 
did. Why, Allerton didn't even know the girls. Would he call, he 
wondered, and see Grace? She would be ceitain to interest him, 
and it would be well indeed for his little Fairy to do so — to have 
some one outside, Lebanon Lodge and all belonging to it, to whom 
to apply for counsel. 

He was Walking through the Park beside the Kow, bat at the Up- 
per ehd of it, where' there were f ew people, and sat down on an 
empty bench to rest a little. 

His little Fairy ! She was the ouly beiug, as he believed, in all 
the World that would rcgret him ; and even so would be regrettiug 
some one eise that was not himself at all. It would be better for 
her that he should go before her eyes were opened. If his chances 
of . life had been good, things might have been very difEerent. As 
he thoughtfully pufied at his cigar and watched the smoke, a pict- 
ure rose before him of what might have been. He saw himself "re- 
tired f rom business " ; greatly looked up to by the world at large on 
account of the money he had made, but with no desire — and this 
was the strängest part of his dream — to increase his störe. He had 
no friends, for he had never made any, nor sought to make them ; 
bat there was one house which was always open to him, and wb^re 
4 
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he was welcomed by its mistress with open arms. It was one of 
those '^ stately homes of England " at wbose size and splendor for- 
eigners stand amazed; a place be bad seen pictured many times. 
Its master was a young fellow he bad always liked, but there bad 
been faults and flaws in bim of old whicb no longer existed. He 
was a peer of the realm, bat also a good busband. Tbere were lit- 
tle cbildren in tbe bouse, one of tbem the image of bis little Fairy, 
as sbe ,bad looked sonae twelve years ago or so, and tbey called bim 
" Grandp^pa." 

It was ratber a snobbisb and pincbbeck dream, perbaps, bat soeb 
as it was it sootbed and pleased bim wonderfally. He feit qaito 
annoyed wben a coaple of riders passing at füll speed aroused bim. 
from it. 

*' How are yoa, Josb ?^' one called ont as tbey swept by, and after- 
wards tbe breeze broagbt to bis ear from botb of tbem — or so it 
seemed to bim — a sound of mocking laugbter. 

The borsemen were Lord Cheribert and General Saint-Gratien. 

Tbere was notbing of novelty in tbe incident; certainly notfaing 
that ander ordinary circamstances woald bave raffled tbe money- 
lender ; bat, jast now, it did niffle bim. 

** I bave been an old fool," be murmared ; ** bat only for five 
minutes. It sball never bappen again. Saint-Gatien yonder was 
once good enougb to teil ine that he bad heard Josb Treraenbere 
called all sorts of names, bat that he bad never heard anybody call 
bim a fool. And Fll take good care that it never sball be so.'' 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THE FIRE. 

The niceties of religioas scruple are among tbe most carious 
things in haman natare, and not the less so to those who entertaia 
tbem — though in a difEerent form from those whicb excite their 
wonder — themselves. I bave seen an excellent yoang woman, de- 
voted to saet-padding and treacle, take tbe pndding without tbe 
treacle becaase the day was a Friday. I bave known a man who 
woaldn't toach a card on Sanday for the wealth of the Indies play 
at bagatelle withoat a prick of conscience. It is in the matter of 
amusement, indeed, that these refinements of propriety are most ob- 
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servable. Id wbat is called '* the religions world," f or example, to 
take a walk apon a Sanday (except in some parts of Scotland) h 
permissible, bot to moant a tricycle is sacrilegioas ; to attend dra- 
raatic representations is beld to be impious, bat to listen to Sbake« 
speare readings is an innocent recreation. Tbe opera is a synonym 
for tbe infernal regions, bat tbe concert-room is a place wbicb tbe 
best of men can patronize witboat risk of tbeir eternal welfare. 

Tbat a person of good-sense and intelligence like Mr. Allerton 
sbould strain at tbese gnats, and yet be a solicitor in large practice, 
may seem stränge ; bat be did other tbings qaite as an warran table 
in tbe eyes of rea^n, wbicb tbe world at large was not at all sar- 
prised at He was a bacbelor, and bad no one to work for bat 
bimself ; be was not greedy for gain, and yet he passed eigbt boars 
a day in a diogy office, adding to a fortune tbat was already far too 
large for bis simple needs. For my part, sacb conduct seeras tbe 
act of an idiot; bat otber people may tbink me an idiot for indulg- 
ing in my little eccentricities, wbicb travel in anotber direction. 
We all possess glass boases of some kind or anotber — tbongh yoars 
and mine, reader, are mere cacamber framea — and sboald not tbrow 
stones. 

Mr. AUerton was verj fond of masic, tbongb be woald not bave 
listened to an orcbestra in a tbeatre to oblige Lord Morella bimself 
(and, indeed, it was very anlikely tbat bis lordsbip woald have asked 
tbat favor of bim) ; and be tboagbt it no barm, a few nigbts after 
bis interview witb Mr. Tremenbere, to find bimself sitting in a stall 
at tbe new Harmony Hall in Soatb Eensington. . 

It was an edifice tbe old lawyer knew sometbing aboat, for be 
bad been tbe solicitor to tbe Company wbo ballt it, bat it was not 
on tbat accoant tbat it now enjoyed bis patronage ; be woald have 
gone anywhere eise, and at no small inconvenience to bimself, tö 
bear sncb singing as its program me promised bim to-night. He 
bad come early, thoagb not so mach from fearing to miss any of 
it as from babit — ^yoa coald be five minntes too late for everything 
in the world worth having, he ased to say, bat yoa coald not be five 
minntes too soon — ^and he amnsed bimself by watciiing the hoase 
filL He was a little deaf, and bad consequently taken a stall close 
to the stage, and he stood np witb bis back tö it, opera-glass in 
band, and looked abont him. There were a good many people he 
knew, and they him : for tbe most part, qaiet nnfashionable f olks, 
very different from the sparkling throng tbat chat and smile wiih 
one anotber at tbe playhonse; he thoaght little of them at tbe 
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time, bat circumstances afterwards arose "which caused him to re- 
member them all very particularly. In bis vicinity, however, there 
were only strangers. Presently a party of three entered tbe bouse, 
one of wbom at once arrested bis attention. She was a young girl 
of great beauty, bat wbat attracted bim in ber was tbe animation 
and pleasare tbat lit np ber face. Scenes of public amnsement, it 
was piain, were unfamiiiar to ber ; and sbe was looking forward to 
ber Coming treat witb cbildisb expectation. Innocence bas an at- 
traction, it is said, for lawyers, bat for tbis one it bad a peculiar and 
quite unprofessional cbarm ; like tbe spectacle of a fair landscape at 
early dawn, it seemed to do Mr. Allerton good. He was so rapt in 
contemplation of tbe girl tbat only tbe sense tbat sbe was growing 
macb too large reminded bim tbat be migbt be bestowing an unac- 
ceptable attention on ber. Sbe was Coming very near bim, and be 
sbut up bis glasses ratber bastily and took bis seat, and consulted 
bis Programme. Wben be looked up from it be perceived, not 
witbout satisfaction, tbat sbe was sitting next to bim. 

" Wbat a wicked old man 1" some people woald bave said, bad be 
confessed as mucb ; bat ^' some people " are unable to appreciate 
tbe finer pleasures ; wbat be looked forward to was a reflected bap- 
piness, tbe deligbt be knew would be aroused in tbat cbarm ing and 
innocent face at wbat sbe bad come to bear. Beside ber, of course, 
were sitting ber two companions, one of tbem a tall, well-built man, 
of powerful frame, and witb a face tbat most persons would bave 
pronounced bandsome; wben be smiled, it was certainly so, but 
wben be was not smiling, it Struck tbe lawyer tbat it bad a sinister 
expression. He was dark, like tbe young lady, but bad no otber re- 
semblance to ber ; be could bardly be ber fatber, yet bis manner to 
ber seemed parental, affectionate, and almost playf al in its protective 
kindness; witb tbe otber, a commonplace young woman, tolerably 
good-looking, and witb very brigbt eyes, he was familiär, but less 
demonstratively so. Mr. Allerton concluded, tbougb tbere was a 
considerable difEerence in tbeir ages, tbat tbe party were brother 
and sisters. 

The Performance was masical as well as vocal, and wben tbe 
notes of tbe organ, " like a god in pain,'' began to fill tbe busbed 
air, "it was pretty" (as Mr. Pepys witb mucb inappropriateness 
would bave said) to watcb tbe changes tbat swept over tbe girFs 
speaking face. At times, even, thought Mr. Allerton, in bis " seri> 
ous," commonplace way, sbe seemed to be communing witb. tbe 
blessed angels themselves ; at otbers, tbe dew stood in her eyes and 



an intense nielancholy seemed to hold possession of her, caused, per- 
haps, by some exaggerated sense of her own aDworthiness. 

When tbe first singer came to the front she was less moved, bat 
not less pleasant to look upon, for she was more herseif. The song 
was a very difficult one, and tried the vocal powers to the utmost ; 
sbe seemed to follow every note and sympathize with every obstacle 
surmounted, and her small hands met together at the close with 
eager appreciation. But with the enthusiasm it evoked in some 
qaarters it was piain she had no sympathy ; it touched the sense 
for her, but not the soal. Then came a simple ballad, such as whein 
trilled by a cracked voice in the streets will reach the heart, but 
when sung as now by one formed by art and nature to do justice to 
it, makes the whole world of listeners kin. ' In the midst of it, wbile 
the girl was weeping with bowed-down head, Mr. Allerton and her 
companion shot a glance at one another over it, füll of dread sig- 
nificance. There was smoke proceeding from one side of the stage, 
followed by a solitary tongne of flame. 

"Fire! Fire!" screamed some one from the gallery, and the 
whole house rose at once as at the national anthem, only a great 
deal quicker. 

'^ Fire 1 Fire 1" was echoed in a dozen places, and all that deco- 
rous, respectable assemblage was transformed in another instant to a 
pandemonium. 

It is easy to say " What cowards !'' as we read of such things in 
cur own chairs at home, with the serene conviction that if such an 
event had happened to ourselves we should have been as cool as 
cucumbers ; ' but the fact is there is a thing called " panic " against 
which ordinary cpurage — the courage of the soldier — ^struggles in 
vain ; even the Die Hards, we read, were once victims to it. Never- 
theless, there were a few exceptions to the general stampede that at 
once took place from every part of the concert-room. Mr. AUerton's 
first thought was for the girl beside hira. He heard her companion 
exclaim, *' Eeep your seats, both of you 1" by which he knew that ho 
was well fitted to be a protector to one of them ; but it was also piain 
that in that raging rout no one man, however strong and resolute, 
could save two helpless women. The same thought, he saw, was 
passing through the other's mind. Even in that awful moment the 
passions depicted on that swarthy face did not escape bis Observa- 
tion; its vehement resentment of the fate that seemed about to 
overtake them, and then the terrible struggle as to which of his two 
charges should be his care, could be read distinctly in it ; and finally» 
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tboQgb tbe whole thing did not take a moment, the man's eyes fixed 
themselves on tbe eider D?oman. 

'* I will take care of the yoang lady," said tbe lawyer, in quiet 
bnt nnbesitating tones. 

'* Thank yon, Mr. Allerton/' retumed tbe otber, a flasb of grati- 
tnde ligbting up bis dark featnres; *'tbere is not a moment to 
lose." 

If tbere bad been, tbe fact of being addressed by bis own name 
wonid certainly bave strack tbe lawyer; bnt at tbe time be was an- 
conscioas of aiigbt bat tbe peril to wbicb tbe otber referred. Tbe 
flame was already licking tbe side scenes, and tbe beat was becoming 
unbearable ; tbe advice of " Keep yoor seats " to tbose wbo, like 
tbemselves, were near tbe stage coald no longer be followed. Tbe 
two men belped tbe women over tbe backs of tbe emptied stalls to 
tbe last Tow, and waited f or tbe door-way to be cleared. The spec- 
tacle was frigbtfal. The room itself, in spite of the myriad ligbts 
that bang aboat it, was getting dim witb smoke, bat they coald see 
tbe remnant of tbe f rantic crowd fighting and tearing at one another 
at the narrow exit like fiends incarnate. The girl released her arm 
from Mr. Allerton's hold, and covered her face witb her bands, as if 
to shnt oat tbe shocking scene. She bad not spoken a word from 
first to last, bat bad done exactly as be bad instracted her to do ; 
wbereas her sister bad attered shriek on sbriek, and bad been so 
possessed witb terror tbat her companion bad bad to carry her in 
bis arms over tbe last three rows of stalls. In spite of their terrible 
Situation tbis bad aroused bis anger. 

'^If you mean to perisb miserably, yoa are going tbe way to da 
it, Philippa," be exclaimed, in passionate tones; '* wbereas if yoa 
will bnt keep your feet and stick to me, I will cat my way throngh 
these cowardly f ools ;" and be bad looked at tbem as be spoke so 
savagely tbat it was easy to imagine bim, batchet in band, patting 
bis threat into execution. His words, however inappropriate from 
a moral point of view, were not witboat tbdr good effect apon tbe 
person be addressed, and revived her not a little, as harsbness is said 
to bring to themselves persons in hysterics. She mnrmared some- 
thing in his ear, to which he nodded a grim assent. 

Mr. Allerton would bave been incapable of applying sncb strong 
remedies, even if the case of bis companion bad called for tbem, 
bat he, too, addressed to her a few words of qaiet assurance. 

" The door-way will soon be clear, my dear," be said, " and yoa 
may be sare, wbatever bappens, tbat I will not desert you." 



She looked up in bis pitifal eyes with an expression of inefEable 
gratitttde, reading the generoas and earnest pnrpose in them, and 
murmured her simple trnst in him. It seemed to both these stran- 
gers of five minutes ago that tbej bad known one anotber f or years. 
Bj tbis time tbe fire bad wrapped tbe wbole of the stage, and sparks 
from they knew not wbence were flying in all directions. They all 
moved bastily towards tbe door, now blocked by only a few strag- 
glers, and presently emerged witb tbem into a low and narrow pas- 
sive. Except tbat the fire was for tbe moment bidden from view, 
tbeir position seemed now even more bopeless and inextricable. A 
compact mass of human beings, tbeir features distorted with rage 
and fear, tbeir garments torn and disbevelled, and trampling one 
anotber nnderfoot witb tbe most shocking indifference, filled tbe 
entire space between tbem and tbe entrance-hall. 

^'There are no stairs," Mr. Allerton beard bis male companion 
mutter, as if to bimself ; tben, aloud, ''Philippa, pnt your arms 
round my waist, and if you loose your hold, remember, you lose 
your life." 

As he spoke tbe words be threw bimself on tbe straggling tbrong, 
and by sheer strength, like a wedge beaten by the bammer, forced 
bis way slowly througb it, dragging bis companion after bim. 

" I have not tbe strengtb for that," murmured Mr. Alierton, " even 
if I bad the will." 

Tbe girl at bis side beard bim ; tbe look of fear in her pale face 
had changed to one of borror. 

" I would ratber die," she said, '* than do it." 

To die to some persons is easy, but to perisb by devouring flame 
is appalling to tbe best and bravest of us. The air in the nnventi- 
Jated passage was by tbis time almost snffocatmg, and above tbe 
crackle and tbe roar of tbe fire rose tbe eddying smoke and found 
its way to tbem. The mass of people in front was moving onward, 
but almost as imperceptibly as the march of a glacier; it seemed 
impossible that tbe last of tbem — and they two were the very last 
— conld reach the outer air alive. 

Snddenly a thought stmck 'Mr. Allerton; there rose up before bis 
in ward eye a plan of the hall as be had seen it before it was built. 
From one of the two passages opening from the stalis there was a 
stone staircase, be remembered, leading under tbe stage^ and at tbe 
aide of it a door opening into an unfreqnented court. His impres- 
aion was tbat it was tbe passage in which they were, but be was not 
sore. We cry for faitb in tbe fatbomless future, but wbät would 
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he not have giveo — ^aboat this matter of the presetit seemingly so 
smali — ^for certainty! Should he try that way and be mistaken, 
they woald both without doubt be lost ; yet that other way seemed 
almost devoid of hope. For once tbe lawyer feit ^ responsibility 
that was too great for his own Shoulders. Like i rider who has 
lost his way, and in despair throws his reins upon his horse^s neck, 
he decided to leave the matter to his companion's choice. There 
was DO instinct, indeed, in her case to guido her, but perhaps He 
who gives instinct and all other good things to his creatures might 
in his mercy give this innocent girl a rigbt judgment In a few 
hasty words he theref ore put tbe matter before her. 

'* If I am wrong, my child," he added — but the thought that in 
that case she would perish, and by his own act, was too mnch for 
him, and he could not finish the sentence. 

** If you are wrong/' she put in, " you will have done your best 
for me " — it was not selfishness, but her appreciation of the nobility 
of the other's conduct, that f orbade her to say '* for us " — " and more 
than could have been looked for in any stranger. As to my choice 
in the matter, I say any way but that way," and she pointed with 
a shudder to the surging crowd, above which her late companion's 
form could be discovered at some distance battling without scruple, 
but not without success, for the dear life. 

'' So be it, then," said Mr. Allerton, solemnly ; '* this way, my 
child." And he took her band as though she were a child indeed. 
In turning their backs on their fellow-creatures, they did not feel 
as if they were deserting them, but rather as if they themselves 
were bidding good-bye to life. If the crowd, in fact, had turned 
to the right instead of the left, not one in ten would probably have 
been then alive, for after about ten feet it terminated in a steep 
stone staircase, down which even those two in the gathering smoke 
had to feel rather than see their way. They were much nearer to 
the seat of the fire than they had been before, and the roaring of 
the flames on the other side of the brick wall that alone intervened 
between it and them was terrific. The heat, too, was growing al- 
most insnpportable. Had the gaslights then gone out, which hap- 
pened a few minutes afterwards, no human power could have saved 
them. At the end of the staircase, however, they could see the 
closed door of which they were in search ; their clasped hands clutched 
one another as they caught sigbt of it, but neither spoke. The 
thought which was in the mind of each was, '* Is it locked or un- 
lockedf*' There were some took lying on the floor-*— a chisel and 



hammet among them — ivliicb, however, tfaere woold have been no 
time to use ; perfaapa some one had already used them to force the 
door — or, rather, it was more likely they had been flang down by the 
stage workmen, who knew this way of egress and had escaped by it 
Mr. AllertoQ turned the handle and the door yielded to bis touch. 
They were saved ! 



CHAPTER IX. 

RE UNITED. 

There was a wind that night which carried the smoke and flame 
from the burning hall to the opposite aide of it, and left the court. 
in which Mr. Allerton and bis yoang cooDpanion now found them- 
selves canopied by the flying clouds and the quiet stars. As they 
look(sd up to them, both the old man and the girl said something, 
though not to each other, and then the girl poared out a few broken 
words of passionate thanks to her haman preserver. 

" Tut, tut, my dear," he answered, gently ; " if it had not been 
for your wise choice, and your most admirable behavior, we should 
not—" 

" Philippa ! let us find dear Philippa and Mr. Roscoe," she inter- 
rupted, excitedly. 

" To be sure," he said, putting her arm in bis, and hnrrying on. 
He was not very rouch alarmed on their account as he remembered 
bis last glimpse of them. If any man could make bis way to the 
front, it was, he feit from what he had heard as well as seen of bim 
— ^it was that man, but the name, of course, was a revelation to bim. 

" Mr. Roscoe is your brother, I suppose," he said, conscious of a 
certain involuntary lessening of interest in bis young charge, of 
which he was nevertheless ashamed. ^ 

'* No, no ; he is no relation ; but he lives at home with us. He 
is papa's secretary." 

" What ! is your f ather Mr. Tremenbere ?" 

*'Yes, I am bis daughter Grace. Is it possible that you know 
bim ? How grateful he will be to you. Oh, if Philippa should only 
be safe ! What a dreadful crowd ! What a frightf ul scene !" 

As they turned the comer of the court, the spectacle that pre- 
sented itself was striking indeed. A mass of people, all in black, 
as it seemed, filled every inch of standing-ground, and were only 
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kept back from ^the approaches to tbe hall by rooanted police. 
EverythiDg above and about them was wet, and sbone in tbe ]arid 
flame that was now leaping up to the skies. The roar of the fire 
inixed with the mechanical beat of the engines, which were playing 
on it torrents of water in all directions. The conflagration was not 
kept under, bat it was delayed. 

** I feel qaite assured, Grace, that yoar sister and her companion 
.are by tbis time in safety ; but it is impossible that yon can either 
get to them or they to von. I will take yon home, where donbtless 
they will have arrived before us." 

** Bat, dear Mr. Allerton, it feels as thoagh we were deserting 
them." 

It was on the lawyer's Hps to reply that they had not shown mach 
scraple aboat deserting her, bat the thoaght of the periloas State of 
the money-lender's health snddenly occarred to him. 

'* If only for yoar father's sake, my dear," he said, *' we oagbt 
to go home at once, and break what has happened to him. If the 
news of the hall being on fire shonld reach him by other means, it 
might have serious conseqaences." 

/'To be sare, it would frighten dear papa very mach, woald it 
not f she assented. 

It was clear to her companion that she was unaware of her father's 
State of health ; that it did not enter her mind that it might even 
frighten him to death. 

*'Even if Philippa, as yon say, has got home," she continaed, 
thoaghtfaliy, '* he will still be in great anxiety npon my account.^' 

** Inde^d I shonld think he woald," returned the lawyer, " for he 
oagbt to be very fond of yoa." 

'* Ob, bat he m," she answered, eagerly, *' mach fonder of me than 
I deserve. He calis me bis little Fairy." 

" Really ?" 

The fact itself astonished the lawyer. He conld not faney Josh 
Tremenhere using a pet name even to bis own daughter ; bat when 
he coapled it with those remarkable provisions in bis will, it seemed 
amazing in its inconsistency. 

" Well, I am sare yoa are a good fairy," he answered, as lightly 
as he coald. In spite of the presence of mind bis companion had 
shown, far beyond her years, he perceived frora her distracted air, 
and the broken tones of her voice, that she was deeply agitated, and 
that bat for her sense of Obligation she wonld probably not have 
replied to him at all. 



As they walked od together homeward she kept glancing back at 
the fii*e, and sbook and shoddered at the appalling noise it made. 
It was with diffiealty that they made their way throagh tbe crowds 
that were burrying to the spectacle. A commissioner of police 
came galloping down tbe road, and stopped a moanted patrol Com- 
ing at fall speed from tbe otber direction. 

''The people are aU out, sir," they beard tbe latter say, in reply to 
some barried qaestion. '* There bave been no lives lost" 

'' Yoa bear that, my dear/' said tbe lawyer, comfortingly ; and tbe 
answering pressure of her band upon bis arm was very welcome to 
him. Tbe idea, he was glad to tbink, bad not occurred to her whicb 
bad occurred to bim, that since there were at least two persons not 
accounted for wboni tbe patrol knew notbing about, bis Statement 
could not be very trustworthy. 

They walked on in silence — tbe girl, tbongb somewbat consoled, 
still füll of f ears for her sister, tbe lawyer reflecting on tbe stränge 
cbance wbicb, despite bis resolution to the contrary, was taking bim 
to Lebanon liodge. If the money-lender could bave looked into bis 
mind, be would bave been well assured that tbe man be bad made 
bis executor and trustee would take an interest in one at least of bis 
tbree charges, and would bave been duly grateful for it. Strange to 
say, bowever, this good-will was not reciprocated ; for' just in pro- 
portion to the admiration Mr. Allerton feit for the brave girl be- 
side bim, Mr. Allerton despised bis dient. How a man could pos- 
sess such a daughter, and even as it wonld seem to some extent ap- 
preciate her, and yet set such a fancy value upon bis money, was 
amazing to, bim. He bad many clients wbo thought a great deal of 
tbeir wealth, yet always in connection with its advantage to them 
or theirs; but Joseph Tremenbere worsbipped bis wealth itself as 
thougb it were tbe final good. 

There were ligbts in tbe drawing-room at Lebanon Lodge, but 
nowbere eise ; nor was there any stir about tbe bouse, such as tHere 
doubtless would bave been bad tbeir absence excited alarm. It was 
piain to them that Pbilippa and her companion bad not amved, and 
at Mr. Allerton's request Grace said notbing to the servant as to the 
reason of their delay. Mr. Tremenbere, be informed them, to tlie 
lawyer's great relief, bad already retired to rest, but Miss Agnes was 
in tbe drawing-room. She was, of course, surprised to see her sister 
in Company with a stranger ; but wben she beard the cause of it her 
agitation and alarm seemed almost to deprive her of her senses. 

"The hall on fire; with Pbilippa and Edward there I and you 
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left them 1" and she threw a look at her sister fall of such anger and 
conteropt tbat poor Grace quailed beneath it. 

" On the coutrary, madam," said Mr. Allerton, fived at an accusa- 
tion so unjast hurled at so innocent an object, *^ Mr. Roscoe left us. 
I feel very certain tbat he has taken good care of himself, and of 
Miss Pbilippa likewise." 

" You deserted them. He is lost !" cried Agnes, turning npon the 
lawyer with angry vehemence ; tben barsting into tears, she threw 
herseif into a chair and gave vent to a passionate spell of weeping. 

" At all events, he has not been lost for very long," observed Mr. 
Allerton, dry]y ; he pointed to the window, wbich looked into the 
little conrt-yard, where the missing couple could be seen emerging 
from a hansom. 

Agnes leaped to her feet with a little cry of joy ; tben at once 
recovered her self-control. 

" I am sorry to have spoken as I did, Mr. Allerton," she exclaimed, 
'^ bnt I was alraost out of mind upon my sister's acconnt." 

" Your apology is due, madam," he replied, coldly, " less to me 
than to your other sister." 

She ran up to Grace and embraced her at once ; the best thing 
she could have done to show her penitence, and one which consider^ 
ably mollified the lawyer. 

" Let them make less noise below, if you please," he said ; " I hap- 
pen to know tbat your father is far from well, and tbat all excite- 
ment has been forbidden to him." 

He spoke with earnestness, and with a certain air of command, 
which in a stranger must have seemed to require explanation ; but 
Agnes did not question bis authority ; she was very willing to con- 
ciliate this man, whoever he was, before whom she was conscious she 
had committed a great imprudence ; she thought he was some doc- 
tor whom her father had consulted. Even if what he said was true, 
however, it was just tben comparatively of small matter to her ; her 
mind was füll of more pressing tbings. Grace, on the other band, 
had run down-stairs at once, as much to hush the noise in the hall as 
to welcome the new-comers. 

Philippa embraced her with passionate fervor. 

" Thank Heaven ! thank Heaven I" she sobbed, as she pressed her 
to her bosom. An unmistakable touch of remorse mingled with her 
joyf ul accents. 

" Imagine," she murmured, " our horror, when we strained our 
eyes in vain to see you come out of tbat horrible place." 
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*' I told her, however, my dear Grace, that yoa were in safe guidr 
ance," put in Mr. Koscoe, smiling. ** If I had not been eure of that, 
we would never have left you." 

** It was all f or the best," said Grace, as he wrung her band. She 
knew that her tone was colder than she wished it to be. She was 
not displeased with him for leaving her, bat for the manner of it as 
regarded others. She still seemed to see him shouldering those poor 
frightened creatures to left and right ; it had been to some degree a 
revelation to her of bis trae character. She coald never think of him 
as being '* nice," in any sense, again. 

His quick intelligence perceived the ground he had lost with her, 
bnt not the cause. 

" I am afraid, Grace, you feel a grudge against rae," he said, plain- 
tively. *' Philippa will teil you that directly I had saved her I tried 
to go back again for you." 

" He did indeed, Grace," put in Philippa, earnestly, " only the 
police would not permit it. How dreadful it was pushing through 
that shrieking crowd. When they came out it was in great knots and 
bundles, not like human beings at all ; that was why we were unable 
to recognize you. My dress is torn to pieces, but yours — why, you 
look as if nothing had happened to you !" she added, with amaze- 
ment. 

" Mr. Allerton and I escaped by another way, quite alone." 

" There ! I told you how good a guide she had got, Miss Philippa," 
exclaimed Mr. Roscoe, triuraphantly. 

" You might have also said how kind a one," said Grace, with 
tender enthusiasm. " I owe him more than words can say." 

" I shall certainly write to-morrow to express my deep sense of 
Obligation to him," observed Mr. Roscoe. 

" Mr. Allerton is at thia moment in the house," she answered ; " he 
saw me home, and naturally waited here for your arrival. Poor 
Agnes has been in a dreadful state about you both." 

" No doubt," said Mr. Roscoe, " but more particularly, of course, 
npon your sister's account. I think, Miss Philippa, it would be very 
kind of you to go up to Miss Agnes ; she can hardly leave her 
gnest alone." 

Philippa left the room at oncer-they had been talking in one that 
led out of the hall — and Grace was about to follow her, when Mr. 
Roscoe stopped her. 

^^One moment, dear Miss Graoe. Mr* Allerton, I suppose^ knows 
who you all are ?" 
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** Oh yes ; I told bimy and, as you are aware, he is an intimate 
friend of dear papa." 

*' I thiuk joa are mistaken there. Tbey have had basiness rela- 
tions with one another, bat tbat is all." 

" Bat it is not so ; he must be very intimate with bim ; he told 
^ me what alarms and pains me very mach — tbat there is something 
seriously amiss with papa^s health, of which he has never spoken to 
\ as." 

" How Strange !" Mr. Roscoe's astonishment was perfectly gen- 
uine. He knew, of coarse, of his employer's ailment, bat tbat he 
shoald have confided it to Mr. AUerton, of all men in the world, 
was news indeed — and bad news. His mind leaped at once, if not 
to the right explanation of the matter, to a saspicion of it. He re- 
mjembered tbat on the day after his seizare Mr. Tremenhere had 
passed the wliole morning away from home, on some basiness of 
which he bad nei/^r spoken. Was it possible tbat he had made his 
will, with the apprehension of what might bappen to bim any day 
' strong apon bim, and had gone to Mr. Allerton for tbat parpose ? 
The cbagrin tbat Mr. Roscoe's face exhibited as the thoaght crossed 
bim was beyond even his powers to conceal. Grace naturally took 
it for sympathetic sorrow. 

" Then you, too, were unaware," she said, " of any tbing very 
wroDg with dear papa ? A sudden shock, Mr. Allerton said, might 
be serious to bim. Good heavens ! can it be possible tbat be has 
heart disease ?" 

** I have never beard a whisper of such a tbing, Miss Grace ; but 
a person has ouly to be eminent in any walk of life to have all sorta 
of stories told aboat bim, and Mr. Allerton is in the way of hearing 
such matters. Did he bappen, by-the-way, when you were alone 
togetber, to speak of me P 

^^ Not a Word. We were too mach engaged, I fear, with selfish 
thoaghts to talk of anybody." 

She said tbis with some embarrassment, arising from an anaccas- 
tomed sense of daplicity, for she well reraembered what they had 
thoaght of Mr. Roscoe, thoagh they had not spoken of bim. 

** I am glad of tbat," he answered, smiling. ** Mr. Allerton and I 
have been antagonists — ^not personally, of coarse, bat in basiness 
matters — ^and tbat might have prejadiced bim against me. Hence- 
forward, I need bardly say, I can never regard bim save with the. 
most heaiirfelt gratitade. Oh, Grace — for I mast call you Grace, if 
it be bat for tbis once only — ^never sball I forget the horror of tbat 
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moment when I was compelled to intrust yoar precious life to an- 
otber. It was no question of cfaoice, believe me." 

*^ How coald it bave been }" she put io, simply. It was evident 
she bad missed bis meaning, wbicb bad referred to bis taking Pbilip- 
pa instead of herseif. Tbe innocence of her tone convinced bim of 
tbe stapendous error that be bad been on tbe point of committing. 

^'Your generous nature prompts yon to say to jourself, *Ne- 
eessitj bas no law,' " he continaed, '^ bat I can never forget that in 
tbat moment of danger and despair I turned my back npon you." 

^* I don't see how yoa coald bave dono otherwise, Mr. Boscoe," 
sbe replied, calmly. She bad almost saia, *^ I don't see, so far^ how 
yoa -coald bave done otherwise." It was again not tbe remembrance 
of bis desertion of her at all (wbicb bad seemed really a necessity), 
bat tbat of bis behavior to otbers, wbicb made her tone %o cold. 
Bat he bad not tbe key of tbis, and he feit tbat bis protestations 
had missed fire. 

'* I tbink yoa should be wisbing Mr. Allerton good-bye," he ob- 
served, deferentially, with a little sigh. 

^* Trae, it is getting late. Let us go very qaietly np-stairs, so as 
not to risk waking dear papa." 

Bat when she reached tbe drawing-room she foand, to her sar- 
prise, tbat Mr. Roscoe was not following her. She thonght it stränge, 
considering wbat had happened, that he sboald orait to make bis 
personal acknowledgments to Mr. Allerton ; bat perbaps bis modesty 
saggested that they sboald more fitly come from her father. 



CHAPTER X. 

8PS0ULATI0NS. 

Mr. Allbrton, when Grace left bim, as he thoaght, a little an- 
gratefally, alöne with her sister, was by no means pleased with bis 
Position. He was not favorably impressed with Miss Agnes and 
her late outbreak of temper, and if he had followed bis own incli- 
nation, woald bave then and there bade her adieu. To depart, how- 
ever, in peace and solitude was impossible, since he would bave bad 
to run tbe gantlet of tbe little party in tbe ball ; and, moreover, as 
he reflected — since he had accepted tbe trust Mr. Tremenhere had 
pressed upon bim — bere was an opportunity of learning sometbing 
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of the character of one, at least, of the three ladies who would 
probably at no distant date become bis charge. He abready knew 
tbat sbe bad not a very good temper ; but, on tbe otber band^ be 
did not do ber tbe injustice of supposing tbat it was a small tbing 
tbat bad put ber out. Tbe apprebension tbat ber sister stood in 
danger of deatb by fire was enoagb to upset tbe equanimity of any 
woman, and to kindle ber Indignation against tbose wbom sbe 
SQspected of baviog failed in providing for ber safety. Bat, bad 
sbe been actuated by tbis emotion, sbe woald bave sbown a cor- 
responding joy in welcoming Grace on ber escape from ber severe 
peril ; and tbis be bad noticed sbe bad not done. Sbe bad been 
glad to see ber safe and sonnd, of course ; bnt tbere bad been no 
ecstasy of congratulation, sncb as be bad looked for. Sbe migbt, 
indeed, bave cared more for tbe eider sister tban ber yoanger, 
but tbis idea tbe lawyer dismissed as impossible. In bis view 
tbere could be no comparison between tbose two yonng women. 
Tbe conclasion be came to was tbat, since Miss Agnes bad sbown 
sncb an nnmistakable agitation at tbe tbongbt of tbe peril in 
wbicb the missing conple stood, it must bave been on account of 
Mr. Edward Boscoe. 

As a rule, be was not mucb given to tbe study of tbe bnman beart. 
It does not, as in tbe case of tbe pbysician, affect tbe lawyer in bis 
professional practice, and Mr. Allerton was a lawyer to bis finger- 
tips. But to-nigbt be was not bimself. He bad just passed tbrough 
an experience wbicb bad moved bis very soul ; be bad been brougbt 
into intimate relations witb a person quite out of bis usual experi- 
ence, bat in wbom be feit an interest, for tbe moment, absorbing, 
and all connected witb ber seemed to bave a claim upon it To be 
on good terms witb ber eldest sister would obviously be of ad van- 
tage to bim in bis future role (as be pictured it) of Grace's friend 
and protector ; and tbougb be did not like Miss Agnes, be resolved 
to make an effort to prodnce a contrary Impression on ber as regard- 
ed bimself. From wbat be knew of ber fatber, and guessed of ber 
bringing up, as well as from tbe glimpse be bad caught of ber mas- 
terful and passionate spirit, be concluded tbat compliments would 
be wasted npon ber — or, at all events, compliments paid by Atm, 
He was naturally inclined to say something of tbe courage and good 
sense tbat bad been exbibited by ber sister in tbe late trying circum- 
stances ; but be rigbtly judged tbat a reference to some one eise, 
wbo was of greater consequence to ber materially, if not more 
loved, would be more likely to prove attractive, 
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^'As we have these few moments together, Miss Tremenbere/' 
he Said, *' I must Isxcase myself for having nnwittingly betrayed a 
professional secret. You have been all bitherto, be teils me, nnaware 
of tbe State of your fatber's bealtb.'' 

Tbe abstracted look — ^for sbe had been listening to tbe voices in 
tbe ball — vanisbed from ber face at once, and was sncceeded by one 
of eager interest. 

" You are bis medical man, I presume f 

'^ No, madam, his confidential lawyer." 
^ It was a bold stroke, and a donbtf ul one ; bat tbere was no time 
to consider matters in all tbeir bearings; directly be bad spoken, 
bowever, be feit tbat be had done well. He bad certainly lost no 
gronnd witb her by telling ber tbe tratb so far ; sbe was all atten- 
tion. 

" Tbe imminence of tbe danger to wbicb I knew your fatber wonld 
be exposed by any sudden shock,*' be continued, *^ compelied roe to 
speak out on a matter on wbicb I sbould have been otherwise bound 
to silence. I trust tbat you will not take ad van tage of my confi* 
dence to reveal tbe fact to others.'* 

'* Grace heard it," observed Miss Agnes, sententiously. 

'' Yes ; but I tbink I have snfficient influence with her to induce 
her to keep silence about it." 

(Sbe was discussing the matter at tbat very moment with Mr. 
Boscoe down-stairs — the man of all others from whom tbe lawyer 
would have kept it.) 

Miss Agnes nodded, and looked unmistakably for more. 

^' I have told ber no details ; sbe is impnlsive and impressionable, 
and such things would only alarrh ber ; but I believe I am now speak- 
ing to a young lady of practical good sense. I may say at once tbat 
your father has heart disease." 

" Poor papa," she said. 

If the invalid had been a lapdog, most women would have said 
'^ Poor Fido " witb more feeling. It was a revelation, thougb not 
altogetber an unexpected one, to the bearer. 

'* Yes ; I had it from bis own Ups, and under circnmstances tbat 
leave no doubt of its correctness. I would urge upon you, there- 
fore, to remove from hiib as mnch as possible all exciting causes, 
witbout, of course, letting bim know tbat you are taking such pre- 
cautions." 

" What circumstauce ?" sbe inquired, gravely. 

For a moment tbe lawyer knew not what she meant. It seemed 
5 
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iDcredible that sbe could have thns igoored the importattt ad?ice he 
had boen givipg her ; nor, indeed, had sbe done so ; the simple f act 
was tbat, lost in the tboughts his commanicatioQ had awakened, 
she had not heard bim. 

**That is a matter conceming your fatber^s private affairs," he 
answered, coldly. 

She nodded significantly and nnabasbed. If sbe had sud, " I an- 
derstand, he was making his will," she coald not have expressed 
herseif more distinctly. 

^' I have of ten heard of ' a woman of basiness,' " thoaght the law- 
yer — and indeed he had often heard from them (or rather from 
ladies wbo called tberoselves such), and at considerable lengtb — *^ bot 
here for the first time do I see one in the fiesh. What a partner 
sbe'd make for tome gentleman in my profession !" 

Here Fhilippa entered the room, and the two sisters flew into 
one anotber's arms, bat not, he notioed, as birds fly, or at least ]o?e- 
birds. If Mr. Allerton had been a play-goer it woald have Struck 
him that there was a good deal of ** stage direction '' aboat it What 
seemed contrary to expectation, the younger sister was far the most 
effusive. 

'* Oh, Agnes, what have I suffered since I saw you last ! Never, 
never did I expect to see yoa again. Bat Mr. Allerton — oh, sir, 
how can we ever thank yoa for preserving oar dear Grace! — has 
donbtless told you all." 

" He has told me aboat Grace and himself," she answered, coldly ; 
'' bat it appears yoa got separated from her." 

^' Yes, in that dreadfal tarmoil. Mr. Allerton will bear witnesa 
that it coald not be helped. What a scene it was ; woald that I 
coald forget it!" 

'' Still, while it is fresh in yoar memory,.te]l me how yoa escaped.'* 

If Miss Fhilippa had been alone with her sister she woald doabt> 
less have told her whatever she thoaght proper to teil; bat in Mr. 
Allerton's presence, who had witnessed the whole transaction, it was 
not such an easy task. She was far from being ashamed of having 
taken the only means that had been offered her of getting out of 
the baming hall, bat the details she had her reasons for being an- 
willing to commanicate. She was really unable to recall what worda 
her coropanion had said to her in that moment of horror, when she 
had almost lost her wits, bat she had an nneasy sense that it was 
nnfortunate they had been overheard; she did remember how she 
had clung to him in that crowded passage. She coald hardly say 
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'* Mr. Roscoe gave me his arm and helped me out/' in tke presence 
of a person vho had seen how tfae tfaing was done, and might even 
have already described it. 

^' Tbe whole affair, my dear Agnes," she said, desperately, '* is so 
painful and shocking to me that I mnst be excused from dwelling 
npon it jast at present*' 

The cold blue eyes of Miss Agnes flasbed incredalously ; ber tbin 
lips curied witb tbe promise of sometbing extremely unpleasant to 
come, wfaen fortanately at tbat very moment Grace entered. The 
look of botb tbe sisters was at once conoentrated on tbe door ; tbey 
had expected some one eise, or some one besides; and it was ob- 
vionsly a relief to botb of tbem tbat be bad not come. It was also 
a relief to Mr. Allerton, wbo bad seen qaite enougb of Mr. Edward 
Boscoe, and bad heard too mach. 

*' Now I see you all tbree nnited," said tbe lawyer, rising from bis 
cbair, '^ I will take my leave. Ton must bave a great deal to talk 
about, and it is getting late.'' 

Agnes offered bim some refresbment, bnt be declined it 

'' I will not forget," she whispered, witb a gratefnl smile, as she 
took bis band. 

Pbilippa pressed bis fingers, as mucb perbaps to bespeak bis good- 
will as to acknowledge bis Services, bat said notbing. 

^'If I sbould once begin to say wbat I owe you, Mr.. Allerton, I 
sbonld never bave done," said Grace, softly. '* Dear papa will see 
yon, of course, to-morrow ?" 

'^ I bope so ; not tbat I want bis tbanks ; bat teil bim I sball hope 
to see bim," said tbe lawyer, earnestly. ** Good-bye, my dear." 

Mr. Allerton walked bome tbat night, instead, as was bis usual 
cnstom, of taking a cab. He was fall of reflections evoked by tbe 
events of tbe last few bours, and be gave tbem rein. The tbree sis- 
ters, and tbe very difEerent bebavior tbey bad exbibited, interested 
him extremely. It was clear to bim tbat their execator and trustee 
woald bave bis work cut out for bim. About Grace be bad no ap- 
prebensions ; it woald be bis pleasure and privilege to do bis best 
for ber, and she woald give bim credit for good intentions ; bat witb 
Miss Agnes and Miss Pbilippa he foresaw there wonld be trouble. Wbat 
was very carious, considering tbe position Mr. Roscoe evidently oc- 
cnpied in tbe boase, bis name bad been never mentioned by eitber 
of tbem ; nor could tbis arise from want of regard for bim, since in 
tbe case of Miss Agnes, at all events, a very particular interest bad 
been shown in bis welfare. It was intelligible enougb that Miss 
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Philippa shonld have bcen disinclined to describe to her sister the 
manner of her escape, which, how^ver necessitated by circamstances 
and satisfactory in its result, could scarcely be a sabject for pleasur- 
able reininiscence ; but her avoidance of Mr. Roscoe's oame was re- 
markable. Since there could have been no secret as to bis having 
been her companion oo the occasion in question, why should she 
have been so reticent abont hina ? * Perhaps she suspected that her 
sister entertained an attachment for him, and disapproved of it; 
perhaps she entertained one for him herseif, and did not wish it to 
be suspected. If this was so in either case, and Mr. Tremenhere 
had any inkling of it, the provisions of bis will, the lawyer admitted 
to himself, were not so stränge as he had thonght them to be. lin- 
der such circumstances, if that document carae to be disputed, it 
Struck him — and the idea evoked bis grimmest smile — that the 
Court would be inclined to indorse the intentions of the testator. 
Nevertheless, it was a cruel will ; and now that he had come to know 
and like one of the three persons whose destinies were affected by 
it, it seemed to him more cruel than ever. As he had told Miss 
Grace, he did not want her father's thanks, but he was not without 
hopes that the service he had rendered to bis favorite daughter 
might indüce the money-lender to listen to those remonstrances on 
the matter he had intended to have made in any case, but whicb 
had now personal feeling to back them, as well as a sense of right. 
^ That Mr. Boscoe had left Grace to bis protection in the concert- 
hall was a source of self-congratulation, but that he had apparently 
made bis choice as to whicb of the two sisters he shöuld save, and 
had chosen the other, gave him a still keener sense of satisfaction. 
It was clear, at least, that the man had no matrimonial designs upon 
Josh's little Fairy. Had it been other wise, the lawyer almost feit 
that he would have defended Mr. Tremenhere's will at bis own ex- 
pense rather than have permitted it be " upset." But what would 
become of the little Fairy as it was? This thougbt occupied Mr. 
Allerton's mind to an extent that would have astonished bis clients, 
could they have been aware of it, exceedingly ; some of them would 
doubtiess have even gone so far as to say, " Why, this old fool has 
actually fallen in love with a young girl !" They would have done 
him, however, a great injustice. He was not even actuated by that 
sentimental emotion, not at all uncommon with gentlemen of bis 
years in relation to young persons of the other sex, whicb is termed 
(somewhat too contemptuously, perhaps) philandering. His feel- 
ings towards Grace were not only platonic and paternal, but had 
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their root in what was best in bis nature, witbout tbe narrowness 
and conventionality tbat dang to bis best. Her courage, ber gen- 
tleness, and ber simplicity bad carried tbe old lawyer^s beart, tbougb 
not by storm ; ber beauty, of course, bad also been a powerfal ally, 
bat bis tboagbts aboat it were qaite anselfisb. Strangely enougb, 
tbey were now vagoely trav<^lling on tb^ same road wbicb tbose of 
Mr. Tremenbere bad gone some boars ago, wben busied witb tbe 
f atare of bis little Fairy. Tbe lawyer wondered wbetber it was pos- 
sible tbat a certain yoang fellow, of wbom be knew a great deal, not 
mucb to bis credit, bat still bad sofne hopes of, could be won from 
bis wild ways by love and innocence ; and if so, wbat a cbance tbere 
migbt be for bim ! It was probable tbat be bad seen Grace, and if 
80^ it was certain tbat sbe mast bave bad attractions for bim. Tbere 
would be enormous obstacles, of course, bat tbere woald also be im- 
mense advantages in sacb a anion. Tbere were reasons wby a man 
of Mr. Allerton's principles sboald not bave dreamed of sucb a con- 
tingency ; as one, indeed, witb a genuine respect and adroiration for 
tbe yoang lady in qnestion, it seemed almost incredible tbat be 
sbould do so ; and to do bim justice, bat for tbose bopes of amend- 
ment in tbe y oung f ellow be bad in bis mind, and wbicb be perbaps 
unconsciously exaggerated, be would bave regarded sucb a scbeme 
witb scorn. 

Bat Mr. Allerton, as we bave said, was a lawyer to bis finger-tips, 
and tbe idea of re-establishing a great estate, and refurbisbing a no- 
ble name from wbicb not a little of tbe gilt bad been rubbed off, 
bad an attraction for bim sucb as few laymen can nnderstand. In 
tbe case sapposed, bowever, wbicb was (indirectly) tbat of a dient 
of bis own, it would be necessary to drive a coacb and borses tbrongb 
tbe will of another dient, wbicb was of course utterly out of tbe 
question-T— a reflection tbat brougbt bim round to tbe point from 
wbicb bis speculations bad started, tbat be must persuade Mr. Josepb 
Tremenbere to alter bis will 
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CHAPTER XL 

AN UNBXPECTED CLIEKT. , 

Onb of tbe great cLarms of roroaoce, to my mind, is ito oppor- 
tunism. The novelist's characters do not live actnally longer than 
people in real life ; there are yery few centenarians in oiir love-tales ; 
but they die jast wben tbey ougbt to die — ^generally all in a lump 
(witb tbe exception of tbe bero and beroine and tbe vevj good peo- 
ple) at tbe end of tbe third volame. 

Wbat is tbe ^^ood of describing an individual witb great accnracy 
and conaiderable detail if be is to be cast oiS in an early chapter? 
Tbis is one of tbe reasons wby tbe realms of fiction are so mnch 
more pleasant to dwell in tban tbe real world, wbere tbose wboui 
tbe gods — and ourselves — ^love die yonng. Unbappily our present 
Story is very far from a romance, being about wbat ordinary folka 
call money, and tbe more excellent persons wbo despise it, Mam- 
mon. We are tberefore obliged to take people in it as we find 
tbem, and occasionally to take tbem away. Cbarles tbe Second ex- 
cnsed bimself to bis weeping court because he was ^' such an nncon- 
scionable time in dying," bat tbe narrator of a story of real life 
seems to owe an apology to bis readers for killing off his characters 
too soon. 

On tbe very morning after tbe events narrated in tbe previoua 
cbapter a letter arrived for Mr. Allerton by band at bis private ad- 
dress, for be bad not yet left bis bonse, to inform bim tbat '*Josb" 
was dead. Tbe letter was written by Mr. Roscoe, and ran thns : • 

*' Mt dsar Sir, — It is witb tbe ntmost sorrow tbat I bave to in- 
form you tbat your late dient, Mr. Joseph Tremenbere, died sudden- 
ly last night, or ratber tbis morning, witbin a few hours of your 
having qnitted bis bouse. Yours truly, Edward Rosooe. 

" Bearer waits." ' 

The note was very brief, and on tbat acconnt, in tbe lawyer's eyes, 
very significant. Tbe news it brought shocked bim more tban — a 
week ago — he wonld have conceived it possible for it to bave done. 
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Of coane he did not like tbe money-lendery and even now eoald 
almost haTe said he was better ont of the workl than in it Bat he 
feit no inclination to säy anything of the kind. His last relations 
with him had been friendly, and somehow, thongh he had most 
serionsly diffeted f rom him even in that interview, he seemed to have 
gathered f rom it that there was at least more good in the man than 
he had ever saspected. He had been a man of his word, and was, 
so far, tmstworthy; he had shown himself open to reason, and not. 
ntterly deaf to conscience ; it was possible — ^the lawyer, with uncon* 
scions charity, eren represented to himself that it was probable — 
that if he had lived he woold have taken a larger and a better view 
of his responsibilities. It was too late for that now, of course ; too 
late, alas, for everything! bat the reflection softened the lawyer's 
heart towards him, or rather towards his memory. At once, too, 
the same thoaght occarred to him (thoagh it evoked in his case no 
smile of satire) which had occarred to the dead man when he last 
left the lawyer's door. What woald become of that team of thoiv 
oagh-breds which the money-lender had held so well in band, now 
that death had dragged him f rom the box-seat ? What woald be- 
come of Lord Gheribert, for one, now that he had lost that guiding 
band which, if it had never kept him straight, had restrained him 
with bit and cnrb from leaping into the galf of rain ? Lord Morel- 
la, his father, indeed, was of opinion that " Josh" had pnt his head to 
it, and uiged him thither with rein and whip, bat Mr. Allerton knew 
better. There were many worse hands into which the yonng man 
might have fallen, and now probably woald fall. 

For the present, however, the catastrophe that had happened to 
Josh himself loomed most laigely in the lawyer's mind. It is the 
privilege of death to onst for the moment all other considerations ; 
all other objects of interest are dwarfed in its tremendoas presence ; 
and the old lawyer, even while specalating aboat the conseqaences 
of the event, was held in thrall by the event itself. Mr. Tremenhere's 
death, however sndden, was not, of course, a thing to be wondered at, 
for he had foretold it with his own lips. 

'* I shall have no death-bed," he had said ; '* I shall die snddenly — 
very likely in the street." 

Nor would it have been surprising if he had heard on the previoas 
night of the fire in the concert-hall, and been made anzious for the 
safety of his ehildren, that he shoald have fallen a victim to mental 
excitement. Bat he had known nothing of thistill all apprehension 
was over, and his family had been würned to break to him what had 
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happened with the utmost care. It was doobtless some mental 
shock that kUled him ; bat what »hock ? He bad died tbat morn- 
iDg, it seemed, bat very early, " witbin a few boara," wrote Mr. Ros- 
coe, " of your baving qaitted bis boase." Tbat miist bare been abont 
two or tbre6 o'clock. Was it possible tbat, in spite of tbe necessity 
for precaution of wbicb tbey bad been informed, any of bis family 
could ba?e awakened bim and told tbeir news? Tbongb brev- 
ity migbt bave been ^ooked for in Mr. Roscoe's note, it seemed to 
the lawyer brief witbout being concise. And tben there was tbe 
pbrase ^* your late dient," wbicb appeared wbolly nnnecessary. He 
bad only bad one transaction with tbe money-lender in bis life 
(tbougb, indeed, it was a most important one) as regarded bis pri- 
vate afiairs, and be feit qnite certain tbat Mr. Tremenbere bad 
not spoken of it to bis nnderling. It mnst, tberefore, bave been 
Miss Agnes tbat bad done so ; a stränge tbing, nnder the circum- 
stances, in itself, to be talking "during tbe smail hours," wben there 
was a so mucb more intbralling tbeme to discnss, abont bnsiness 
affairs ; bat tbat Mr. Roscoe sbonld bave alladed to it was still more 
Strange. Mr. Ailerton's best explanation of it was tbat tbe informa- 
tion given bim by Miss Agnes seemed of sach prodigions importance 
to Mr. Roscoe that be conldn't get it ont of bis mind, even when 
annonncing tbe catastrophe. It woald bave seemed reasonable 
enoagh tbat tbe dead man sbonld bave been described as bis dient 
if Mr. Allerton's presence bad been reqnested at Lebanon Lodge, 
since some relation between Mr. Tremenhere and bimself mast have 
been taken for granted for tbe invitation to be given. Bat no sach 
reqaest bad been made« On tbe other band, something was evi- 
dently expected of bim by tbe pbrase " bearer waits." What that 
meant seemed to be, '* yon may come or not as you please." Had 
Roscoe written the note of bis own bead, be wondered, or had the 
** little Fairy," with the recollection of bis kindness to her still vivid, 
asked bim to do so f That it was Roscoe's composition was certain. 
" What the fellow wants," was the lawyer's condasion, "is to lie low, 
and to make me show my band.". 

In Order to show as little as possible to begin with, be gave a 
verbal reply to the messenger to tbe effect that he wonld be at 
Lebanon Lodge in one hoor, and took a cab to bis ofSce, wbicb was 
on the way. The dead can always wait, and not to look in at bis 
place of bnsiness was an nnnecessary act of abnegation ; bat it was 
not of basiness that tbe lawyer thonght as he sat in bis hansom. 
He thought of an innocent girl with tender eyes and gentle looks 
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ipvho, after her first bnnt of sorrow was over, wonld be dependent 
QpoD hiiD, io vrhaX woald perhaps be veiy difficult circumstaDces, for 
advice and saccor, and he made np his mind tbat they should not be 
vanting. 

His cbief clerk opened the door of his office to bim ; he had been 
ivaitang to do it for the last ten minntes. ** You have heard the 
news, sir, I suppose f ' he said, respectf ally. 

Mr. AIlertoD Dodded gravely, much to the other's disgust ; no one 
likes the wind — even tboagh it be an ill wind — to be taken oat of 
his sails. He had, however, a second shot in his locker, which " told '' 
even beyond his expectations. 

" Lord Cheribert, sir, is waiting for yon." 

'* Indeed !" The lawyer was more than astonished ; the visit was 
znost unexpected, for he had always been upon the side of Lord 
Morella, and adverse (though, of conrse, for his own good) to his 
heir-apparent ; bat there was an association of ideas in his mind be- 
sides, which made what was now told him more astöunding still. 

He walked into his private rootn with rapid steps. Lord Cheri- 
bert rose from the chair on which he had been sitting, and frankly 
held out his band ; his manner was f riendly and even cordial, but it 
bad none of its usual elasticity. 

" Poor old Josh is dead, Allerton/' he said, simply, 

" So I have heard, my lord." 

'* Don^t milqrd me, I beg ; let us have none of that rabbish. You 
bave no grudge against me, I know, and I want to be friends." 
I was always your friend, Lord Cheribert — " 
I ask you again to drop that Jargon,^' interrupted the yonng fei- 
low. " Wby, I can remember when you used to call me Cherry." 

'* So' can I," sighed Mr. Allerton ; nor was it so very long since 
be had done so. The picture of the charroing child, in his Vandyke 
suit of velvet, band in band with the sweet lady whose only qnarrel 
with death was that it parted her from her darling boy, recurred to 
bim. If she had lived to lead the lad by love, and soften his father^s 
ways towards him, his f nture might have been difEerent ; bat, as it 
was, it was well that she could not foresee it. There was a look of 
her stUl in his eyes when they were at rest, and in his winning smile ; 
tbe smile, General Saint-Gatien used to say, was the only winning 
tbing abont young Cheribert, for whatever he pat his money on he 
was snre to lose it. No one of his rank — for the fortunes of vulgär 
millioniüres melt away on the turf more quickly than those of the 
welKbom, probably becaase they have more people to look after 
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them — ^had ever got throngh so mach money so earlj and in sach a 
little time. Nor was the way in which he had got throngh it by 
any means respectable ; in the lawyer's view, with that streak of 
Paritanism rnnning throngh his respectable natnre, it was disgracefui, 
and even aomething more. Yet he conld not help liking the yonng 
fellow. The expression of his face was always attractive, bnt just 
now it had a certain tender serionsness which Mr. Allerton had 
never seen in it before. 

" I must confess the thing has knocked me all of a heap," said 
the yonng lord, apologetically. '' Old Josh was a better fellow than 
you think, Mr. Allerton, and very kind to me. Yes, yon may langh "' 
— ^the other had smiled ever so slightly — " bat it was so. Of course 
he made his pile ont of me ; so woald any man who had the plack- 
ing of snch a well-feathered bird ; bat there are different ways of 
doing it I have sometimes thonght that he really liked me — 
treated me tenderly, as the angler says of his worm. At all events, 
if yon please, I don^t want to have a word said against him," he 
added, impetuously. 

'* I am not going to say a word against him, Cheribert," said the 
lawyer, softly. " What yon have said is his^best epitaph, and I have 
nothing to add to it except this — ^that I agree with yon." 

'* And yet yon have always told me that he was snch a black- 
guard !" 

*' If I have, I retract it. We often say things, as we do things, 
which we are afterwards sorry for. No man is wise at all times — 
nor yet a fool." ^ 

" You cnnning old fellow," continaed Lord Cheribert, admiringly. 
" So you are making things easy for me, are you ? Well, it is better 
than making things hard. It is a pity the governor has never seen 
that." 

" Your father has always loved you, Cheribert." 

*^ Then he has a deuced disagreeable way of showing it," was the 
quick reply. *^A man should know how to put his foot down with- 
out treading on another man's toe; when it's his own flesh and 
blood, too, he should be more careful." 

" He has been very injudicious, Cheribert, as I have often told 
him. Men should make allowance for one another." 

" And a good one when they can afford it," interrnpted the other, 
laugbing. 

The lawyer was pleased to see him langh; he had gnessed the 
young man's errand, or the nature of it, and it filled him with joyf al 
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hopes ; the Jbird bad come back to tbe cage of its own accord, bnt 
be was not ioside it ; an ill-selected word, even a gesture, migfat, 
be well knew, frigbten it away, and probablj forever. Seed and 
sogar, sogar and seed, were wbat were wanting, and not tbe coiü of 
reproacb. 

*'Yoa and yoor fatber are of very di£Eerent natnres, Cberibert ; 
and ]f y as yoo say, be bas not made allowance for yoo, perbaps yoo 
too bave jodged bim barsbly.^' 

" Tbe strictest sect of tbe Pbarisees," observed tbe yoong man, 
grimly. 

** Qoite 30 ; tbat is bow yoo kave jodged bim ; it is a mistake." 

*' It is a mistake tbat is sbared by a great many people. I bäte 
sncb cant." 

. " No doobt ; still, in tbat very cbair wbere yoo are now sitting I 
bave Seen bim sit, witb bis gray bead bowed down, and I bave beard 
bim say, * My son, my son, my dear, nnhappy son !' That was not 
cant" 

Tbere was a long silence. Qnce tbe yoong man essayed to speak, 
and stopped ; tbere was sometbing in tbe tone of bis voiee wbicb 
bis pride forbade bim to let tbe other bear. 

^' Well, I coold not come to kirn, of coorse, AUerton, bot I bav^ 
come to yoo. Too have always been friendly to me, and ready to 
listen to reason, or wbat / call rea^on," be added, witb bomoroos 
patbos. '^I don't want bim to soppose tbat I am crying Pcua, ss 
we nsed to say at scbool, becaose I am beaten. I coold carry on a 
long time yet witboot being redoced to bosks, like tbe otber prodi- 

gal." 

" If yoo were so redoced yoo woold not come to bim at all," ob- 
served Mr. Allerton, qoietly. 

*' Tbat's tme," continoed tbe yoong man, eagerly ; " I'd starve first. 
Yoo onderstand me. Allertön, as be never did. I'm glad I came. I 
don't mean to say tbat I woold bave done it if poor old Josb bad 
been in tbe land of tbe living. Bot bis deatb — so sodden, yoo know, 
and all tbat— it's sobered me. I bave never wisbed the governor to 
die ; I swear to Ueaven I never did." 

'* I am qoite sore, Cheribert, tbat yoo never did." 

"Thank yoo. And yet be migbt die äny day, yoo know, and 
never see me first I can*t go into tbe tbing — yoo and be coold talk 
for an boor aboot it, bot it's not in my way — bot thafs at tbe bot- 
tom of it. Tbat first ; and then, now that Josb is gone, and soppos- 
ing tbings go on in tbe old way, I mnst go qoicker down tbe bill, 
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and, in worse Company. Roscoe has often binted he conld do as 
well f or me as his inaster ; bat be can't, and tbe very proposal ahowed 
he was a most infernal scoandrel !" 

'* Tbere are also corroborative circamstances to tbat effect," ob- 
served Mr. Allerton, dryly. 

** I dare say ; he told me, bowever," said the yoang lord, smiling, 
*^ tbat I was never to believe any thing yoa said about bim." 

'* I dare say," said tbe lawyer, smiling in his turn. He feit tbat 
bis new client and he were getting on famonsly. 

" Well, the long and short of it is', Allerton, tbat I propose to pnt 
my whole affairs — so ranch as I know about them, tbat is, which isn^t 
much — into your bands. Tbey are in a precious tangle, but perhaps 
it may be wortb your wbile — nay, I won't say that — but, perhaps, 
for tbe sake of aüld lang-syne — " 

*' Not anotber word, Cherry," said tbe old lawyer, tremulonsly ; and 
tbe two men shook hands togetber as tbey bad not done for many a 
day. 



CHAPTER XXL 

I 

MTSTERIBS. 

'^ May I teil your f ather of this most welcome visit of yonrs !" in- 
quired Mr. Allerton, after a long pause. 

*' Yes. Indeed, I took it for granted tbat you'd teil bim." 

" You are ray client, remember, now," said tbe lawyer, smiling. 
Tbere was a little duplicity in the goöd man's reply, since be 
would most certainly have told Lord Morella in any case, but it is 
probable tbat the Recording Angel blotted it out in his nsual way, 
or even set it down to tbe credit side of the lawyer's account It 
was so necessary to inspire confidence in this newly caged bird, wbö 
bad to be kept as well as caught. 

'' True. I am glad to hear you talk like tbat, for tbere are little 
items in ray affairs which it is just as well should go no f urtber than 
yourself." 

'' I can imagine that that is just possible," said the lawyer, gravely. 
'' Be snre that I shall use a jndicious reticence concerning them, even 
to your father. What you have done to-day will, I am sure, re- 
joice ^him exceedingly. But, Cheribert, tbere is a great deal more 
to be done to effect a complete reconciliation." 
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'' Promises of amendment, and all tbat ; well, I sappose so." The 
yonDg man's brow was cloading over. 

*^Promise9 of amendment from yoar ups, Cheribert, would be 
amendment," said the lawyer, kindly ; '* like poor * Josh,' as yoa call 
him, yon bave always kept yoar word, I am sorry to say/' 

Lord Cheribert smiled bis sanniest smile. Here is a man, be said 
to bimself, wbo is a lawyer and a Paritan, and yet bas some f nn in 
him. " Well, yes. I told the governor I sboald go to the devil, 
and I did it; as to any promise about going the other way, tbat 
most depeud npon circumstances." 

*' Yon know yonr father's conditions.'' 

^' Some of them. He seemed to me to be an anti-every tbing man. 
I must give np whist and tobacco and wine and promiscaous dancing ; 
and, if I wanted to ride, to take to the tricycle." 

'* Indleed, Cheribert, he was not so unreasonable. Whatever be 
proposed, remember he had been very sorely tried. If yoa will let 
me mediate, I do think matters may be arranged. Tbere is one 
thing, however, which is indispensable." 

*^ / know," said Lord Cheribert, with a gloomy nod ; " I mnst give 
np the turf. No more strings of horses at Newmarket ; no roore 
pretty little books upon the Derby. Well, I am prepared for tbat." 

" I am delighted indeed to hear it," exclaimed the lawyer, warmly, 
*' and of course there will be no more riding steeple-cbases." 

'* No inore after the Everdale. I must ride there, however ; some 
friends of mine bave a pot of money on me. The race has been 
postponed on acconnt of the duke's death, and it will be the last of 
the «eason — ^and if thts matter goes well with me, the last I shall ever 
ride." 

*^ Bnt if money can settle it— even a pot of money, as you call it 
— I am sore yonr father wonld pref er to pay it, and shake hands 
with you at once." 

Lord Cheribert shook bis head and smiled. '' My dear Allerton, 
there are some things, believe me, which don't admit of compromise, 
at least beforehand. Moreover, I bave promised a man to ride this 
race ; after tbat, if my father is willing to say ' let by-gones be by- 
gones,' well and good ; I will come and stay a while at the old home ; 
otherwise I bave promised myself some fishing at Halswater." 

'^At Halswater ! Tbat is in Camberland, is it notf inqnired the 
lawyer, after a little pause. 

" Tes, in the Lake district I have never been there," observed the 
yonng man, with an eamestness of assertion which seemed unnecessary. 
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** I seem to remember having beard tbat Mr. Tremenbere had a 
bonse at HaUwater ; is tbat so ?" 

*' I beiieve be bad/' retarned tbe otber, indifferently ; '' poor Josb 
was not very communicative aboat bis own affain/' 

*'And I sappose yoa were never on terms of intimacy witb bis 
family ?" 

'* Certainly oot I bave been, bowever, introdaced to bU daugh- 
ters." 

'* So bave I,'* said Mr. Allerton ; " one of tbem I tbougbt a very 
cbarming girl", 

'* Tbat was Grace — at least I tbink it tnust bave been," added tbe 
yoang man, dabioosly ; '* sbe is tbe youngest How came yo« to 
know anytbing aboat tbem f 

'' I will teil you about it anotber tiroe, for it's ratber a long story, 
Cberibert. I am Mr. Tremenbere's ezecator, and am likely to see a 
good deal of tbem." 

" Mr. Tremenbere's execntor ? Vou /" 

'' Yes. I didn't like tbe post, you may be sure, bat I do not now 
regret my acceptance of it ; it may simplify tbe settlement of yoar 
own affairs. Tbe story, as I bave said, is a long one, and also very 
Strange, bat I bave no time to speak of it now. Wben I looked in 
at tbe office tbis moming it was on my way to Lebanon Lodge." 

^' Tben yoa will see tbe poor girl." 

'* All tbree of tbem, perbaps ; bat tbe sammons came f rom Mr. 
Roscoe." 

'' Pray say sometbing kind f rom me, Allerton," said tbe yoang 
man, earnestly ; '* I really Hked poor old Josb, yoa know ; and of 
coarse I cannot call myself jnst yet." 

Tbe pressnre of tbe yoang man's band at parting seemed to tbe 
lawyer to speak of sometbing more tban reconciliation ; it seemed 
to say, " I know you will say tbe best you can of me to Grace." It 
was very nnlike Mr. Allerton to jump at conclusions, bat bis mind, 
as we know, bad been bosy witb tbis matter before, altbougb bat 
speculatively ; tbe news of Lord Oberibert's intention to visit Hals- 
water strack bim as very significant ; and still more tbat slip of tbe 
tongue wben tbe yoang man bad spoken of tbe pöor '* girl " instead 
of tbe poor '* girls." Tbat tbe little Fairy sbould bave attracted bim 
was notbing wonderfal. Yet, after all, wbat eould oome of it, witb 
tbat will lying in tbe office safe yonder, and tbe Dead Hand ? 

Mr. Allerton bad macb more to tbink about for tbe rest of tbe 
way to Lebanon Lodge tban be bad bad at starting. 
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The great house, gazing on the street with its many sightless eyes, 
was a ghastly object ; all about it was silence and gloom ; wben he 
rang the bell he heard the tiakle of it, though it was so far away, 
as thoQgh it had been on the other side of the door. It was opened, 
after a long delay, by a young footman, pale and dishevelled, and 
looking as if he had been frightened by the sound. 

'' Can I see Mr. Boscoe V inqaired the lawyer. 

The man did not know : he would go np-stairs and see : master 
was dead. 

Mr. Allerton bowed bis head in token that he knew that much. 
The footman hesitated, apparently as to whether the visitor should 
be left in the hall, and then pushed back a half-opened door. Per- 
baps the gentleman would wait there a minnte or two, he said, and 
left him. It was the same room, used chiefly by Mr. Roscoe, where 
Grace had met him and her sister on the previotis night As Mr. 
Allerton entered it a voice half choked with tears exclaimed, *' I 
bave killed him : it is I who killed him !" It came from a sofa 
bidden in shadow. Then, as he stood speechless with surprise and 
borror, another voice, thongh still the same lips, a fierce yet fright- 
ened voice, '* How dare yoa come in here ? Who are you ?" At the 
same time the Speaker sprang from the sofa, and he found himself 
face to face with Philippa Tremenhere. Her eyes, Streaming with 
tears, stared wildly at him ; hercheeks were white ; she trembied in 
every limb. 

^' I am Mr. Allerton," he answered, gently. *' The servant showed 
me in here. Forgive me for intruding on your sorrow." 

" Nay, forgive me, sir," she answered, earnestly. " My sorrow has 
alroost driven me /nad. I did not recognize you. It was kind of 
yoa to come." She took his band and pressed it. In her case, too, 
as in Lord Cheribert's, he feit that there was more than gratitade : a 
pitiful appeal to him for silence. He had heard something he should 
not' bave heard. He was abont to leave the room, bat she detained 
bim. " Sit down," she said, *' your presence does not distress me. 
Do not leave me." 

He sat down by her side, his band still clasped in hers. 
, " You know what has happened ?" she continued. 

** I do, indeed. It must have been a terrible shock to you, for 
you were not prepared for it as I was." , 

" That is true," she answerad, eagerly, ** you warned us of his 
danger, did you not? bat it seemed too dreadful to be true. We 
were careful, too. There was no noise. We all.thought my poor 
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father was asleep. We meant to break to him wbat had happened 
in the morning. Yet somehow, as Mr. Roscoe and I — " bere sbe 
barst into a passion of tears, and covered ber face witb ber bands. 

*' Yoa mnst not talk about it, Miss Philippa," said the lawyer, 
gently. *' I sball bear all tbat needs to be told from otbers — ber^ 
is Mr. Boscoe bimself.'' 

Tbat gentleman bad, indeed, entered tbe room so noiselessly tbat 
neither of tbem bad perceived bis approacb ; be stood, wbite as a 
ghost, bat ,witb keen, steadfast face, looking from one to tbe otber 
swrchinglr. 

'* Miss Pbilippa bas been telling joa bow it bappened, I cOn- 
dude," be said ; '* it is a pity, f or sbe is not in a fit State to speak of 
it" 

'^ So I perceive, and, indeed, was saying so as yoa came in," said 
tbe lawyer. '^Woald it not be better for ber to be witb ber sis- 
ters ?" be added, in lower tones. 

Mr. Boscoe sbragged bis Shoulders. '' Tbat was my advice to ber 
from tbe first; bat there is no autbority, of course, in tbe bonse 
now. Yoa bear wbat Mr. Allerton says, Miss Pbilippa?" 

She shook ber bead, still keeping ber bands before ber face. Mr. 
Boscoe beckoned tbe lawyer into a room on tbe otber side of tbe 
ball, and closed tbe door. 

''Tbe poor girl is demented witb ber grief," be said. ''You 
mnst pay no attention to wbat sbe bas been saying about her 
father." 

'' She bas been saying notbing ; yoa came in as sbe was beginning 
to teil me the sad story. Wbat was it 9" 

'' Simply tbis. The young ladies and rayseif sat up some time 
togetber after yoa left tbe faoase last night, talking of wbat bad 
bappened at tbe concert-ball. I wished them good-nigbt, and went 
into yonder parlor — wbicb is my basiness-room — to write some 
letters. About two o'clock I went np-stairs; as I passed by Mr. 
Tremenbere's door, treading very softly, be came out. I own it 
Startled me very mach. He looked very agitated and ezcited. 
' Wbat bas bappened ¥ be said. ' I can see by y cur face tbat some- 
tbing bas happened, and is being kept from me.' Then he utterecl 
a sharp cry of pain, and feil down at my feet — dead ! The whole 
tbing did not take one minute." 

'' Then be bad not even beard of tbe fire ?" 

" Not one word." 

'' How istrange I" Tbe tale seemed stränge, indeed ; for it did 
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?.H' i) witli ihe explanation which the lawyer bad already made in 
i ': I(i^ owu mind for that amazing exclamation of Philippa, evidently 
, \ intended for Mr. Boscoe^s ears: "I have killed bim: it is I wbo 
' kiiled bim!" He bad set tbis down to a too tender feeling of 
'^remorse on ber part; since, if sbe bad not been at tbe concert, sbe 
'^^woald not bave been at tbe fire, tbe report of wbicb catastropbe — 
P^as be bad taken for granted — bad killed Mr. Tremenbere ; bat now, 
!v. it seemed, be bad not been told of its occarrence. 
v\ " You were quite alone, tben ?" continued tbe lawyer. 
^ * V "Q"^^ alone; every one eise bad long retired. It was a most 
^^astly Situation, as yoa may imagine." 

Mr. Allerton inclined bis bead. Tbis man said be was alone, bat 
Pbilippa bad began ber narration '* as Mr. Roscoe and I/' wbicb did 
f not dovetail witb tbis statement 

Jt^ Tbe wbole affair was certainly very stränge. Tbere ensued a 

..{{little paase, during wbicb tbe two men regarded one anotber 

i^^tboagbtfuUy. Bat tbey were not tbinking aboat tbe same things. 

^ ' Mr. Roscoe looked upon bis late explanation as final ; tbere appeared 

^to bim no reason for furtber question. His mind was fixed no lon- 

Cr npon tbe recent catastropbe, bat on its conseqaences. 
^ I sappose I am rigbt in conclading, Mr. Allerton — as indeed I 
ok for granted in tbe note I ventared to write to yoa — tbat I am 
^ ; addressing Mr. Tremenbere's legal adviser ; perbaps, even, bis rep- 
Vresentative f" ^ 

" Yes ; I am execator ander bis will." 

'^ Indeed !" Tboagb tbe otber bad saspected tbis, bis coante- 
nance feil. 

** He could not bave cbosen a better, a more nprigbt man. At 
tbe same time, you will forgive me for feeling a little disappoint- 
'k ment. He and I bave been so long connected togetber. He knew 
• '^' me so well." 

Tbe lawyer could bardly restrain a flicker of tbe lip ; tbe retort, 
. "^ " tbat was tbe very reason wby be did not cboose you for bis execa- 
tor," suggested itself so very naturally. 

" I may assure you, Mr. Roscoe," be answered, dryly, " tboagb tbe 
-Information is a little premature, tbat you bave no reason to be dis- 
appointed witb Mr. Tremenbere's will." 

** Ob, I was not tbinking of thaty Mr. Allerton. It is pleasant, of 
*' ' conrse, to bear tbat one bas been remembered, as tbe pbrase goes, 
by an old friend; but I sbould bave preferred a proof — tbougb a 
less material one — of tbe conSdence be always reposed in me," 

a 
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This was too raach for tbe lawyer. It seemed to him that bis 
intelligence was being trifled witb, and he resented it. 

" I don't know wbat you call remembered, Mr. Roscoe. Perbaps 
yoa are tbinking of a moarning ring. Mr. Tremenbere bas left 
you a very large legacy. He said sometbing aboat yoar baving 
saved bis life.'' 

Here occurred a very remarkable circumstance ; tbe blood msbed 
into Mr. Roscoe's cbeeks in a crimson flood. 

" I don't ezpect to be believed/' tbe old lawyer nsed to say in 
narratiDg tbe fact, ^^ and unfortunately tbere was no witness, bat I 
do assure you tbe fellow blnsbed." Tbere was a good reason for it, 
tbough tbe lawyer never fonnd it ont ; bat be feit tbat tbere was 
a reason, and it pozzled bim more tban anytbing tbat bad gone be- 
fore. 

" Here is Mr. Tremenbere's cbeck-book and bis banker's account," 
said Mr. Roscoe, prodacing tbem ; " bere are tbe keys — " 

** Never mind tbe keys,'' said tbe lawyer, motioning tbem away ; 
^* give tbem to Miss Tremenbere. How is sbe, by-tbe-bye, and Miss 
Grace ?" 

"They are botb ntterly overwbelmed and prostrated by tbeir 
' calamity," retamed Mr. Roscoe, " jast as yoa saw poor Miss Pbilip- 
pa to be." 

Tbere was a knock at tbe door, and tbe butler entered. He ad- 
dressed bimself to Mr. Allerton. " Miss Grace's regards, sir, and if 
yoa will kindly see ber for a few minates before yoa leave tbe 
boase, sbe will be obliged to yoa." 



CHAPTER Xm. 

THE BEREAVED. 

This message of tbe batler's, tboagb inconsistent witb tbe infor- 
mation just imparted by Mr. Roscoe, did not embarrass tbat gentle- 
man in tbe least. He had already, tboagb involnntarily, sbown not 
a little weakness, and doubtless repented of it; he was not likely to 
make tbe same mistake again. 

"Yoa are bonored indeed, Mr. Allerton," he observed, smiling. 
" Wben I saw Miss Grace myself an bonr or so ago sbe seemed an- 
eqoal to an interview witb any one ; bat sbe and yoa have bad an 
experience together snch as may well make a fr^end of a stranger." 
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Tbe lawyer nodded stiffly. This reference to the fire at tbe con- 
cert-room, consideriog how the Speaker bad condocted himself on 
the oecasion in question, strack him as ratber impndent ; and tbe 
more so since he was convinced that it was tbe conscioasness of bis 
ili-bebavior which bad caused tbe man to avoid him after their es- 
cape. Witbout making any reply, he foUowed the batler to tbe 
drawing-room. 

It was an immense apartment, looking much larger by dayligbt 
tban it bad done tbe previous night, and made the " little Fatry " 
(nobody's little Fairy now, alas !), percbed on a buge sofa at tbe far 
end of it, more cbild-like to behold tban ever. Yet as she rose to 
raeet him be saw that grief bad already aged her. A few tears rose 
to her eyes, bat tbe passion of sorrow, sach as he bad seen in Pbilip- 
pa, bad passed away, and, like a monntain torrent after *' spate,'' lef t 
its marks apon tbe anaccnstomed road. 

" How kind and good of yoa to come !" she marmared. 

^' Nay, my child, it is kind of yoa to wish to see me," be answered, 
gently. 

'* How coald I belp it, since you were bis f riend f she said, with 
mournful tendemess. 

Her mistake was more tonching, in tbe lawyer's view, tban any 
other tbing which filial love coald have prompted her to say. She 
was in ignorance, it was clear, not only of bis own relations with the 
dead man, bat doabtless of mach eise concerning that fatber wbo, 
whatever bad been bis faalts, bad dearly loved bis child ; and, how* 
ever difficalt might be the task, Mr. Allerton made ap bis mind that, 
as regarded them, bis lips at least sboald be kept sealed, whatever 
she might bear of them f rom others. 

" I want yoa to talk to me a little aboat him," she continaed, 
plaintively ; " it is the only comf ort lef t to me, and yet they teil me 
it is better not to do so." 

"Wbo teils yoa that?" 

" Mr. Roscoe." 

Tbe advice, as he could not bat feel, was good ; tbe less said 
aboat poor " Josh " the • better, was wbat be woald have observed 
himself, bad he been asked bis opinion ; and especially woald be 
have said it, bad it been possible, to this poor girl, for whom tbe 
revelation of the trath woald open the floodgates of andreamed of 
sbame. 

" Mr. Roscoe is right, my child," said the lawyer, gently. " It is 
wrong to melt tbe beart which is already as wax in tbe fire by 
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speaking of our grief to otbers ; with those who, like yourself , be- 
long to him — with yonr sisters — ^it is of course bat natural tbat yoa 
sboold speak of your father, but — ^" 

^' I cannot speak of him to them," she interrupted, sadly. 

" Why not ? Are they not kind to yoa V 

"Yea; they are kind enough," she sighed. "Bat iphilippa — ^I 
don't know what has cooie to Pbilippa — she shuts herseif away 
from ns ; and Agnes — Agnes, though she does not mean it, seems a 
little hard. What is the use of crying? she says. And indeed it 
is no use ; bat dear papa, who loved me so mach better than I de- 
served, is gone, and I am all alone." 

It was clear that she was so, bat why she was so it was difficolt 
to explain. In the case of such a domestic catastrophe as had jost 
occarred it seemed only natural that the chief sufferers — ^the dead 
man's daughters — should have found comfort in the interchange of 
their common woe ; how stränge it seemed that, on the contrary, 
they should thus shrink from one another ! How hard, especially, 
that this one, so much younger than the other two, shoald be left 
alone with her misery, without a word of sympathy, as it would ap- 
pear, from either of them ! Perhaps they were jealous of her, and 
re^ented the place she had held in her father's affections, and feit 
themselves no great sorrow for what had happened. Yet Philipp» 
was plunged in sorrow, and, indeed, in something which looked even 
deeper than sorrow — remorse. Could it be the consciousness of hav> 
ing behaved undutifully to the dead man that had caased her to 
express herseif in such stränge terms ? Bat if she was penitent on 
that account, the most natural and obvious way of showing it would 
surely have been to do all she could to comfort the sister who had 
been so dear to him. There was a mystery abont the whole matter 
which Mr. Allerton could not fathom. His attempts at consolation 
were necessarily made at hap-hazard, and of the conventional type. 

" What you ought to ask yourself, my dear,'' he said, tenderly, 
" since you are left to your own judgment, is, what sort of behavior, 
if your poor father could see you, would please him most? It is 
natural that you should bewail your loss, but he would not wish his 
* little Fairy,' I am sure, to weep her eyes away." 

" Is there anything he would like me to do ?" she inquired, eager- 
ly ; " any one to benefit, as he was always so ready to do ? Bat 
then he was so wise and powerful, and I am so foolish and help- 
less." 

" I don't think you foolish, my dear," said the lawyer ; " and you 
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certainly are not belpless. Your father baö taken good care of 
that." 

"Do you mean money?" she cried. " What's the use of money 
when one has lost all one loves in the world f ' 

There was an Indignation in her tone that seemed uncalled for. 
They have been talking to her already, some of them, aboot money, 
was the lawyer's conclusion. How could it have been otherwise in 
this Temple of Mammon ? 

" The nse of money, my child, is to do good to others.'* 

"True; as he did; I shoald have remembered that,'' she an- 
swered, gently. "There wilLbe many to lament him,thongh not as 
I do. They know abQut it, do you think, poor people ?" 

The notion of Mr. Joseph Tremenhere's loss being looked upon 
by a large mass of mankind as that of a public benefactor was a 
travesty of the trnth, such as undet* any other circumstances would 
have provoked the lawyer's griramest smile. He smiled even as it 
was, thongh far f rom grimly. 

" I know one who does," he answered ; " he called on me this 
moming to express his sorrow, and bade me ofEer to you and your 
sisters, should I have the opportunity, his heart-felt sympathy." 

" Who was it ? Let me know his name," she answered, eagerly. 

" It was Lord Cheribert" 

" How good of bim !'' she exclaimed, gratefully. " I know papa 
used to like him. In his case, too, it could not, of course, have been 
the mere sense of Obligation. It must have been because he knew 
how kind and good dear papa was." 

" He had as high an opinion of your father as any man I know," 
Said the lawyer. He could say that much with perfect truth ; bnt 
such interrogations, if pursued, would, he feit, become embarrassing 
in the extreme. "I must leave you now, my'dear, and I hope in a 
less despairing state of mind. You know where we should all look 
for comfort when sorrow overwhelms us." 

The last reminder was rather a difficulty with Mr. Allerton. To 
a Christian girl he would have known better what to say ; but his 
**views" were narrow. He had not much sympathy with Jews, 
except for the converted ones, and for those he subscribed liber- 
ally. 

"This is my address, in case you should wish to send for me. 
You will not be sorry to hear, I hope, that your father has appoint- 
ed me, until you come of age, your guardian." 

"That is good news indeed," she cried, and a grateful smile for 
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It was Strange indeed, thougfat tbe lawyer, that Miss Agnes sliould 
thus talk of missing any one, and yet not have had a word to say 
about her fatber. At that very moment, however^ she remedied the 
Omission. 

" I suppose, Mr. Allerton, there will be no necessity fot an in-^ 
quest ?" 

^'I tbink not; tbe doctor wbom your fatber consnlted will of 
course be at once communicated witb, and will notify tbe caase of 
death." 

''That is some comfort/' said Miss Agnes, with a sigb of relief. 
" Of course I sbonld like to talk to you about many things, Mr. Al- 
lerton," she continued, wistf ully, *' but tbis is bardly tbe proper 
time." 

" I tbink that had better be postponed f or tbe present," be an- 
swered. 

'* I suppose so," she replied, but in by no means an approving 
tone. *^ Wbenever you tbink proper, I sball be pleased to see you. 
A tbousand thanks— take care of the step — good-bye." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

OOOD ADVICK. 

It bas been stated by a pbysician of experience that more persona 
are put out of the world without discovery, in that square mile of 
which Belgrave Square is tbe centre, than elsewbere in all England, 
tbe inbabitants of that region being peculiarly liable to temptation 
to that crime, from tbe System of primogeniture and other causes, . 
and also too bigbly placed to be troubled by tbe vulgär interference 
of a coroner's inquest. It sbould be some compensation to middle- 
class people living, for example, at Kensington to reflect that they 
cannot be cut oft prematurely by their nearest relatives without 
some stir being made about it ; and it may be taken for granted, 
since there was no inquest upon tbe body of Mr. Tremenbere, that 
that gentleman needed none. It was understood, and very properly 
so, since notbing could be urged to tbe contrary, that be died of 
beart complaint, as tbe eminent doctor wbom be had consulted had 
expected bim to do. But thougb there was no debate as to tbe 
cause of bis death, there was talk enougb abdut the deceased bim- 
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Seif, and rnany an attractive ^^par." he made for the newspapers. 
It was not everybody, it appeared, wbo had known him that knew 
'* Josh" was a Hebrew, tili bis barial in the Jewish cemeteiy at 
Kensal Green pat that matter beyond qnestion. He had certainly 
not been ostentatious in professing the faith of bis fathers, and no 
one except Mr. Allerton had any idea what a stickler he had been 
for it 

In the mean time, of conrse, bis wealth was trebled. If yon laid 
it down in sovereigns, as one ingenioas reporter alleged, it wonld 
have reached from the Land's End to John o' Groat's; another, 
not to be outdone, added, '* edgewise." Ferpendicularly in a pile, it 
wonld, yery nearly, have touched the moon. These calculations, so 
obviously exaggerated, and also drffering so materially from one an- 
other, nevertheless delighted the public. They would stand in knots 
opposite the red brick house, shading their eyes with their hands, 
and point out to one an other the room — the curtained one with the 
window open — where the dead man lay with the lonely " watcher " 
by bis side, guarding, after the manner of bis race, what needed no 
longer eustody. 

No departed greatness, whether of genius or virtue, could have 
excited one-tenth of the interest that bung round the dead master 
of millions ; but whither bis millions had gone interested them vastly 
more than bis own destination — which, by most, indeed, was taken 
for granted. " His worst he kept, bis best he gave/' could have 
been justly said of bim, if not quite in the sense intended by the 
poet Foor Josh ! His name, like Csesar's, a week ago could have 
stood against the world — or, more prosaically, had been '' good " for 
anything; and now it was a by-word. Songs were made upon it, 
as FalstafE tbreatened to make upon his adversary, and sung in the 
atreets to populär airs : ignoble thoughts wedded to transitory melo- 
diös. Mr. Edward Roscoe, who had left Lebanon Lodge, and whom 
basiness made peripatetic, would sometimes involuntarily listen to 
them in quiet streets, not knowing whether to smile or to frown. 

How could he know tili the will had been read ? Tbere were so 
many things to be considered before he could look at the.memory of 
his deceased friend in the proper light. Personally, he had disliked 
bim exceedingly, and of late much more than ever ; but he was not 
a man to be inflnenced by prejudice of that kind. He took much 
broader views. He knew from Mr. Allerton that Josh had left bim 
what the lawyer evidently considered to be a large sum, but he 
might not be a good judge of size in that respect; Mr. Allerton 
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disliked him — Mr. Boscoe looked matters of this kind in the face—' 
and wonld have gradged him his legacy, whatever it was. Still, it 
was doabtless a considerable sum, for Josh had been liberal, and 
even lavish on some occasions ; and this had been given him, as the 
lawyer had told him, for saving his life — unbuttoning his shirt-col- 
lar and giving him brandy on a certain momentous occasion. 

This was a matter which Mr. Roscoe did not look in the face ; for 
particolar reasons of his own, the contemplation of it was exceed- 
ingly distastefal to him. He kept his thoughts as mach as possible 
fixed on the legacy itself. If it was really large, that, of course, wonld 
be so far satisfactory ; bat, on the other band, its very size was, 
from another point of view, to be deprecated. It might have been 
left to him not ont of gratitade alone, bat as a species of compen- 
sation for the extinction of certain hopes which Mr. Tremenhere 
had, he knew, snspected him of entertaining. " Here is yonr mon- 
ey," the testator seemed'to be saying to him ; " more than you ex- 
pected, and ten times more than yoa deserved ; bat I have taken 
care that yoa get nothing more oat of me, or of my family ; yonr 
connection with them henceforth ceases, and is at an end forever." 

Mr. Roscoe not only possessed a keen intelligence, bat a knowl- 
edge which is falsely reported to be extrem ely rare — he knew him- 
seif, and even saw himself to some extent as others saw him ; and 
he saw himself pretty mach as Josh had seen him. This natarally 
gave him great aneasiness. He had long ago taken sach measares 
as were possible to him to make him independent of the opinion of 
his deceased friend ; bat strong, nay, extreme, measares as they had 
been, wonld they now prove safficient ? This was the qaestion he 
was constantly pntting to himself daring these days of doabt. 

He would have given a handred ponnds for one glimpse of Mr. 
Joseph Tremenhere's will (and if he conld have read it, he would 
have given all he had in the world, inclading his legacy, to have 
barned it) ; bat there was nothing for it bat patience. In the band- 
some lodgings he had taken for himself near his late eraployer^s 
residence, where he was treated with great consideration — for, if he 
was not the rose, the dead millionaire himself, he had been near the 
rose, and was supposed to possess the very secret which he yearned 
to leam — he passed anxious honrs, sleepless nigbts. He had been 
playing for high stakes; he had a strong band, and had played it 
with admirable dexterity, bat he was by no means sare how the game 
had gone. 

As to whither Mr. Joseph Tremenhere had gone, that inqairy never 
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so macli as occarred to him. It interested him no1> in the least ; 
'which, considering the intimate relations that had so loDg existed 
between the two men, seems straDge. And yet, how little thought 
do most of US give to the condition of those who have left as for- 
ever, however close have been the ties that bound us to them when 
they were on earth ; less, upon the whole, than if they had under- 
taken a long journey npon this planet, and concerning whom, lean- 
ing on our garden *'spud'' in the summer weather, we wonder how 
they are getting on in New York or Melbourne. What Mr. Roscoe 
thought of was not Mr. Tremenhere, bat Mr. Tremenhere's money ; 
and, with one exception, everybody eise was thinking, though not 
"with so interested an anziety, just as Mr. Roscoe did. 

Even the great and good Lord Morella, though he professed some 
apprehensions for the sinner who had been so suddenly summoned 
by that messenger who brooks no delay, was much more appre- 
hensive respecting his family property, a large amount of which had, 
withont donbt, stuck to the dead man's hands, and helped to swell 
tbat fortune in seven figures which was attracting the admiration 
of the public. Mr. Allerton's temporary interest in poor Josh had 
ntterly died away, and was transferred to his property — a matter 
ivhich occupied a good deal of his attention. Notwithstanding its 
size, it was not unwieldy ; it was, indeed, remarkably free froia 
complications of .any kind ; it was the will itself that worried him. 
In his heart of hearts the lawyer feit that it was not only, as he had 
told his dient, an unjust and improper will, but in point of law a 
donbtful one; nay, one which he would not have hesitated, if any 
other man had drawn it up, to call a bad will. It was liable to dis- 
pute, and on the face of it suggested dispute because of its manifest 
injustice. If his dient had lived, Mr. Allerton was convinced, or flat- 
tered himself so, that he could have persuaded him to alter or tone 
down what was amiss in it Even now it was possible, should mat- 
ters tum out favorably, if the legatees should prove araenable to 
reason, and not be got at by interested parties, that they themselves 
tnight eventually get things arranged to their satisfaction ; but if 
there should be Opposition at first, and an antagonistic spirit, not 
only might the will be set aside, but, what was much more to be de- 
plored, all the safeguards by which poor Josh had hoped to protect 
his property from fortune-hunters and adventurers would be swept 
away. 

Now, though Mr. Allerton disapproved of the will, he approved, 
though within less narrow limits, of the safeguards ; the " intention 
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of the testator ^' was sacred to bim ; and, as so often happebs in the 
case of the pious founder, the lawyer's object was to carry out the 
wishes of his clieDt, while at the same time avoiding the evils which 
a hard and fast adhesion to them woold infallibly bring about. If 
the three heiresses (if they could be called so) would allow them- 
selves to be ruled by him, all might still go well, he hoped; but if 
they were restive, or incited to antagonism by others, he foresaw 
troable. He knew nothing of the inflaences that were at work witb 
them, save one, and that he profoandly distrusted. His rock ahead, 
for the present at least, he well perceived, was Mr. Edward Roscoe. 
That that gentleman was on intimate terms with the family was evi- 
dent ; Miss Philippa had shown in his presence a total absence of 
self-restraint ; Miss Agnes had expressed her confidence in him, and 
strongly, almost passionately, resented that doubt of his delicacy of 
feeling which the lawyer had ventured to hint. That he was a de- 
signing scoundrel Mr. Allerton was assured — his character with re- 
spect to other matters forbade him to entertain a more charitable 
opinion ; conciliation, he feit, would be utterly thrown away upon 
him ; it would only, as it does in the mind of every scoundrel, sug- 
gest that he was an object of fear. But to show his distrust of 
him would be even more dangerous ; upon the whole, he concluded 
it would be best to treat him with apparent confidence. He was 
certainly a friend of the family, and, as it seemed, their only f riend ; 
next to himself, it was reasonable that they should look upon him 
as their adviser in matters of business. Mr. Allerton decided, there- 
fore, to do him the compliment of asking him to hear the will read. 
He was not without hope that, from the manner in which Mr. Ros- 
coe should listen to its provisions, he might gather his views on the 
matter, or even some hint of his f uture intentions ; at all events, 
it would give that gentleman no material advantage. In a few weeks, 
at farthest, even if he did not receive the Information at once from 
the ladies, which was almost certain to happen, he could read it all 
for a Shilling at Doctors' Commons. Upon the whole, it seemed 
better to treat him as a friend. He therefore wrote to Mr. Roscoe, 
stating his Intention to read the will to the three sisters on a certain 
day, and inviting him, as an old and valued friend of the family, to 
be present at that ceremony. 

The day appointed was not, as usual, that of the funeral, out of 
regard for the ladies, who, he thought, would be too *' upset " to 
attend to matters of business, but the day afterwards; a decision 
which he afterwards regretted. One at least out of the three 
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objects of bis solicitade was not so overconie by grief as not to 
be anxions (thongb not, perbaps, from mere mercenary motives) to 
know bow ber fature bad been arranged for ber, and tbe delay was 
not favorable to Mr. Allerton's views. Sbe inqnired tbe reason of 
it of Mr. Roscoe, and tbat gentleman sbrugged bis sboulders. " To 
wink witb botb oar eyes," tbe poet teils ns, " is easier tban to tbink^'; 
bat to wink witb one of tbem bas an effect npon tbe observer equal, 
if not superior, in significance to speecb itself ; and a sbrug of tbe 
sboniders is near akin to it. Mr. Roscoe's sbmg spoke volames. 

" I suppose we may take it for granted," observed Agnes — for it 
was sbe wbo was tbe questioner — "tbat Mr. Allerton is an bonest 
man f 

Tbe two were alone, so tbat it was doubtful wbetber tbe word 
" we " referred to berself and ber sisters, or to berself and ber com- 
panion ; be took it in tbe former sense, bowever. 

" Well, Allerton is a lawyer," be answered, smiling ; " but, bonest 
or not, be can do notbing, one way or tbe otber, as regards tbe dis- 
position of your property ; be can only be guided by tbe will. As 
to tbis delay, I think it very probable tbat be wisbes by it to im- 
press npon you tbe idea of bis possessing a power wbicb in fact be 
does not possess. He was your fatber's legal ad viser — unfortunate- 
ly or not it is impossible at present to say — but be is not yours. 
You are nnder no Obligation to seek bis counsel, or to take it if 
offered. You must be guided by circumstances." 

" You mean as to our attitude to Mr. Allerton ?" sbe answered, 
quickly. 

Again ber speecb was equivocal : be bad said " you," but sbe bad 
Said " our " wbere " my " would bave seemed more appropriate ; on 
tbe otber band, tbe word migbt bave been used fitly enougb in ref- 
erence to berself and ber sisters, and again be took it in tbat sense. 

" Well, of course," be answered, curtly. " It is very inconvenient 
for tbose in your position to be on bad terms witb tbose in bis ; if 
it be possible, live peaceably with all men, is a precept to be espe- 
cially followed in tbe case of one's trastees. If you take my ad vice, 
you will be very civil to Allerton. Wbatever may be tbe Informa- 
tion it is bis duty to impart to you to-morrow, receive it witb as 
little emotion as possible, bowever distasteful it may be to you." 

" Distasteful ! Wbat do you mean, Edward ?" 

Tbere was alarm in ber tone, and sometbing more ; tbe vebemence 
of ber feelings bad even, no doubt unconsciously, caused ber to ad- 
dress bim by bis Cbristian name. He took no advantage of tbat 
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circnmstance (which some persona — Mr. AllertoD, for exampl« 
woald have pat down as an unexpected itena to his credit) to adopt 
a more familiär tone. On the cpntrary, bis manner was scmpulonsly 
grave and judicial. It was evident, however, that he was patting 
some restraint upon himself ; and this was not unwelcome to her — 
she feit that it was being done for her sake. 

" I mean notbing," he said. " I have no cause even to snspect 
anything ; bat otbers maj have snspected sometbing." 

" Wbat ! my f atber V^ she answered, with a catch in her voice, as 
if some one bad caugbt her by the throat. 

*' For Heaven's sake, command yourself !" he exclaimed, antbori- 
tatively, almost barsbly. '* Yes, it is possible that your father may 
have been too solicitous for wbat he foolishly imagined was yonr wel- 
fare, or jealous of anotber's influence over yoa. For all we know, 
there may be restrictions." 

" Restrictions ? I don't understand yon," she mnrmured, hoarsely. 

" Why sbould yoa ? It will be time enough to talk of such tbings, 
and bow to evade them, when we leam of their existence ; I only 
wished to put you on your guard. Whatever happens to-morrow, 
keep a good beart, show a firm face. There may be notbing the 
matter. You tbink I am cruel, but I am only cruel to be kind — ' 
Agnes." 

He dropped the word, as it seemed, after a little hesitation. 

*^ You call me by my name as if you were asbamed of it," she 
cried, with sudden vehemence. Her face assumed a color which was 
not becoming ; her blue eyes glittered with passion. 

" Great Heaven, wbat a task is mine !" exclaimed Mr. Roscoe, bit- 
terly. '' Can you not understand that it is not shame but fear that 
makes me prudent ? You have some suspicion of me in your mind, 
I know ; wbat is it ?" 

" I have none, or if I bad it is gone," she answered, hurriedly. 
" Forgive me, Edward." 

" I have notbing to forgive," be said, in his gentlest tones ; " but 
if you wish to please me, lay to beart wbat I have said about to- 
morrow." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

AN ENIOMA. 

Mr. Allertok was not withont his apprehensions as he went np 
the stairs with the will in bis pocket to the drawing-room of Leba* 
non Lodge. He was used, of coarse, to '^ public readings " of a sim- 
ilar kind, but this was an exceptional occasion. He was used, also, 
to lady Clients ; and tboagh tender-hearted and of a gallant disposi- 
tion, be niucb preferred tbose of the sterner sex. Ladies are more 
difBcult to manage in matters of business tban men. Tbey are more 
ignorant bat more opinionated ; more liable to be deceived, yet more 
suspicious withont cause. 

In the present case, what it was his dnty to communicate he was 
well aware would not be agreeable. The three ladies were all left 
very well ; they were immensely rieh, but there wer^ very severe con- 
ditions in restraint of marriage. There were, indeed, what are termed 
" gifts over " to compensate f or f orfeiture in this respect — ^ten thou- 
sand pounds apiece was to be given to each upon her marriage, let 
her marry whom she might — but the rest of her money was left away 
from her unless her husband should be of the Hebrew persuasion. 
Moreover, this was left to the other sisters should they remain spin- 
sters or be married to Jews. What was especially objectionable in 
the arrangement was that it had been dictated, as Mr. Allerton very 
well knew, and the legatees must needs know still better, by no con- 
scientious motive whatever, but f or the purpose of keeping the testa- 
tor's property intact, or in as few hands as possible. It was no trib- 
Ute to Religion but to Mammon. No wonder, therefore, that the 
lawyer said to himself, '' How will they take it f as he took his seat 
at the gilt and gorgeous table, so ludicrously inappropriate to his 
present use, and prodnced the all-important document His audience 
he found already seated : Grace on the sofa nearest to him, with Phi- 
lippa's arm encircling her waist — as it Struck him, in rather a stagey 
manner ; Agnes on a chair apart, and Mr. Roscoe opposite tbem, on 
the other side of the room. The blinds were almost as closely drawn 
as though the house still held its departed dead, and it did not escape 
the lawyer's notice that the friend of the family had modestly place4 
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himself where the gloom was deepest. The faces of all were pale, 
and, witb the exception of that of Grace, wore an ill-concealed air of 
anxiety. She had, as it afterwards appeared, expressed a wish that 
her presence might be spared ; bat this had been somewhat sharply 
overrnled. She was old enoagh to nnderstand what was to take 
place, she was told, and to suggest that her grief was too overwhelm- 
ing to admit of her attending to her futnre interests was an affecta- 
tion, and even a reflection npon her sisters. Philippa had volunteered 
to sit by her and comfort her, and she carried ont her promise to the 
letter ; every now and then she caressed her tenderly — even pitifolly, 
as though she feit for her rather than for herseif — when certain paa- 
sages of the will were read, and conceutrated her attention upon her 
almost exclusively. Grace did not return these endearments, but kept 
her quiet face fixed on Mr. Allerton. Agnes, too, regarded the law- 
yer with earnest solicitade, thoogh at times she glanced fartively at 
Mr. Roscoe, who maintained an unmoved demeanor, with his chin 
resting on his band. 

A grim smile, however, curved his lip when Mr. Allerton read out 
the few words of exordium in which Joseph Tremenhere expressed 
his unalterable attachment to the faith of his fathers ; perhaps he 
already guessed what was Coming. Agnes looked serenely contempt- 
uous, Philippa amazed, and even in Grace's face sat a wondering 
though tender surprise. Then came the restrictive clauses. Not a 
word was said, but they evidently produced a profound effect. Mr. 
Boscoe frowned and smiled — a combination which is seldom becom- 
ing, and it gave him a very ugly look. One must not say that a lady 
looks ugly, but Agnes, in fact, surpassed him in her expression of 
scornful disapproval; she even uttered an ejacnlation of mingled 
disappointment and defiance. Philippa hid her face, which had be- 
come as pale as death, on Grace's Shoulder ; Grace alone remained 
unmoved : she seemed to listen to the bald and technical terms in 
which her father restricted the area of her matrimonial choice with- 
ont understanding their meaning. The sense of them afterwards 
recurred to her, but she was, in fact, thinking of something eise — 
not of the will, but of the testator. Once, when her name was men- 
tioned, preceded by an affectionate epitbet, the only one in the brief 
testament, the tears stole down her cheeks. The silence, though on 
the whole it was welcome to the reader, who certainly expected ^' Sen- 
sation " rather than " applause," oppressed the lawyer himself. It 
was almost a relief to him when, near the conclusion of the docu- 
ment, where it set f orth, on certain contingencies, the whole of the 
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testator's enormons wealtb was to revert to Robert Vernon, Mr. Roa- 
coe inquired, in bis gentlest accents : 

" Pray, sir, wbo w be ?" 

"Ab, wbo, indeed ?" added Agnes, bitterly. 

Mr. Allerton gave tbe desired Information, so far as be was pos- 
sessed of it, and tben concladed bis task. 

" It is an infamy !" observed Agnes, by way of comraentary. 

Mr. Roscoe lifted bis finger ; and tboagb it was piain sbe bad 
plenty to say, sbe said no more. Pbilippa kept ber eyes upon tbe 
carpet, and was dnmb. Grace drew a deep breatb of relief, because 
the bnsiness, for wbicb sbe bad bad no taste, was over. The silence, 
broken only by tbe soands in the street witbout, was enabarrassing. 

" I bave now performed my mission, ladies," said Mr. Allerton ; 
" if I can be of service in explaining any detail, pray coramand me." 

" The wbole matter seems to me to require explanation," said Ag- 
nes, fiercely ; and again Mr. Roscoe lifted bis finger. 

" Wbatever may be tbought of your fatber^s distribution. of bis 
property — a subject wbicb I must be excused from discussing," ob- 
served tbe lawyer — " tbe income wbicb be places at the disposal of 
every one of you — in tbe case of those wbo are of age, at their abso- 
lute disposal — is enormous ; unless certain conditions are complied 
witb, it is, indeed, but a life interest, bat it is a fortune in itself. I 
have no control over it, bnt I bope the wish be bas bere expressed, 
tbat yott will come to me for gaidance and counsel, will not be dis- 
regarded ; at all events, roy best ad vice will be always at your Serv- 
ice.'' 

" YoQ are most kind," murmared Grace, gratefully. 

"As far as you are concerned, bowever, you are in my power, 
young lady, for some years to come," observed the lawyer, srailing. 
" If you bad been listening to me, as you ought to bave done, you 
wonld bave understood tbat I was your guardian." 

" I am very glad tbat it is so," sbe returned, witb an answering 
smile. 

TJpon Mr. Roscoe's face tbe lawyer noticed there was tbe reverse 
of a sraile. Was it possible he bad flattered himself tbat Josh would 
have put bim in loco parentis to bis little Fairy ? When bis own 
legacy of £5000 bad been mentioned, Mr. Roscoe bad inclined bis 
bead as if in acknowledgment of tbat benefaction, but be bad ex- 
hibited no emotion. His gratitude, if it existed, had been perhaps 
ftwallowed up by the disappointm ent tbat t be will bad caused bis 
friends. Tbat be sympatbiz^d'-^iC^^^Tlr^Äa^^ident, thongh he 
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had given no atterance to tliat emotion. Eis face was graye and 
dissatisfied, though not more so tbao if, moved by such a feeling, it 
night have been ezpected to be ; but to Mr. Allerton, wbo did not 
for a moment credit him with anytbing of the kind, he seemed to 
be putting no little restraint upon himself, while at the same time 
he recommended patience and resignation to others. 

As it seemed evident that no qnestion was to be put to him, Mr. 
Allerton took his leave of the ladies, and was accompanied down- 
stairs by Mr. Roscoe. As the lawyer reached the hall, *' One word," 
Said that gentleman, and led the way into his own room and closed 
the door. 

'^ Yoa have observed that it was not yoor intention, Mr. Allerton, 
to discuss with those ladies the document it has been yoar duty to 
read to them ; but I hope that remark does not apply to others, who 
are in a better position, perhaps, to judge of the matter — myself, 
for instance ?" 

The speaker's tone was qniet, and his manner studiously respect- 
ful ; but there was a tremor in his voice that belied thero both. 

*' I am aware that I have no locus siandi, in a legal sense," he 
went on, hurriedly ; " but I have some influence with your clients, 
and they will naturally look to me for an explanation.'' 

" Mr. Tremenhere^s will explains itself, Mr. Roscoe," replied the 
other, coldly. " You can scarcely expect a man in my position to 
give you his opinion on its merits." 

" Certainly not ; there can, however, be only one opinion on the 
matter. You heard what Miss Agnes said: she called it an in- 
famy !" 

" I was very sorry to hear such an Observation from her lips." 

*' So was I. I endeavored, as perhaps you observed, to restrain 
her; but you must admit that there was great provocation. The 
whole thing is preposterous. Such a will cannot hold water for a 
moment." 

Mr. Allerton smiled mechanically ; no lawyer could have helped 
it The idea of a thing not being defensible in law because it was 
"preposterous" — and not "for a moment," too — tickled him in 
spite of himself. 

" I am not speaking on my own account, remember, Mr. Aller- 
ton," the other continued, with a sort of earnest indifference difficult 
to fathom ; " the affair is nothing to me. So far as I am concerned, 
as you jnstly hinted the other day, Mr. Tremenhere has * reraerabered 
me,' as the phrase goes, very handsomely ; but there are two ladies 
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in wbom I natorally feel some interest, and who ¥rill expect me to 
manifest it, placed in a most unfortunate position. They are both 
of a marriageable age/' 

Mr. Allerton inclined bis bead. Wbat was said of tbe eider sis- 
ters was certainly quite troe — tbey bad emerged from cbildbood. 
Miss Agnes, in particalar, was by no means a cbicken. 

" I wonder," tbougbt Mr. Allerton, " wbicb of tbem tbis man bas 
elected to marry ? He would marry botb of tbem — or at least tbeir 
fortunes — if be could. At beart — if be bad a beart — ^be is a Mor- 
mon. Of tbat I am convinced." 

'* Well, tbese restraints upon tbeir affections, wbetber tbey bave 
set tbem on any particalar object or not, mnst be most galling. I 
do not wisb to speak upon tbe religious matter, because Mr. Tremen- 
bere was yoar dient. Bat bis daagbters, I am qaite sure, do not 
sympatbize witb tbe idea tbeir fatber professed to bave in view at 
idl. Tbey are Jewesses only in name — tbat is tbe simple fact." 

^^Tbe majority of as are, unfortanately^Cbristians only in name," 
put in Mr. Allerton, dryly. 

" No ; tbe cases are not parallel. We wisb, at least, to be tbougbt 
Cbristians : tbese ladies do not wisb to be tbougbt Jewesses. I am 
speaking to you confidentially, • of course, but I am speaking tbe 
trutb. Under sucb circa mstances, it is clear, tbese restraints must 
be set aside. You are concerned for tbe welfare of your clients, I 
am assured. Oan tbere not be a f riendly suit ?" 

'^ How can tbat be, wben tbere are otbers wbo bave a contingent 
interest in tbe matter — Mr. Vernon and bis beirs ?" 

'' Tbe man is dead and bas none — tbat is my belief." 

"Tbat would simplify matters, of course; but Mr. Tremenbere 
certainly did not believe bim to be dead tbree weeks ago." 

" Even so, tbere could be a compromise. Tbe parties could all 
be brougbt into court togetber." 

" A very difficult Operation indeed, believe me." 

" Still not an impossible one ; since you bave drawn tbe will you 
must appear to stand by it, of course ; but you are a man of bonor 
and good feeling, and you must see its injustice. Do you mean to 
teil me if Miss Grace, for instance, sbould marry witbout regard to 
tbese limitations, tbat you would not do your best for ber?" 

" Tbat is scarcely a fair question," answered tbe lawyer, gravely, 
almost sternly. He could hardly prevent tbe disfavor witb wbicb 
he regarded bis interlocutor from appearing in bis voice. He did 
not like to bear bim speak of Grace, and especially in connection 
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with such a aabject It seemed a sacrilege. Was this man odIj 
putting a supposititioQs case to him, he wondered, or was he hinting 
at some scheine of his own ? 

'' I would certainly do all I coald to secare tbe happiness of Miss 
Grace," continued Mr. Allerton, " but that would be very little. It 
would be for the Court of Chancery to act in such a matter. They 
would have the will before them, and 'also the eligibility of the hns- 
band she had chosen. If you ask my private opinion, the latter 
consideration would, I think, weigh with a judge almost as much as 
the former." 

It was not an answer shot at a venture ; the Speaker had aimed it 
with a particular object, and he saw that it had gone home. On 
Mr. Roscoe^s impassive countenance there stole a cloud, not of dis- 
appointment, for he had probably expected some such reply, but of 
something very like despair ; it was not merely the corroboration of 
a fear, but the look of a suitor who hears a final judgment given 
against him. tt Struck Mr. Allerton very much, for he saw no saf- 
ficient reason for it. Here was a man füll of audacity and resource 
apparently overwhelmed by the mere expression of his private opin- 
ion ; or, if it was even the statement of a fact, one that must surely 
have already occurred to him if he had thought upon the subject, 
and who could doubt that he had ? 

" No doubt you are right," said Mr. Roscoe, after a long pause. 
'^ Thank you. I will teil the ladies how the matter Stands." And 
so they parted. 

Mr. Allerton feit that he had discharged an unpleasant doty in a 
manner even less satisfactory than he had expected. Had his news 
been received with even more antagonism he would have preferred 
it, if only those he had had to deal with had shown a little more of 
^their hand. The difficulty of the Situation lay at present in its ob- 
scurity ; the only thing he feit sure of was that in Mr. Roscoe he 
ivould find the key to it. But Mr. Roscoe himself was an enigma 
to him. 

'*My impression is," said the lawyer to himself, with a grim 
smile, as he walked homeward, '* that that man will annoy Lord Morella 
more than he has ever done yet, by decreasing our scanty successes 
in the conversion of the Jews ; he will embrace the Hebrew persna- 
sion himself, which will count for two on a division." 
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CHAPTER XVL 

THE KEY OF IT. 

As dajs rolled od, Mr. Allerton was surprised, and perhaps as a 
lawyer a little disappointed, that Mr. Roscoe, or rather those over 
whom that gentleman had evidently so great a sway, gave him no 
tronble. That remark of bis that the will would not hold water 
showed that he was conscions of its weakness, and any advice that 
he might have taken on the subject would probably have corrobo- 
rated bis opinion. If Opposition was intended, there seemed no ne- 
cessity for delay ; but at present there was no sign of Opposition. 
Mr. Allerton had seen the ladies more than once, and they had fall- 
en in with alV bis arrangements as regarded bnsiness matters; no 
allasion to the will had been made at all. Miss Agnes had taken 
matters almost entirely on her own Shoulders. " Whatever suits my 
sister will suit me," Philippa had meekly said ; but she had not 
looked meek. It Struck the lawyer that they were not on good 
terms with one another, but had buried the hatchet wbile he was 
with them, as in the presence of a common enemy. And yet they 
did not treat him as an enemy. Agnes even sought bis advice, 
and pnt various business-like and pertinent questions to him, the 
soarce of which he was at no loss to discover. The two sisters were 
obviously acting under instructions. As to Grace, matters were very 
different. In the disposition of the vast income which Mr. Allerton 
held in trust for her, she at first not only took no interest, but the 
whole subject appeared to be distasteful to her. 

"Do not let us talk of money," sbe exclaimed, pleadingly. 

" But it is necessary," he remonstrated ; then added, gayly, " You 
will come to take the same interest in it — or in the spending of it 
at least — I do assure you, as in Shopping." 

But tbere was no answering smile. 

" To me, dear Mr. Allerton, money has been a curse." 

"What! already?" 

"Yes, it has altered everybody about me for the worse; so 
cbanged tbem, indeed, that they are scarcely recognizable. Agnes 
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talks andy alas ! I believe, tbinks of nothing eise. Poor papa is f or- 
gotten." 

'* My dear child, yon must not think that/' said tbe lawyer, caress- 
ing]y, "yon are too sensitive. Moreover, yon must remember that 
your sisters wer6 not to bim wbat you were, nor be to tbem. You 
only were * bis little Fairy.' " 

" I know, I know," sbe sobbed ; " be loved me so ; bat be loved 
Agnes too, and Pbilippa. And to bear tbem speak of bim as tbey do T' 

" Surely not to you ?" put in tbe lawyer, indignantly. 

" No, not to me — I am spared tbat — but to one anotber." 

^'Perbaps tbere is some evii coansellor wbo sets tbem against 
bim, wbo persoades — ^*' 

" No," sbe interrupted, quickly ; " to do Mr. Roscoe justice, that 
is not so. He restrains, and even reproves tbem. Tbey are not so 
bitter as tbey were, I think, thanks to bim." 

"That is so far well. Yoa are right to do him justice, as we 
sbould do to all. You must remember, Grace, tbat not only did 
your father make a f avorite of you, which was not judieious — ^thougb 
I cannot blame bim, for I have fallen into tbe same error — ^but tbat 
tbe conditions under which be has bequeathed bis property affect 
tbem to their disadvantage, which (at present, at all events) is not 
your case. You must not be bard on tbem because tbey seem bard 
on him. I have seen so much of tbis. 'Tbe evil which men do 
lives after tbem ; tbe good is oft interred with their bones.' " 

" No, no," sbe cried ; " bis good is here," and sbe toucbed her 
bosom. 

" Yes ; bis memory is kept grcen in your faitbf ul little beart," 
be answered, approvingly. ** Still, as I have said, we must be just. 
Your sisters have some cause for complaint — tbat is tbe fact. Tbat 
feeling, bowever, will wear off. Things will settle down. You are 
going to tbe river-side, I bear, for a few days, and afterwards to 
Cumberland. That will be good for all of you, but it will prevent 
my seeing you perhaps for a long time to come. It is my duty to 
inform you bow you are situated as regards your affairs. I hold in 
trust for you a very large income; but my bands are free. You 
will not want a tenth of it. The rest will accumulate — ^save wbat 
you wish to spend on any object dear to you. You have some cause 
at beart, perhaps, to benefit ; some good purpose to serve." 

'^To do some good! Tbat would be a pleasure indeed!" sbe 
exclaimed. ** I have never done any good. I know of no good 
cause. Pray help me." 
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It was pitif al to hear her. Here was a girl generous, tender- 
bearted, füll of good Impulses, no doubt, with the means to indalge 
tbem to the füll, but who had never done so, from sbeer ignorance 
and lack of opportnnity. ^e cbarities bad never been cultivated 
at LebanoQ Lodge. She was like some moral Laura Bridgemau, 
with all the wisb in the world to improve herseif, but the soll had 
Tun harren because untilled. For the moment the lawyer was lost 
in the religions philanthropist ; he saw in this girl, with her gener- 
ous nature and vast income, an instrument ready to bis band for 
good. The vision vanished, bowever, like a breath. Duty with him, 
though it was by no means divorced from sentiment, was always in 
subjection to it ; he had something of the zealot about him, but not 
bis greed. Grace might do good with her income, for there was 
enough and to spare of it ; but what he had in bis mind was to save 
f ar the greater portion of it, so that when she came of age she should 
be in possession of a fortune which, bowever small compared with 
what should have been her share of her father^s wealth, should make 
ber independent of the conditions he had attached to its inheritance, 
and free to marry whom she chose. It was to the lawyer's credit 
tbat he was well aware in this case she could never have the husband 
be had in bis mind for her. A few thousand pounds woi^ld be a 
mere drop in the ocean towards restoring the family fortunes of 
Liord Cheribert. 

" I will do what I can," said Mr. Allerton, smiling, " to put you 
in the way of finding out for yourself that what you rail against is 
not an unmixed evil. Money is dross, it is said ; but even dross — 
tbe very scum and refuse of things — may be tnrned to excellent use, 
just as out of tbe most ofiEensive substances are extracted the sweet- 
est scents." 

Grace shook her head ; ber face expressed disbelief and even pain ; 
it was evident that her mind was dwelling on some distressf ul remi- 
niscence. 

" Your father bimself was fond of money," said the lawyer, gently. 

" True ; but for the good it enabled him to do with it," she ex- 
claimed, with eagemess. " I thank you for reminding me of that. 
He never spoke of bis good deeds even to me ; but I remember 
once, when I was talking to him of bis many friends, änd how much 
be was^sought after by persons of a rank far above our own, he said 
tbat it was bis money which gave him the power to help tbem. 
* Every one can help the poor,' he said, * my little Fairy ; but these 
fine folks who are poor too, though in a different way, cannot be so 
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easily assisted. I am the only man in the world, perbap», that can 
keep their heads above water.' " 

'* That was trne," assented the lawyer, with a smile that f or her 
had nothing of sarcasm. 

"Of conrse it was tme. Dear papa was the soal of tmtb. 'I 
hope my little Fairy/ he used to say, ' will never, never teil a false- 
hood.' " 

The lawyer nodded again. Wbat she had said was likely enongb ; 
Josh nsed to aver, with a wiser man than he, thoagh not so rieh, 
that lying " was a strain npon the memory." 

" And yet it is against a man like bim — ^their own father — ^that 
Agnes and Philippa, jnst becanse he has left bis money otherwise 
than they wonld have wished it — Don't let us talk of it ; donH let 
ns think of it, Mr. Allerton I" and she hid the face that was blashing 
for the shame of others. 

" Still, as I have said, Grace, there is some excase for them ; they 
have wrongs which, though yon share them, you do not nnderstand 
at present." 

^' And I trnst I never shall," she sobbed, indignantly. 

" I trust so, too," he answered, earnestly. " Believe me, time will 
heal their disappointment, as it will your grief. Things will settle 
down. Your sisters' roof, remember, is yoar natural home. They 
are surely not unkind to you ?*' 

He asked the question in some trepidation. It would be a great 
responsibility, as well as an immense inconvenience, to have this girl 
thrown on bis own bands — to be compelled to find a home for her, 
and a protectress. 

'* No, no," she answered, much to bis relief ; '' they mean to be 
kind enougb ; and if they only knew how wretcbcd they made me 
by wbat they say to one another — '' 

" That shall be stopped," put in the lawyer, confidently. " There 
shall be no more of it ; and when they cease to talk of their wrongs 
— which are not altogether fanciful, remember — ^they will cease to 
think of them ; that is woman's way." 

Girl as she was, Grace could have put bim right on that point; 
but she only inclined her head ; the subject was distasteful to her. 

" Is Mr. Roscoe in the bouse just now ?" inquired the lawyer. 

" I suppose so," answered the girl, indifferently. It was that gen- 
tleman's custom, not only, like Hamlet's father, *^ of an afternoon," 
but in the moming, and also in the evening, to be at Lebanon Lodge ; 
and she saw nothing stränge in the frequency of bis Visits. 
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^' Jast Bo/' Said the lawyer, drjly ; '' your sisters have roany mat- 
ters to arrange viiih him, no doubt'' 

'^ Agnes has, of course ; she natarally takes the lead, and be is her 
right band, as it Tvere." 

"And MissPhilippa?" 

" Philippa does not concem berseft witb affairs." 

'* But sbe feels wbat you were telling me aboat tbis sapposed in- 
jnstice of your fatber^s will as keenly ?" 

" Ob yes ; I tbink even more," sigbed Grace, " if tbat were pos- 
sible." 

"Well, well, tbat will soon be over, I promise you. In tbe mean 
time, as you seem a little lonely — " 

" By my own cboice," put in tbe girl. 

" I understand tbat. I sball send you a little friend to keep you 
Company — ^a ward of mine." 

" Ob no, no strangers ; at least not yet," pleaded tbe girl, pitifully. 

" It's only a dog, my dear," be answered, smiling. " I bave been 
left its trustee and executor under an old lady's will ; and I am siire 
I sball find no kinder mistress for it tban yourself. It is a well-con- 
ducted dog, tbougb it answers to tbe name of Rip. And now good- 
bye. I want to bave a word or two witb Mr. Roscoe about business 
matters, and will look in upon bim as I go out." 

Tbe lawyer found Mr. Roscoe in bis room, looking to tbe füll as 
mucb at bome tbere as be bad done in bis patron's time. He re- 
ceived bis visitor stifOiy, but courteously enougb ; bis attitude seemed 
to be one of armed neutrality, ready for eitber peace or war. 

*' You bave been interviewing Miss Grace, I suppose f be said, witb 
a quiet smile. 

" Tes. I find it ratber bard to impress upon ber tbe sense of ber 
own Position." 

** Sbe is utterly ignorant of business." 

** Tbat was, of course, to be looked for ; but sbe exbibits a want 
of interest in ber own affairs wbicb is unusual even in a young lady. 
You will agree witb me tbat, under tbe circumstances, tbere is some 
danger in tbat, as it will prevent ber from understanding tbe motives 
of otbers, wbo may not be so disinterested." 

" Quite so," retumed Mr. Roscoe, blandly, " and also tbeir feelings. 
Tbe latter consideration is of some consequence just now, and I am 
glad to bave tbe opportunity of speaking to you upon tbe subject. 
It would, in my opinion, be better, for tbe present at least, tbat Miss 
Grace sbould be separated from ber eider sisters." 
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Mr. Allerton stared in amazement ; not only did tbe proposition 
itself seem to him monstrous and unnataral, bat it was also the 
last tbing be expected tbe otber to snggest. He knew tbat Roscoe 
mast desire above all tbings to retain bis inflaence over tbe wbole 
family ; and wby be sbould propose tbat the youngest of tbem, and 
presnmably tbe most plastic, sllould be witbdrawn from bis control 
was inexplicable to bim. He bad tbe worst opinion of the man ; 
be regarded bim as a respectable solicitor regards a distinctly shady 
one, and Mr. Roscoe bad not even tbe excuse of belonging to tbe 
law. 

" You sarely cannot be serious," he replied. " It would be a very 
grave step to take a girl of Miss Grace's age from her natural pro- 
tectors and her own bome. Wbat on earth coald justify sacb a 
course f ' 

"Circumstances," retnmed Mr. Roscoe, coolly. "Very peculiar 
circamstances, I ad mit, but tbey exist in her case. She does not get 
on well with her sisters. Tbey are irritated — ^naturally irritated, as I 
venture to tbink — by the provisions of their fatber^s will ; and, like 
most women, tbey are unable to control their tongues. Sbe resents 
their Observation s on him exceedingly, and tbey resent her defence 
of him. Soroe day or anotber, I am afraid, tbey will reveal to her 
bis real character, of which sbe is in a state of blissf al ignorance ; 
then she will have a very rüde awakening from her Fool's Paradise. 
Tbat is a misfortune wbich, for her own sake, sbould if possible be 
avoided." 

Mr. Allerton thought so too ; the contemplation of such a cataa- 
trophe, wbich be feit was only too likely to bappen, alarmed bim. 
It was impossible to surmise the effect of such a shock upon a deli- 
cate nature, already sufEering from the keenest grief . On tbe otber 
band, he was convinced tbat it was no solicitude on Grace's accoant 
that impelled this man to make the proposition. Wbat could be 
bis motive ? He could not f athom it, but bis very failure to do so 
convinced bim that it was a deep one. 

*' Such a revelation as you speak of, wbether founded on fact br 
not," returned the lawyer, " would, indeed, be deplorable. I cannot 
conceive a more wicked and cruel act ; nor, if it is really to be ap- 
prebended, bow it is possible to be avoided. Orace bas no otber 
bome to go to." 

Mr. Roscoe sbrugged bis Shoulders and faintly smiled. 

" We who are bachelors, Mr. Allerton, have much to learn as to tbe 
ways of women. It so happens, however, tbat I have bad particular 
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opportanities for stndying the cbaracters of the two ladies in ques- 
tioD, and ander feelings of streng Irritation — ^I am speaking to yoa 
in confidence, of course — ^they are, in my jadgment, capable of any- 
thing. As to avoiding such a contingency, it appears to me," he 
continued, in the same quiet tone, but flavored with the least tonch 
of sarcasm, " in view of this weighty consideration, and also of the 
trnst and confidence that the late Mr. Tremenhere evidently reposed 
in you as regarded this yoang lady, that yoa are the proper person 
to provide a home for her." 

" That is out of the question," answered the lawyer, firmly. " If 
circamstances compelled her rem oval from her sisters' roof it wonld 
involve nothing less than a public scandal, since I shonld certainly 
seek for her the protection of the Court of Chancery. I could not 
have such a responsibility on my own Shoulders upon any account. 
There would be some advantages in such a course, no doubt She 
would be secure from adventurers ; whereas, as at present situated, 
she must be more or less exposed to offers of marriage — an ac- 
ceptance of any of which would, as you are well aware, be fatal to 
her material interests, though beneficial to those of her sisters. TU 
think about it ; but, on the whole, I am strongly of opinion that 
this danger is less serious than the moral and physical one involved 
in removing her from her own home and belongings and transplant- 
ing her elsewhere." 

" That consideration, I confess, has never occurred to me," said Mr. 
Eoscoe, biting bis lips, '* nor did I imagine that you would be so un- 
willing to take personal Charge of the young lady. Well, I can only 
say, then, for the present, that I will do my best here to smooth 
matters." 

''Grace is already indebted to you, she informs me," said Mr. 
Allerton, graciously, " for your good offices in that respect." 

" She is very good to say so," returned Mr. Roscoe, but bis face, 
as the other took bis leave, bore anything but a look of satisfaction. 
Mr. Allerton feit that bis difficulty had been surmounted, but with- 
out knowing how that object had been achieved ; he had check- 
mated bis adversary, he was convinced, bat by some move he did 
not himself understand. 

" The scoundrel was as much frightened at the notion of my ap- 
plying to Chancery about the girl," said the lawyer to himself as he 
went bis way, "as I was at the idea of taking charge of her. What 
scheme can he be devising? He did not like that prospect of a 
'pablic scandal,' I noticed. Of course he wants her to marry. Did 
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he think that was more likely to happen if sbe left her home than if ehe 
remained, I wonder ? My argameDt to the contrary seemed to move 
him. Bat there must be sometbing eise beyond all that. It seems 
contrary to reason that be sbonld wish to get rid of her ; yet he cer- 
tainly did wish it tili I threatened bim with the Court It cannot 
be that he feels bimself eqnal to driving a pair but not the three, 
for he has pluck and perbaps skill enougb to drive a dozen ; why, 
therefore, sbould he wish one of tbese three women away f ' 

On this problem tbe old lawyer worked, with bis hands behind 
him, like a boy before the Euclid-board, on bis road throngh tlic 
park. Before he came in sight of " The Corner '' he exciaimed, with 
triumph, *' IVe got it I Roscoe nrnst have done, or be intending to 
do, sometbing he is very much asbamed of, and afraid of being found 
ont Tbe more eyes that are watching him ander the same roof the 
greater is bis danger of discovery ; and he wanted to get rid of at 
least a pair of them. Tes, I feel sare that must be it." ' 

And the lawyer nodded to bimself, and pulled ap bis ample and 
old-fashioned shirt-collar, as was bis habit when be had sncceeded in 
any obscure calculation ; he thonght he had hit the right nail on 
the bead. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

ELM PLACE. 

It is only of late years that the beauties of the Thames have 
come to be appreciated even by Londoners ; I can myself remember 
the time when that lovely reacb between Maidenhead and Cookham 
was almost nnvisited except by local admirers, and when an Eton 
eight-oar, rare as a whale that strays up from the sea to some river- 
month, used to create quite an excitement. 

The Snnday flotilla, to which illiberal shepherds give the grosser 
name of Pandemonium, was utterly unknown, and no one who lived 
on tbe banks and had a lawn stretching down to the river dreamed 
that it could one day be bis Pactolus. Even to the Americans, who 
are so quick to discover anything that is worth seeing in England, 
tbe Thames was at that time only associated with Windsor. Now 
all that is changed, and he who visits England for the sake of tbe 
picturesque, and does not float down — ^the best way is on barges — 
from Oxford to Richmond, has missed bis aim. What is quite 
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pecnliar to the Thames, and a very great convenience to people of 
taste who have also plenty of cash at their bankers^ is tbat tbere is 
scarcely a bonse on it tbat cannot be got during tbe summer montbs 
for money. Tbe vicar lets bis modest boose and garden for tbat 
period- for a rent tbat far surpasses bis annual stipend ; tbe landed 
gentleman in tbese bad times lets bis riparian mansion at a price 
tbat compensates bim for tbe bumiliation ; tbe widow parts tempo- 
rarily witb ber modest cottage, and witb tbe proceeds of tbe trans- 
action makes tbat tour on tbe Continent sbe bas so long promised 
her dangbters, but wbicb, bad not ber boase been on tbe Tbames, 
her poverty must bave denied to tbem. For from twenty-five to 
fifty guineas a week tbe wealtby cit for tbree montbs of tbe year 
can now secnre a paradise, wbicb, at tbe concinsion of bis term, be 
gives up witb a sigb to its proprietor, wbo takes it witb a sigb, for 
he knows tbat bis orange bas Seen sqneezed, and floods and frogs 
will be bis portion for tbe winter. Wbile it lasts, bowever, tbere is 
no beaven on eartb to be compared witb tbe Tbames beaven. 

In the case of the Tremenhere family, with their immense income, 
it was merely a question of wbicb river palace to cboose; it is my 
belief tbat tbey could bave bad any one of tbem, excepting Wind- 
8or Castle, wbicb bas never yet been advertised, nor even, so far as I 
know, been disposed of for tbe summer montbs by private contract. 
It was late in tbe year, and tbe bouse agents sbook tbeir beads, but 
nodded tbem cbeerfally wben tbe Tremenbere purse was sbaking 
before tbeir eyes. If money was really no object, no doubt tbe 
matter could be arranged for tbe ladies, even if some tenant bad to 
bc bribed to give up bis bargain. 

Mr. Roscoe, of course, conducted tbe negotiations ; be feit bimself 
like a Monte Cristo, tbougb only by deputy, and immensely enjoyed 
the experience. This gentleman, like bis deceased partner, believed 
witb all bis beart and soul in money ; tbe possession of it afforded f 
hiro an exquisite pleasure, dasbed only by tbe reflection tbat tbere 
was not more of it. Tbere, bowever, tbe similarity ended. In JosVs 
character tbe desire of acquisition never overraastered prndence; 
Gain witb bim bad been a good dog, but Holdfast was a better. 

Edward Roscoe never toucbed a card nor made a bet, and bad a 
very wbolesome contempt for tbose wbo dissipated tbeir fortunes in 
sncb follies ; but be was a bom gambler. Tbe Stock Excbange for 
bim supplied tbe place of tbe ronlette-table and tbe race-course ; and 
bis ventures, eompared witb bis ineans, were very large. Of tbis 
bis employer bad by some means become aware, and, as we know. 
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had taxcd him with it It was a reason wbich, even if he had be- 
lieved him to be an honest man, would have always prevented him 
from leaving his subaltern in any position of trust aA regarded bis 
own fortune ; and the knowledge of this fact made Mr. Roscoe as 
bitter against him as the conditions of tho will itself. 

When he had selected such summer palaces as he thought most 
suitable — the family wanted one for only six weeks or so, which, of 
course, greatly added to its cost — he prepared to take the ladies 
down to make their choice. The expedition promised to be a some- 
what exhausting one, and Agnes volunteered to take this trouble off 
her sisters' hands. Orace was well content that it should be so ; but 
Philippa objected to the arrangement, and showed an unwonted de- 
cision in opposing it. The conflict of opinion between them was 
sharper than the occasion seemed to Warrant Philippa even lost 
her temper, and *' said things." One of them was that^Agnes was 
not yet old enough to go roving about the country alone with a 
male friend. This remark, though complimentary to a certain lim- 
ited extent, was not taken in good part. Some very bitter worda 
passed between the two sisters. 

'' Mr. Roscoe shall decide for us," at last exclaimed Agnes. 

" What ! Do you mean to say that you still wish to accompany 
him alone, notwithstanding what I have said about its impropriety?" 
inquired Philippa. " How shameless !" 

" I shall do what Mr. Roscoe l^inks right," answered Agnes, with 
white face, and Ups that quivered with suppressed passion. 

It would have been a pretty quarrel in one sense, though anything 
but pretty in another, had not the bone of contention, Mr. Roscoe 
himself, happened to come in — which, of course, prevented the subject 
being pursued on exactly the same lines. Tbey could hardly discuss 
the delicate question of " propriety " in his presence ; but each ex- 
pressed her views with warmth. Between Goneril and Regan this 
Edmond had a difficult role to play, but he played it to perfection. 
However angry they were with one another, ho so contrived it that 
the arrows of their wrath were never aimed in his direction. Now, 
as they each, looked at him as to their own counsel for his advo- 
cacy in their favor, it seemed impossible but that he should make 
one or other of them his enemy. Yet it was not so ; the office he 
undertook at once was that of judge. He had favoring eyes for 
both, though to the close observer there was a difference in the 
favor. His kindliest words were directed to Agnes, his most concili- 
atory looks were given to Philippa. 
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''The qaestion is of siiiall importance, mj dear ladies, as it seems 
to me," he cheerf ullj observed, ** and there is no need to make a 
fnss aboot it. I thonght myself, Philippa, as your sister had the 
maoagement of all domestic matters, that she woald be the proper 
persoD to lüake choice of your new home; and I confess I do not 
understand, Agnes, why you, Tvho are always so kind as well as 
sensible, sbonld have any objection to Philippa's accorapanying us ; 
but, on the other band, the doing so woald leave Grace at home 
alone, which it woald hardly be a nice thing to do. Under the cir- 
camstances, I must ask yoa both to leave the matter in my hands. 
The hoases I have selected have all their good points, so that no 
great mistake can be made in any case, and I will go down by my- 
self and choose the best of them." 

His tone was gentle but firm ; it had a sort of paternal anthority 
in it, from which it seemed there was no appeal, for nothing more 
was Said on the sobject. There was a look of patient endarance in 
his face, which each of the ladies flattered herseif had been produced 
by her antagonist. 

'' How tiresome the dear f ellow must find Philippa !" thonght one 
to herseif. '' In what false positions Agnes is always trying to place 
him !" thonght the other. 

The next week they all went down to the river. The f amily circle 
had an addition in the person of a little black-and- white fox-terrier, 
Mr. Allerton's promised present to Grace. He was not beautifnl 
(from a dog-fancier's point of view), bat accomplished ; that is to 
say, füll of tricks. He tore to pieces everything that he did not 
swallow, with frantic enjoyment ; and with evident taste preferred a 
lady's lap to the basket and cashion that had been provided for him. 
Whoever was sitting down had to accommodate him ; bat, once in- 
stalled, he was not troablesome so long as he was allowed to absorb 
some article of her attire ; if he had a preference it was for Brüssels 
lace, of which Philippa, who was now always meditative and self- 
involved, missed some yards on his first day. Notwithstanding this, 
he soon became a great favorite with the sisters, bat especially with 
his mistress. He was affectionate, and fall of caresses for them all ; 
bat he had his dislikes, and one of them was for Mr. Roscoe. Some- 
times he woald get into a sort of hysterical frenzy at his presence, 
and bark at him as if he woald bark his heart oat ; but he generally 
contented himself with a pitiful whine that seemed to say, ** How 
can yoa, can you, ladies, allow this person to hang about your draw- 
ing-room, when you know how I hate him 1" It is probable the 
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antagODism was reciprocated, bat Mr. Boscoe had his feelings more 
ander cootrol. 

Elm Place was somewhat bigher ap tbe river tban its most beau- 
tifal reacb (for soroe reason or other, Cliefden had not been procura- 
ble); bat it was a yery fine boase, and commanded an excellent 
view. It bad a beaatifol lawn sloping down to tbe stream, and an 
old walied garden at tbe back, in which Qaeen Anne bad walked, 
and on certain occasions (tbougb always at night) was even said to 
*' walk " now. Behind rose great woods, with paths canningly con- 
trived, so that bere and there tbe noble landscape, with tbe windings 
of tbe tranquil river, was made to form a pictare set in a leaf j 
f rame. This was Grace's favorite retreat ; wbile her sisters lonnged 
upon tbe lawn and feasted their eyes apon tbe ceaseless procession 
of boats and pleasure-barges, sbe wonld, with Rip — " tbe ofE-and-on 
companion of her walk" — climb tbe fall-foliaged hill, and gaze her 
fill apon less bnsy scenes, mellowed by distance. She bad plenty to 
tbink of, and more to dream abont. Tbanks to Mr. Allerton, she 
was secretly doing a great deal of good, tbougb, as it were, by lever- 
age; sometimes she wished that she coald do it with her own 
hands. For tbe first timc, tbe riddle of tbe painfal earth presented 
itself to her for reflection ; tbe unequal distribution of wealth, and 
her own undeserved freedom from tbe cares and pains of poverty, 
disturbed her unsophisticated mind. No donbt she was in error, 
since her father had not been troabled by it; bat then he had bad 
larger views, and found tbe opportunities for benevolence on a great 
Scale. Her sisters no longer pained her by any reference to bim ; 
bat their very silence on tbe sabject distressed her. However bis 
wealth had benefited others wbile in his hands, it seemed to give 
little pleasure to those who had inherited it ; sbe feit that it was 
somehow tbe cause of that estrangement between Agnes and Phi- 
lippa which daily grew more raarked. She knew not how to make 
peace between them ; she only vaguely understood that they were 
jealous of one another ; and any interference on her part, being so 
much tbe younger, she feit, would be resented. It was a relief to 
her when her reflections were broken in upon by some piteous 
and smotbered howls from her little companion, whom half a dozen 
times a day she had to pull out by his tail from a rabbit-hole, into 
which tbe excitement of tbe chase had carried bim farther tban 
he had intended. It might have been written with justice upon 
Rip's grave that " He never, never caught a rabbit," but be tried 
to catch one raany times. The "motive," however, upon which tbe 
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divines very properly lay such stress, let us hopc, was sufficiently 
panished on each occasion by his being so nearly boried alive. 

One morning Mr. Roscoe, who was lodging at Milton, a viliage 
nearly opposite Elm Place, mach frequented by boating-inen, broogbt 
over with him a visitor, Lord Cheribert. The two eider sisters 
were, as asual, on the lawn, and gave him an eager welccAne. He 
was not nnknown to them, as we are aware, but they had^probably 
never expected to see him again. They were much better informed 
than Grace of the nature of the relations that had existed between 
tbeir father and the aristocracy, and were very pleased to be thus 
taken notice of. They had seen scarcely any one since their be- 
reavement, and even an ordinary morning caller would have been 
treated with rapture — a lord was, of course, a godsend. 

The yonng fellow addressed a few words of sympathy to them, in 
suitable tones, bat soon observed, mach to his relief, that their woe 
bad been already relegated to what the monrning establishments 
call '' the mitigated grief department," and it did not seem to him 
sarprising. It was impossible, he thought, in his artless way, that 
anybody shonld really be in the doldrams who had come into such 
a **' pot of money." Josh's will had not yet been pnblished, but the 
f act of his finding them where they were was proof that his '^ little 
leavings " (as his lordship spoke of them, jast as his nautical f riends 
called London *' the viliage '') had taken a nataral direction. 

"We did not know you were a boating-man, Lord Cheribert," 
Said Agnes, gracionsly, with a glance at his aqoatic costnme. 

" Nor am I," he replied, with a slight blash (by no means caased, 
however, by this reference to his airy garb) ; " I am much better at 
steering than pulling ; but the fact is, I had some business with Mr. 
Roscoe " (he would never call him " Roscoe," which annoyed that 
gentleman excessively), " and, finding him down at Milton, I could 
not resist the temptation of looking in upon you. I hope Miss 
Grace is well." 

He had been looking round for her with some impatience, which 
both the sisters set down to its true cause, yet, strangely enough, 
without the least feeling of jealousy. It might have been thought 
by some that this angelic state of affairs resulted from the peculiar 
conditions of their father's will, which niade it to their advantage 
tbat Grace should find a wooer ; but, to do them justice, it was not 
so. They did not covet Lord Cheribert except as a very eligible 
acquaintance, and they thought it only natural that the youth and 
beaaty of their sister should have made an impression on him. They 
8 
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had no desire to be enricfaed at her expense, wbich woald, af ter all, 
be only an increase to tbeir incomes, concerDing wbich tbcy had 
notbing to complain of. Yet if Lord Cberibert's visit had anj se- 
rioas inteDtion as regarded Grace, it woald make little difference to 
her, since they knew he was heir to a vast estate, whether she had 
her money or not ; white to have a brotber-in-law who woald one 
day be a peer of the realm was an idea little short of rapturoas. 

''As to Grace," said Agnes, smiling, '' yoa will probably have the 
opportanity of jadging of the State of her health, Lord Cheriberty 
with your own eyes, for here comes her avant-courier. Where is 
yonr mistress, Rip ?" 

Rip was tearing down from the bouse to thero, as nsaal, at fall 
speed ; he whirled roand the ladies like a dancing dervisb, snatched 
at the hem of Mr. Roscoe's trousers with an angry bark, and then 
leaped into Lord Cberibert^s lap as he sat in the garden-chair, and 
ensconced himself on bis soft flannels as thoagb he had taken a 
lease of them for the summer months. 

'' What a dear dog !" exclaimed bis lordship, in acknowledgment 
of tbis friendly conduct. 

'' Yoa may well say that," said Philippa ; '' we calcalate that he 
has cost as aboat fifty poands already in breakages and depredationsy 
and we have had bim only a month." 

"Can he swim?" inquired Lord Cheribert, witboat thinking of 
what he was saying ; for bis tboaghts, like his eyes, were fixed on 
a figure that now made its appearance at the open drawing-room 
window. 

" I am sorry to say he can," said Mr. Roscoe, gloomily. " He is 
not charming, to my mind, bat he bears a cbarmed life." 

" How can yoa talk so craelly ?" said Philippa, reproacbfully, and 
Agnes made a blow at the hard-bearted Speaker with her parasol 
wbich woald have scarcely injared a gnat. 

'' I am torn by contending emotions, Miss Grace 1" exclaimed the 
young lord, smiling. " I want to rise to do yoa honor, bat I am 
afraid of distarbing yoar little favorite." 

" Pray keep yoar seat, Lord Cheribert." 

Her tone was gracions as she held oat her band to bim, bat very 
grave. She was thinking of the last and only time she had seen 
bim, when he had been introdaced to her by her fatber. She wore, 
of coarse, the same deep moarning as her sisters, bat, as it seemed 
to the visitor, with a difference. It is not the trappings and the 
saits of woe that make ns sad to look upon, bat the heart that mourns 
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within ns; yet to bis eye the girl appeared more beautiful in her 
sorrow than she faad in her joy upon her birthday f^te. 

'* I should not have called so soon," he murmured, apologetically, 
'^ bnt that I ^ound iny seif so near yoar house." 

*' We are glad to see yoa. I had heard of yonr kind inquiries 
abont US f rom Mr. Allerton — they touched me very much/' she add- 
ed, softly, and with a break in her voice. 

" I shoald have been very ungratef ul if I had forgotten — " Here 
he stopped ; he had been about to say, '* what I owed to your fa- 
lber," bot he suddenly recollected that the phrase was open to a 
donble meaning. It was not possible that what one owed to him 
could be forgotten, since Josh had taken great care to have it put 
down in black and white. The yoang man's unfinished sentence, 
however, was nndesignedly perfect, and she thanked him for it with 
her eyes. 

*'We must think it a great compliment that Lord Gheribert 
looked in upon us," explained Agnes, '^ since he is not a devotee to 
aquatics, he teils us, thoagh he wears the garb of one." 

^' I am glad to be doing so, since Miss Grace's little dog seems so 
partial to flannels," said the young fellow. 

It was rather an indirect method of pleasing Rip's mistress ; but 
Agnes was too satisfied with the motive to question the speech. 
To find a lord so civil to them was in itself a joy. The Speaker 
himself, on the other band, was uneasily conscious of having said 
something ridiculous, and, as is nsual in such cases, blundered on. 

^' At least, if it isn't the flannels, I can't think how I have so soon 
ingratiated myself into bis affections. Perhaps our characters are 
synipathetic. What is the little doggie's name ?" 

^' Rip !" exclaimed Mr. Roscoe, with unmistakable significance. 

Lord Gheribert laughed aloud, but the color rushed into bis face. 
The two eider ladies kept their eyes riveted on the ground in si- 
lence ; but Grace, unconscious of the unfortunate coincidence, came 
to the rescue. 

** Rip is a very aflEectionate, well - meaning dog," she said, " not- 
withstanding bis bad name and nanghty ways." 

The young lord, who was not without a sense of hümor, removed 
his cap in acknowledgment of the unintended compliment, and the 
rest of the party relieved their feelings by a ripple of laughter. 
I really don't see — ^*' began Grace, blusbing to her forehead. 
Then I beg nobody to open yonr eyes," interrupted the young 
man, fervently. " Your sisters and Mr. Roscoe are bent upon black- 
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cning my cbaracter, Miss Grace ; it is as pure as tbe snow — after it 
has fallen a day or two ;" and he joined heartily in the mirtfa of the 
others. 

Tbere is nothing that pnts people on snch easy terms with one 
another as a joke at the ezpense of one of them, good-humoredly 
enjoyed, and Lord Cheribert, vbo was very easily pat at bis ease, 
foand bimself quite at home. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

CON^IDENCEB. 

Althoüoh Lord Cheribert was not a boating-man, he was well 
acqnainted with river life ; he bad a natural tendency towards sport 
of every description, and, to say tbe truth, cared for little eise. It 
is often said of this and that clever yoong fellow who shoots or 
rides, or even plays whist or billiards to admiration, that tbe talents 
he exhibits in these pursnits would, properly directed, lead bim to 
fame or fortune ; but tbe fact is, some men are born with a marvel- 
hous capacity for sports and games, and for notbing eise. That pa- 
pil of Plato's wboin tbe philosopher woald have 

*' Formed for virtue^s nobler view 
By precept and example too/' 

but who would persist in astonishing tbe crowd at tbe Corinthian 
games by bis skill as a whip (which niust have been considerable), 
was one of this class. Thougb he could make tbe wheels of bis 
four-in-hand 

**Along the indented piain the self-same track to mark again," 

it is probable he could never have pnrsued even a single conrse of 
Philosophie lectures. The thing was not in bim ; he was born for a 
life of pleasure. A contemptible existence enongb, it may be said ; 
but, on tbe other band, it is to be noted that your born sportsraan 
(in tbe English, not tbe American sense) is not always an idle man, 
and does not necessarily turn out the total wreck and failure that a 
man of pleasure who is not a sportsraan is almost sure to become. 
He may be dissipated, but be need not be debauched ; he may be 
reckless, but he is rarely callous; he may easily enongb, undet 
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adyerse circumstances, be a scamp, bat there is generally soinething 
wholesome aboat bim wbicb preserves bim from being a scoandrel. 
Lord Cheribert was a man of this kind ; but, tboagh be bad no apt- 
itude for the serious business of life, he bad gifta wbicb would bave 
made bim a social saccess — would bave insured bim, that is, a per- 
sonal popularity in any brancb of it Being a lord, and tbe beir to 
a great estate, bis gracioas manners and bandsome face, bis bamor 
and frankness, would bave made bim a persona grata witb society 
could be bave been induced to mingle witb it, but society bored 
him. Compared witb tbe ordinary devotees of tbe turf, wbo bad 
been bis cbosen companions, he seemed like an angel, tbongb un- 
doubtedly a fallen one ; witb them be was like tbe one-eyed man 
among tbe blind. But to tbose wbo knew notbing about bis ante- 
cedents — and even to some wbo did — be was, superficially, very at- 
tractive. He bad the art of roaking himself agreeable witbout ex- 
ertion in a high degree. Witb women be was an immense favorite, 
and be was no more capable of behaving disbonorably to them tban 
he was of theft. 

Thougb, as we bave said, not aquatic, be was conversant witb 
boating matters, and in one balf-bour put bis audience so mucb au 
courant witb everytbing in connection witb them, that tbe cbang- 
ing scenes of river life constantly presented to their eyes were in- 
vested witb tbrice tbe attraction they bad bitberto possessed for 
them. 

" I know Elm Place quite well," be said ; " Villfers bad it, you 
know " (bere be turned to Mr. Roscoe), ^^ wbo came to grief over 
Camperdown at Doncaster." 

Mr. Boscoe nodded ; be could bave .given otber causes for Mr. 
Yilliers having come to grief, bad be so cbosen. 

" Indeed," continued tbe young fellow, " I bave luncbed bef ore " 
(for tbey were now partaking of that meal) " in this very room," and 
he looked round bim witb an air of rerainiscence. 

It was a large apartment, witb four French Windows, all now open, 
so that except for tbe comfort witb wbicb the meal was served it 
migbt bave been a picnic. " To my mind it is the pleasantest honse 
upon tbe river, tbongb that roar of tbe Milton Weir bas always a 
melancboly sound to my ears." 

" I ratber like it," said Agnes ; " it reminds me of the London 
traffic, wbicb, wben one is away from town, one somehow always 
misses." 

" And you, Miss Grace ?" inquired Lord Cheribert 
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'' Tes, I like it too. There is something soothing, if a Utile aal- 
len, in that eternity of sound." 

*'I used to like it once myself/' said the yonng man, gravely; 
"bat for me it has now a tragic association." 

" Really ? Oh, do teil us !" exclaimed Philippa. " I do so love 
tragedy." 

This was not trne, for incidents of a tragic natare "upset" her. 
It will be remembered how dreadf ally " cat up," as Mr. Roscoe had 
expressed it, she had been on the occasion of her father's deatb, 
though she had since come to regard her loss with a little too mncb 
pbilosophy. She was more emotional than Agnes, and certainly 
more easily frightened. When she said she loved a tragedy, she 
only meant that she was curioas to know what had happened at the 
weir. The river forked at Milton Weir, where a few posts marked 
out the course of its main current ; the side stream rushed throngh 
these posts at speed, and then with increased velocity dashed over 
the weir in foam and thunder. 

'* Well, it is rather a sad story to teil people at Innch," said Lord 
Cheribert, unwillingly ; *' bat I suppose such things are constantly 
happening on the river ; there is scarcely an eddy which Eas not had 
its victim, or a bathing-place where somebody has not been drowned ; 
only I saw this with my own eyes, you see, which makes a differ- 
ence. We were sitting at this very table — a whole lot of us — when 
an argament arose aboat boating. Some said yoa could 'shoot' 
Milton Weir, and others that yoa could not, and then the speed and 
force of the by-stream^ that leads to the lock, were discussed, and 
whether a good swimmer could hold bis own in it. Young Picton, 
of the Guards, said he was sure it could be done, and offered to back 
himself to pass the posts, and swim round the one which Stands with 
a ring through it, about thirty yards farther down, in the very centre 
of the stream, and back again. It seemed rather a foolhardy thing 
to try, but he said he had been in worse places in the river (thongh 
it would be difficult to find them), and I took odds that he wonld 
do it. I regret that bet to this day." 

" Still, as you were backing him,'' observed Mr. Roscoe, " it could 
not have influenced him in any way to undertake the matter.*' 

" I am not sure," said the young lord, glooraily. " If there had 

been no backers there would have been no layers, and I put a pony 

M>n it. A lot of US went oft to the place at once in a couple of 

punts ; young Picton was in my boat, in the highest spirits. He 

was not twenty, and as fine a young fellow as there was in the 
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regiment When he had stripped, and jnst before he took his 
header, he called out, ' Get your money ready ; I sball be back an- 
der the ten minutes.' Bat he never came back to aa alive." 

" How horrible !" exclaimed Grace, with a shadder. 

" Why, yes, as it turned oat," assented Lord Cheribert, in a gen- 
tle and contrite tone ; ** bat aothing was farther f rom par thoughts 
than his being drowned. He might not get round the middle post, 
vhich he had backed himself to do, bat we thought he would at 
least be drawn down by the current to the weir, where there is a 
landing-stage. But that by-stream is füll of undercurrents, as we 
vrere afterwards told, and the poor boy, though he got round the 
post, was whirled round and round before our eyes, and presently 
pulled under as though a rope had been tied to his legs. When the 
place was dragged for him, it was f ound choked with water-weeds, 
and he araong theoQ. And that is why I don't like the sound of the 
Milton Weir." 

The ladies looked greatly horrified, and there was an nnpleasant 
silence at the conclusion of the young lord's narrative. Mr. Boscoe 
broke it by observing, dryly, " But you won your bet ?" 

" I won it, but I did not take it," replied Lord Cheribert. " As 
the other man was obliged, of course, to pay, I sent the hundred 
pounds — for he had bet me four to one — to the Royal Humane 
Society. I was more sentimental at that time than since you have 
known me, Mr. Roscoe," he added, sharply. 

'^ It was quite the right thing to do," said that gentleman, with an- 
disturbed serenity. 

'* If you think so, that, of course, settles the question." 

The young man was rather ashamed of the weakness he had ex- 
hibited, and resented exceedingly the other's cynical comment. His 
Irritation was so far of advantage that the spectacle of it turned the 
thoughts of the ladies from the tragic episode he had been describ- 
ing, and Agnes, with some tact, began to praise the Royal Humane 
Society — and then, gradually extricating herseif from the subject, 
proposed a walk in the grounds. 

Sbe was a clever woman, though her sympathies were restricted 
'within narrow limits. Her natural horror at the incident just de- 
scribed had already quitted her, as water slips from a duck's back ; 
thoagh it was not so with Philippa, and mach less with Grace, 
^hose face still wore an expression of distress and pain. Lord 
Cheribert was quite angry with himself, as Agnes saw, for having 
evoked it" 
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'' Do y on know tbe view f rom the hill at the back of tbe house f ' 
sbe asked bim. '' Grace bas made some sketcbes of it ; sbow tbem 
to Lord Cheribert, my dear." 

The sketcbes were sent for and duly admired. 

''Tbey are cbarmiDg,'* said tbe young man; " woald it be rüde 
to ask if tbey are trathf al ?^' 

" You are putting tbe artist on tbe borns of a dilerama," pat in 
Agnes, smiling ; " sbe must eitber confess to failare or ran tbe risk 
of being tbougbt conceited." 

" You are quite rigbt," said tbe young man, bumbly. " I am al- 
ways making a f ool of myself. Let us go up tbe bill by all means." 

Tben it so bappened tbat Agnes and Pbilippa bad some altera- 
tion to make in their toilets, wbile Orace bad none ; so Lord Cberi- 
bert and berself started a little in advance of tbem, Mr. Boscoe, of 
course, delaying for tbe two eider ladies, on one or otber of wbom 
be was in constant attendance. 

'* I bope I bave not sbocked you too mucb witb my sad tale, Miss 
Grace,'* said tbe young lord, in a tone of tender apology, as tbey 
walked up tbe bill. 

" I was sbocked, I confess, Lord Cberibert." 

*' I do not wonder at it ; I was wrong to teil tbe story. It is a 
terrible tbing for a fine young fellow to be cut off like tbat." 

" For a bet," observed Grace, witb severity. 

'^ Yes, and, as you say, for a bet I used to bet a good deal, as I 
dare say you bave beard." 

" I bave beard sometbing about it." 

'' Well, I don't do it now ; at least I don't mean to do it after 
next montb." 

" Wby next montb ?" 

"Because tbat is wben my race comes off, you know — or ratber 
you don't know. It is very mucb after time. I bave promised my 
fatber tbat it sball be my last professional Performance on tbe pig 
— ^I mean in tbe saddle." 

" Do you mean tbat you are a professional Jockey ?" 

"Well, no ; not quite tbat," he answered, smiling; "there are 
gentlemen riders, of course. You seem to be quite Ignorant of tbose 
tbings ; most of tbe ladies I know — but, to be sure, I don't know 
many — are devoted to racing." 

"Andtobets?" 

" Yes, and to bets. Of courae some of tbem only bet gloves — 
these always want a point or two, I notice, beyond tbe odds ; but 
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some of tbem make regalar books, and are qoite as keen about the 
money as we are." 

" I don't think I sboald like tbose ladies." 

" I dare say not ; I am not wildly fond of tbem myself. I prefer 
qniet girls, wbo have good feelings and — and — wbat a dear doggie 
that is of yours ! Rip, Rip !" and tbe little creatnre barked and 
danced around tbe yoang lord, just as be would bave bad bim to 
do, and so preserved bim from a very considerable embarrassment. 
Grace bad by no means fallen in love witb bim, as perbaps be flalr 
tered bimself, and was not embarrassed in tbe least If sbe bad un- 
derstood bis meaning, as be now feit, sbe migbt not only bave been 
embarrassed bnt even angry; be bad been going mucb too quick 
and too far, but Rip bad saved bim. Dogs bave great sagacity ; in 
Hampsbire tbey are trained for truffle-bunting ; wby sbould tbey not 
be also trained for "gooseberry picking" — to accompany young 
people in tbe early days of tbeir '' Walking " togetber, and to make 
diversions just at tbe rigbt moment ? 

'' Since you disapprove of tbose wbo are keen, as yoa express it, 
about winning money from tbeir f riends, Lord Cheribert," said Grace, 
after a pause, *' wby do you like to do it yourself ?" 

" I was only speaking of tbe matter as rcgards ladies, Miss Grace. 
Witb a man, of course, it is different. Wbat is a fellow to do — I 
mean a fellow in my position — ^if be does not speculate a little ? I 
don't nnderstand investments, as your poor fatber did, so I try tbe 
turf, not witb sncb satisfactory results, I am sorry to say." He was 
defending bimself by tbis reference to Mr. Tremenbere, but be little 
knew tbe efEectiveness of bis weapon. Sbe took a milder view of 
tbe young man's proceedings at once, tbougb be bad not ber father's 
exceUent motives. 

*' Yes, I suppose tbe desire of gain is natural to a man," sbe said, 
'Mike bis delight in bunting. I can't understand tbe attraction in 
eitber case, so I suppose I am no judge of it You don't want tbe 
money, and you don't want tbe fox." 

"Ob, but tbere you are quite mistaken, Miss Grace," be pnt in, 
eamestly. " As to tbe fox, I bave not a word to say ; be bas a dis- 
agreeable smell, wbicb tbe money never bas — even tbe old Romans 
knew tbat — non ölet, tbey said — and I want it exceedingly, Con- 
sidering wbat people are pleased to call my 'position,' I am tbe 
greatest pauper in all England." 

" You don't look like it," answered Grace, smiling. His frankness 
and tbe smile tbat so well suited it were baving tbeir efEect upon ber. 
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^' Well, these flannels are not costly, thoagh my tailor will have to 
^wait for bis money for them. Bat it is tbe very fact of one's hay- 
ing to keep up a certain appearance that prevents one from retrench- 
ing : at least tbat is wbat tbe governor says in explanation of what 
Mr. Roscoe woald call a tigbtness in tbe money market. I am 
asbamed of myself for speaking of &acb matters to yon, Miss Grace ; 
bat if any one sboald ever teil yoa tbat I am exceedingly bard np, I 
am sorry to say— wbatever migbt be tbeir motive for saying it^ 
that tbey woald only be saying tbe tratb." 

Sbe looked at bim in some surprise, for bis tone seemed unnecea- 
sarily earnest 

*' I don't sappose any one is likely to say änytbing of tbe kind to 
me, Lord Cheribert" 

" Very likely not," be laugbed, uneasily ; " bat if tbey do, yoa 
know, yoa migbt jast teil them tbat yoa had been made aware of 
tbe fact by tbe person principally interested. Now, I dare say yoa 
are saying to yourself wbat an egotistic creatnre tbis man is to bore 
me witb bis private affairs, in whicb I cannot see one ray of interest." 

*^ Nay, Lord Oberibert, tbat is not so," sbe answered, gently ; '' bat, 
no doubt tbroagb my own stupidity, I am utterly unable to ander- 
stand tbe immense importance wbicb people wbo bave enongb to 
live apon attacb to more money." 

*^ Indeed !" He looked sarprised in bis tarn. " Well, tbe fact 
is, I am not in a position to enligbten yoa apon tbat point," replied 
tbe yonng fellow, laugbing, ^' for I bave never kad enongb to live 
upon. I bave been in debt ever since I was at scbool." 

"That means that you bave always lived beyond yonr income, 
and, I am afraid, been very extravagant," sbe answered, reprovingly. 

" People do say tbat," he admitted, gravely, " bat tben tbey will 
say anything. Selwyn says — bat perhaps yoa don't know Selwyn — 
that if yoa spend every Shilling on yoarself it is quite extraordinary 
how far yoar money can be made to go; bat I protest I never 
found it so." 

" And bave yoa spent every Shilling on yoarself, Lord Cheri- 
bert ?" 

" Directly or indirectly, every sixpence." 

" Tben yoa mast forgive me for saying that I think it shamefuL 
Some of as err in that way throngh ignorance of wbat is going on 
in tbe world, bat that cannot be yoar case. Pray Heaven for a 
human heart, ray lord." 

As sbe stood regarding bim, face to face, witb a flash of indigna- 
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tion OD her cheek, and the fire of scorn in her ejes, he stared at her 
in amazement. 

" My heart is ha man enough, Miss Grace,^' he answered, hambly, 
'* and I don't think it is hard." 

" Pardon me ; I had no right to speak so, Lord Cheribert" 

" Nay, pardon me ; yoa have a right, if you will permit me to 
say that mach. Bat I don't think I am qaite so worthless as I 
seem." She woald have spoken, bat he stopped her with a gestare. 
" Pray, listen to me one moment in my own defence. There are 
those who will teil yoa that I have had great advantages, and 
therefore onght to be a better man. I ought, Heaven knows, bat 
not on that accoant I have had o^mdvantages of every kind. 
Spoiled from my cradle, fawned apon even in boyhood, which it is 
most falsely told as is the age of naturalness, flattered as I grew ap, 
to the top of my bent, I have never heard the trath aboat myself 
tili now from a single voiee, save one, and that a harsh one — my 
own father's." 

"Had yoa no mother?" inqnired Grace, softly. 

" She died bef ore I knew her." 

" So did mine," marmared the girl. 

^' Bat yöa, at least, had a father w&o loved yoa dearly. That was 
not my case. I do not know when it was that he began to look 
coldly upon me, bat it was too early. I was one to be led, I think 
— I conld never stand being driven — bat there was no one to lead 
me ; and now, perhaps, it is too late." 

Grace trembled, bat not, as the yonng man perhaps imagined, 
from any notion of taking him in band ; she trembled at her aa- 
dacity in having taken it upon herseif to lectare him. She feit like 
a timid school-mistress who has ** tackled " too big a boy. 

" I anderstand," she said, " yoa have been reconciled to yoar 
father." 

'* Yes, that is so, in a sort of way. He means to be kind now, I 
think — after next month." 

" Next month ?" 

'* Yes, after my last race is ridden. His paternal heart will not 
begin to yeärn for me tili I have left the tarf. Mr. Allerton will 
teil yoa all about it, if yoa are so good as to ask him." 

The young girl blushed on her own accoant for the first time. 
She recognized at once that there coald be only one reason for her 
making inrquiry of Mr. Allerton aboat Lord Cheribert's prospects of 
amendment, and, above all, for his asking her to do so. The yoang 
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man perceived her embarrassment, and immediately endeavored to 
relieve it 

" Perhaps some day or other, Miss Grace," he continaed, smiling, 
*' I shall be a pattern son and a reformed character, and yoa will say 
' Good boy ' instead of scoldiog me." 

" I never meant to scold yoa ; I had nb right — ^" 

" Yon Said tbat before," he put in, quickly ; " I hope you will not 
repeat it. It is the only thing yoa have said to me tbat was not 
kind. Rip, Rip ! good doggie I so they are Coming ap, are they ? 
How qaick bis ears are for the feet of a f riend ! Here are your 
sisters and Mr. Roscoe." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE WEIR. 

Of all pleasare-vessels, there is none so mach ran down — thoagh 
it bas the repatation of doing tbat to others — as the river steam- 
laanch. It is too big for its place ; it is agly ; its voice is strident 
and ear-piercing ; and it causes waves to rise in its wake tbat are a 
great naisance to rowing-boats. All tbis is very tnie ; bat, for com- 
fort and convenience to its passengers, give me (or even lend me) 
a steam-launcb in preference to any other boat tbat cleaves the 
stream. There are no perspiring rowers to watch, which of itself is 
a relief to any one gifted with haman pity ; yoa can move about 
witboat upsetting the ship, or shipping a sea, or nnsbipping the 
radder, or doing anytbing naatically objectionable ; yoa have not 
got to look out (metapborically speaking) for squalls ; another bas 
to look oat for you — and sqaalls ; yoa can take yoar lanch like a 
civilized being, and a mach better one than ever came out of a row- 
boat ; yoa are not concemed about the difference between up-stream 
and down-stream; you "need no aid of sail or oar, and heed no 
spite of wind or tide"; and wben it rains you can get under cover. 

Of course there was a steam-launch attached to £lm Place, as 
well as a flotilla of skiffs and punts ; its name was the Comet, but 
wben the Tremenheres used it, it wasmore commonly termed the Cont- 
passion, because of its gentle ways. Grace would never go on board 
of it save ander a solemn promise tbat it sbould not spurt nnless the 
course was clear; tbat it sbould "slow" whenever there was a boat 
witbin fifty yards of it, and tbat it sbould never be allowed t» 
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scream. When it wanted the lock gates open a hörn was blown, 
tnce the steam-whistle saperseded. This made it a floating heaven 
for everybody as well as the angel henelf. Sometimes the CompaS' 
sum would tow a boat or two up-stream, when the joy and gratitade 
of the tired oarsmen were delightful to see, and proved what they 
really thought of rowing. 

Lord Cheribert, in spite of bis flannels, was never anwilling to 
forego the delights of boating, and accept an invitation from the 
ladies to go np or down the river in the Comet. He generally had 
a bet or two with Mr. Roscoe — ^jnst a sovereign or so, nnless that 
gentleman thonght it a particularly ^'good thing," when he woald 
** make it a fiver "— ^boat how many boats there wonld be in a lock, 
or how many swans they woald meet in a mile — for he coald no 
more help betting than he conld help breathing : it was not, how- 
ever, that time was heavy on his hands, for he enjoyed these littlei- 
trips amazingly, and had an idea that he was getting domestic. His 
Company was greatly appreciated by Mr. Roscoe, becaase he won 
money of him ; by the two eider sisters, becaase he was a lord (they 
woald have liked to have had painted on him — as the boat had the 
Comet on her stern — '' This is a lord ") ; and by Grace, becaase she 
really liked him. His manners were anexceptionable ; his talk was 
bright and genial ; and she believed that he had a good heart. Per- 
haps he had ; it oaght at all events to be in good condition, for it 
had safEered nothing from nse. It had experienced a few impalses 
— some creditable to him, bat some the reverse — that was all. Orace 
likened him, with the poet, to the lily. 

Lord Cheribert, thoagh no profligate, was not, it mnst be con- 
fessed, mach like that emblem of parity in other respects. He 
once told an old friend of hers with whom he was acqaainted, in an 
unwonted moment of confidence, that Grace Tremenhere *' did him 
good^'; and in a vagae sort of way, I think, she shared this notion. 
There is nothing so pleasing to a girl's natnre as the belief that she 
is reforming a rake — ^thoagh, as a general rale, she might as well 
stroke a hedgehog with the object of making that animal smooth. 
Grace did not flatter herseif to this extent ; bat it did not escape 
her Observation that in her presence the yoang fellow was always at 
his best; that he toned himself down, as it were — "slowed " like the 
Comet — and strove to make his conversation agreeable to her. She 
sighed over him while she smiled at him. Her sisters often in- 
terchanged significant glances in connection with these yoang peo- 
ple, and even whispered to one another : 
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'* I really think thiB will come to Bomething.'' 

Mr. Roscoe nodded agreement, and, with less circnmlocatioD, ob- 
senred, '* He's hooked " — ^an expression more f orcible than appro- 
priate, since it saggested that the yooDg lady had been fisbing for 
him, wbicb was very far indeed from being the case. 

' A great deal of river lifo was seen from tbe deck of tbe Comet^ 
and a very picturesqae and pleasant spectacle it was. Grace grew 
qnite leamed aboat it, thanks to Lord Oheribert's teacbing, wbo en- 
joyed bis tntorsbip amaziDgly, aod conld Dot nnderstand what the 
poor devils had to com piain aboat who found Coaching so irksome ; 
he would have tanght her acything he knew with the same alacrity, 
though the terms of payment were less distinctly understood than 
he conld have wished. 

Their neighbors at Milton in the aqnatic line particnlarly interested 
the ladies ; it is a village as completely given ap to boating-men in 
the snmmer months as Switzerland is to tourists. Every day fifty 
fine yonng fellows, in every description of river craft, from the pnnt 
to the canoe, set forth from it np stream or down, and many of their 
snnbnrnt faces grew qnite familiär to them. The two London 
eight-oars were their favorite boats, the crews of which were proba- 
bly even more familiär with them, though neither party had inter- 
changed a word. Whether in acknowledgment of the courtesy 
exercised by the Compassion in ^^slowing," or from the natural 
chivalry of their disposition, these yonng gentlemen would often get 
up a race for the amusement of its owners, and in retum the launch 
would sometimes tow them home. When this happened, the ladies 
had an opportunity of observing their unknown friends with con- 
siderable particularity. At first the Monarch used to beat the Pru- 
denff but after a while the resuit of the struggle was the other way, 
in consequcnce, as Lord Cheribert said, of a change in the latter*s 
crew. The new stroke was a stranger to him, but he had heard 
something about him, and indeed it was natural to those who saw 
Walter Sinclair for the first time to inquire who he was. He was 
not only a tall, powerful yonng fellow, exceptionally good-looking — 
fair except as to face and hands, which the sun had tanned to a 
tawny hue, and with nut-brown hair that seemed to curl more and 
more as he warmed to bis work — but he had an air of greal distino- 
tion. Though evidently a gentleman, he had not the aristocratic 
appearance of Lord Cheribert ; but bis expression, which is unusual 
among boating-men, was curiously thoughtful. When he was pull- 
ing he pnllcd with a will — or, as Mr. Roscoe expressed it, ^* like ten 
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thoüsand deviU'' — but when in repose be seemed to lose himself. 
He seldom joined in tbe subdaed talk and laugbter of the rest of 
the crew at tbeir ease; bis gray eyes seemed to be looking into 
Space for sometbing beyond tbe borizon, yet tbey took in every- 
tbing about bim — he was tbe best "lookout" in tbe boat — and 
sometimes (tbougb be was mueb too well-bred to stare) tbey took 
in tbe Cometf every stick of ber, like a flasb of ligbtning. He in- 
terested tbe ladies considerably, wbo named bim Werter from bis 
snpposed disposition to melancboly ; bat wbetber be was so or not, 
he was^certainly tbe cause of melancboly to tbe Monarch. Lord 
Cberibert affirmed tbat be was as good a s wimmer as be was an 
oarsman, and tbat be could give any of bis companions ten yards in 
a bandred in a foot-race. They called bim the Cherokee, becanse be 
had been among tbe American Indians, and bad acquired some of 
tbeir accomplisbments. 

One afternoon tbe Camet made ratber a longer voyage tban nsual, 
down to Windsor; it was a day Grace long remembered. Never 
bad tbe river looked so brigbt and joyous. Sbe could scarcely teil 
wbetber tbe warmtb of tbe sunsbine in the open, or the checkered 
sbadow of tbe woods, or tbe coolness of the locks, as the launcb sank 
witb tbe sinking of tbe waters, was most delightf ul. The Castle, seen 
from tbe bosom of Fatber Tbames — the noblest spectacle tbat man^s 
band bas ever given to man's eye — tbe woods of Clieveden, not yet 
toucbed witb autumn's fiery finger; tbe peaceful villages on either 
aide tbe stream, bad never seemed to her so beautiful. Lord Cberi- 
bert sat near ber quietly smoking tbe contents of bis cigar-case, 
wbicb was of the size of a small portmantean ; if he could not al- 
ways sympatbize witb her thoughts, be knew when sbe did not want 
tbem disturbed, and found satisfaction enough in looking at ber 
as sbe sat witb Bip on her lap, and ber dreamy eyes half closed. 
Tbere are eyes wbicb, tbougb beautiful in themselves, look better 
so, as Solomon (wbo had a great experience) well understood : they 
take US witb tbeir lids. Presently the dog leaped> down and began 
to bark; a swan was bissing at some one in a canoe. It was un- 
grateful of tbe bird, for tbe man had been feeding ber witb biscuits, 
and when bis störe was finished, and he moved ligbtly away witb a 
silvery spliish of bis oar, sbe resented it. It was Werter, as they 
called bim, returning bome, and close to Milton lock. Its gates re- 
ceived bis canoe, as well as tbe launcb, into its icy bosom, which 
slowly rose witb both of tbem. Tbere are few places where we 
get so good a view of our fellow-creatures as when we are in tbe 
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same lock with them ; it is almost as good as being in the same 
boat. 

''What a magnificent fellow tbat Sinclair isl" observed Lord 
Cheribert, softly ; " it is a pity tbat Oxford could not bave bim in 
tbeir boat at Putney." 

*' He is not a University man, tben ?" inqnired Orace. 

" Ob no ; be bas bad a rougb time of it in bis life, I believe, ont 
in tbe Wild West." 

" He does not look rougb." 

" No, indeed. He is gentle and good-natored enougb, tbey teil 
me. 

Here tbe yonng fellow pat bis band npon tbe laancb to steady 
bis frail craft, and Rip, baving snifEed at it as if it were sometbing 
nice to eat, proceeded to lick bis fingers. 

*' It is a good sign wben your little dog takes to a man, Miss 
Grace, is it not ?" wbispered Lord Cberibert. 

" I don't tbink Mr. Roscoe would agree witb tbat sentiment," an- 
swered tbe girl, smiling. " Bat nevertbeless, generally speaking, I 
tbink it is so." 

" Vm glad to bear yoa say tbat, becanse, yoa know, be took to 
m«." And be looked up in Grace's face and smiled bis sunniest 
smile. 

Tbe lock gates opened slowly, making tbeir wooden frame, as 
usual, for tbe river pictare, and out came steam-launcb and canoe to- 
getber, side by side. Then a sad miscbance bappened. It was at 
Milton lock, it will be remembered, wbere tbe by-stream ran down 
to tbe river at mill-race speed. The great posts judt raarked tbe 
road for tbe river craft, and on tbe otber side of them tbe current 
seetbed and boiled, as if mad to join in the beadlong leap of the 
water. 

Just as Sinclair pushed off, tbe dog, unwilling, as it seemed, to lose 
bis new friend, overbalanced bimself and feil into tbe water. Grace 
saw it and sprang up with a scream of horror, and every one stert- 
ed up aghast to see wbat bad bappened. Poor Rip, thougb swim- 
ming bis best against bis fate, was violently carried by tbe stream 
between tbe posts ; and tbe next moment there was a great splash 
in the water, and tbe canoe turned bottom upward; Sinclair bad 
jumped out of it after the dog. It was a generous Impulse, but to 
one who knew tbe river seemed little short of tbe act of a madman. 

" The weeds I tbe weeds !" exclaimed Lord Cberibert, at tbe top 
of bis voice. " There are weeds under the left bank 1" 
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If the swimmer heard he did not heed, for to the left bank the 
dog was being harried, and after him he made. It was a most ex- 
citing, bat, to those who had heard Lord Cberibert's story of that 
very place, a very distressiog spectacle. The yoang fellow swam 
like a fish ; in half a dozen powerf ul strokes he had overtaken the 
]ittle half-drowned creature, and, reversing the usnal practice in such 
cases of emergency, the man had seized the dog's neck with his 
teeth, and held him up ahove the waves. As with his stränge bür- 
den the yoang fellow tarned aboat, with shining face, a shout of ap- 
plaase barst from all beholders. The next moment it died away, 
and was sacceeded by a shadder of fear. Instead of swimming to- 
wards the weir, where there was a landing - stage, as all expected, 
he made for the post and ring that stood in the centre of the by- 
stream; and after a stroke or two,thoagh he still movcd his power- 
f ul arms, they perceived that he was not only making no progress, 
bat sinking lower in the water. The weeds, the presence of which 
had cot him o£E from the weir, had got him by the leg. It was a 
terrible moment. Agnes and Philippa hid their faces ; Grace, white 
as death, with parted lips and staring eyes, looked on in speechless 
l^ony. Lord Oheribert kicked ofE his shoes. 

"No, my lord," whispered Roscoe, seizing his arm and holding it 
as in a vice, "yoa shall not; it woald be certain death to yon, and 
he is as good as dead already.*' 

Bat Sinclair was not dead. With a last almost snperhaman ef- 
fort he saddenly freed himself from the weeds, and, still with the 
dog in his month, reached the post, and seized the ring. Then the 
men cheered and the women wept. 

" There's not another man in England who coald have done it," 
exclaimed Lprd Cheribert, admiringly, *^ or who woald not have let 
go of the dog." 

The next moment the yoang fellow was sitting on the post with 
the dog in his arms. He took off his cap, which had somehow stack 
to him throaghont, and tossed it in the air. Every man barst oat 
laaghing, not so mach at the absardity of the spectacle as a relief 
to their feelings ; in the langhter of the two eider ladies there was, 
however, mach niore of hysterics than mirth, and Grace did not 
laagh at all. She was greatly distressed and pained, bat she took 
out her pocket-handkerchief, and waved it in reply to the yoang 
man^s salatation. The thnnder of the weir made any verbal comma- 
nication with him from anybody oat of the qaestion. 

Then the lock-keeper .pat oat in a pant attachcd to the bank by 
9 
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a long chain, and delivered the yoath from his unpleasant sitaation, 
where be was sittiDg, howerer, quite at his ease. - Rip, half drowned 
and a qoarter f rightened to death, was shivering in silence ; he had 
not a bark left in bim. The lock-keeper would have taken the dog, 
bat Sinclair kept hold of it, and, Walking quietlj down to the river- 
side, where the launch awaited bim, was abont to band the animal 
to Lord Cheriberty as though retnrning some little article which he 
had picked up, when Grace interfered and held out her trembling 
hands. 

" I am afraid he is rather wet/' said the yonng fellow, smiling. 
He was rather wet himself, but looked not a whit the worse for that. 

** How very, very good and wrong of y ou !" she murmnred, earnest- 
]y, as, hugging her little favorite with one band, she held out the 
other to bim with a tearfal smile. She was what Pbilippa after- 
wards termed "very mach upset." 

Then Agnes, perceiving her sister's embarrassment, stepped for- 
ward and said : "Yoa have done a very fine bat, lam obliged to add, 
a very foolish thing, sir — to have saved our dog at the risk of yoar 
own life. I really don't know what to say to you." 

" You can ask bim to dinner," observed Lord Cheribert, senten- 
tiously. 

" We shall be delighted to see you if yon will come over to *The 
Place ' ; we dine at seven," said Agnes, graciously. 

" I am afraid I have no dinner dreis,^^ replied the yonng fellow, 
mefully. 

" That is not of the least consequence," observed the hostess. 

"You must change that, at all events," remarked his lordship, 
pointing to bis dripping garments, " or I shall dine in a mackintosb. 
Mr. Boscoe and I will call for you in half an bour/' 



CHAPTER XX. 

WALTER SINOLAIR. 



SoMX people would have called Lord Cheribert^s conduct, in pro- 
posing that Walter Sinclair should be invited to £lm Place, little 
short of chivalrous. When a young man is seeking the affections 
of a young woman, and has not yet obtained them, he is not gen- 
erally so willing that she should cultivate an acquaintance with a 
possible rival. But the fact is, that the idea of rivalsbip never 
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entered into Lord Cheribert^s head. It is one of the advantages of 
being a lord tbat that position gives one a great sense of security. 
The young fellow was fally persaaded, thoagh he had not yet sac- 
ceeded in recommending himself to Grace as a suitor, tbat tbere was 
HO one eise who was preferred to bim; and it never strack bim för 
a moment tbat Mr. Walter Sinclair sbould be preferred. He bira- 
self had a liking for tbe man, admired bis good looks, bis promi- 
nence in all atbletic exercises, tbe plack be bad exbibited — and per- 
haps still more tbe recklessness — in saving the life of tbe little dog 
at tbe risk of bis own ; bat be never drearoed of bim as a rival. 
There was no comparison between them. Uis own afFairs, it is trne, 
were in a very unprosperoas condition. He bad parted witb half bis 
patrimony in post-obits ; bat still bis father was a rieb man and a 
peer, and he would one day stand in bis sboes. Witbont being con- 
ceited, be bad considerable confidence — ^as indeed be bad good reason 
to have — in bis own personal attractions ; and if be bad not made 
the way witb Orace tbat he had hoped to make, be flattered himself 
that he bad made some way ; she was certainly interested in bim ; 
her manner was always gracious to bim, and sometimes confidential, 
even tender. He had too mach tbe start of her new acqnaintance to 
fear him, even if he sbould tbink of entering himself for tbe matri- 
monial stakes; bat no such notion occnrred to bim. He bad no more 
Chance tban has a half-bred borse of winning tbe Derby. Sinclair, 
as he believed, and jastly, had neither wealth nor position. His fa- 
ther had been, it was said, an unsuccessfal merchant, and afterwards 
an adventarer, who had not sacceeded even in tbat line. Nay, Sin- 
clair had been an adventurer himself (thoagh not in a bad sense), and 
took no pains to conceal tbe fact. He talked qaite frankly to bis 
companions of tbe shifts — not disbonorable, bat still very disagree- 
able shifts — ^he had been sometimes pat to in tbe coarse of bis wan- 
derings ; and thoagh he had gathered more moss tban tbe rolling 
stone is generally credited witb, be bad only jast enongh of it to 
make him comfortable. He bad been living for some time in Lon- 
don witboot a profession, and had become accepted in boating cir- 
clesy and tbat was about all tbat was known of bim. Tbere woald 
have seemed no reason to Lord Cberibert, even bad be tbougbt abont 
tbe matter — whicb he did not, for bis character was singalarly ancal- 
cnlating — ^to object to tbe introdnction of Mr. Walter Sinclair to £lm 
Place. Tbere bad been a time when the intrasion of a yonng gen- 
tleman witb snch antecedents into tbe family circle would have met 
witb serioas Opposition from Mr. Roscoe, bat it was not so now. 
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Even if he had entertaiDed any apprebensions of one of tbe Misses 
Tremenhere falling in love with him, be would bave regarded tbe 
matter with pbilosophy, if not witb satisfaction, provided onlj — and 
tbis did not seem probable — ^tbat tbe young man was not of tbe Jew-> 
isb faitb. His keen eye bad perceived tbat tbe snit of tbe yoang 
lord was not progressing witb Miss Grace ; perbaps tbe presence of 
a rival migbt quicken bis attentions, or perbaps tbe otber might 
prove more acceptable to tbe young lady. He bad a liberal mind as 
to ber disposal in matrimony, and, as tbe nearest friend of tbe fam- 
ily, would bave " given ber away " to anybody sbe f ancied, or who 
fancied ber, witb a ligbt (and ligbtened) beart. 

Wbat was also in Mr. Sinclair's favor, tbe two eider ladies — not- 
witbstanding tbat it was tbeir sister's dog be bad saved, and tbat he 
bad sbown to ber a somewbat marked preference after tbat proceed- 
ing — were not one wbit jealous of bim. Perbaps, witb a modesty 
ratber unusual even witb tbeir modest sex, tbcy botb tbougbt bim 
too young for tbem. Tbey did not a'^pear to expect any particular 
attentions at bis bands, nor in tbe least to grudge tbose be paid to 
Grace. 

It was natural enougb, at first, at all events, tbat be sbould pay 
tbem to ber. Tbe service be bad rendered to ber, tbougb indirect, 
was a personal one, and it of course evoked ber tbanks, and, wbat 
was more, ber serious reproof. It was stränge enougb tbat to botb 
tbese young men Grace sbould be placed, somebow, in tbe relation 
of a monitor, but so it was ; and it put tbem, in consequence, on a 
certain familiär footing witb ber, wbicb, bad sbe been a flirt, sbe 
would bave known bow to use. Tbe scolding of tbe young scbool- 
mistress, tbougb taken in good part, was not taken in tbe same way 
by ber new friend as by ber old one. Sbe told bim, as tbey were 
sitting on tbe lawn togetber after dinner, wbat bad bappened at 
Milton Weir before to Lord Cberibert's friend, and be drew a very 
serious face indeed. 

" I bad no idea of tbat," be said ; '* tbe spectacle of my absurd 
proceedings (swimming witb a dog in one's moutb, like sometbing 
particularly foolisb in beraldry) must bave distressed you, I fear, 
from association." 

"It distressed me on your own account," sbe answered; "you 
migbt bave been drowned, like tbe otber poor young fellow." 

" I don't suppose, in my case, it would bave mattered very raucb 
to any one," was bis quiet rejoinder. 

Here was anotber young man apparently witbout a motber or 
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BDybody eise (except Grace) to take an iDterest in bim ; some girls 
woald have thought themselves in great lack. 

''How can you talk so wickedly, Mr. Sinclair ?" sbe replied, in- 
dignantly. 

" Wickedly f Well, of conrse Fm wicked enough," he answered, 
not with a drawl, bat witb tbat qaaint besitancy tbat belongs to many 
of the Citizens of tbe Great Repnblic, and wbicb be bad probably 
picked ap f rom tbem. " I didn't say it migbt not bave made some 
difference to me, bat only tbat it woald not bave mattered to any 
one eise." 

" It woald bave mattered to yoar friends, I sappose/' sbe obsenred, 
coldly. 

" Yes, trae ; I sappose oar fellows woald bave bad to pat off tbe 
inatcb at Mario w next week, anless they could get anotber stroke." 

*^ Yoa are a cynic, it seems, Mr. Sinclair." 

'*Am I?" be smiled, witb evident satisfaction ; ^'I am so glad to 
be sometbing. I am always so pnzzled wben men say to roe, * Wbat 
are yoa! — soldier, sailor, tinker, tailor, gentleman, apotbecary, 
ploaghboy , tbief V I bave been almost all of tbem except tbe last, 
bat just now I am notbing. In fatare, wben tbat question is put to 
ine, I sball know wbat to say — * My good sir, I am a cynic' " 

Tbe serioas earnestness of bis tone was sacb tbat bis speecb 
bad no suspicion of flippancy, and far less of impertinence. Grace 
smiled in spite of berself. 

I am afraid yoa are an idle man, sir." 

No, I don't admit tbat," be answered, gravely. " Fve worked — 
well, I don't sappose any of my friends among tbe men yonder koow 
wbat work is — bat I may say barder tban most. And tbougb I am 
still a yoang man, I feel for tbe present I bave bad enougb of work. 
I am enjoying myself just now— very mucb," be added, witb pleas- 
ant significance. 

It was very difficult not to laugb at, or ratber witb, tbis yoong 
gentleman ; be possessed tbe soul of bamor tbat is contagious. 

'^ Wbat I see now," be continued, as if in explanation of bis bap- 
py condition, and looking round at tbe otbers, wbo were engaged in 
mirtbful conversation, " is tbe first glimpse of bome life tbat bas 
been voucbsafed to me for many a year." 

To bis unaccustomed eye tbe comfort and quiet of tbe scene, as 
-well as tbe demeanor of tbe actors, all seemingly at tbeir ease, migbt 
well bave given tbe impression of bome ; bat to Grace, wbo by bit- 
ter and every-day experience knew bow mucb of it was indeed 
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actingy it seemed piteoas that this brave and attractive yonng fei- 
low should have rated it so high; he mast in truth, sbe thoagbt, 
be withont friends and belongings if the atmosphere of Elm Place 
had strack bim as fragrant witb tbe domestic virtaes. 

*' I am glad tbat yoa are enjoying yourself," sbe answered, simply, 
'' bat as to nobody caring whether yoa were drowned or not, I mast 
say, in jastice to Lord Chenbert, f or one, that when he saw yoa were 
caaght by those dreadfal weeds, it was only by main force that he 
was restrained from jamping into the river and sharing what seemed 
to be yoar certain fate.'' 

''Was that sof retarned Sinclair, with a fine glow on bis face. 
''He may be assared that I shall not forget it. Lords must be 
made of better metal tban folk on the other slde of the Atlantic are 
apt to imagine." 

"This one, at all events, has a good deai of good about bim, I 
think," Said Grace, with a grave smile. 

" Beally f ' observed the young f ellow, glancing at the sabject of 
the conversation with an interest not anmingled with surprise. " If 
yoa say so it doabtless mast be so. And the other gentleman," he 
gravely added, " is he a good-fellow too ?" 

The qaestion was indeed a stränge one, and, as it happened, even 
more embarrassiag than it appeared to be ; yet the visitor had asked 
it with the same coolness as he might have used had he been in- 
qairing the age of Rip, who, as thoagh conscioas of bis late Obliga- 
tion, had ensconced himself — not a little to Lord Oheribert's morti- 
fication — on the lap of the new-comer. 

" Mr. Boscoe is a very old f riend of oar family," replied Orace, 
evasively. 

" Really f ' answered Sinclair, and again the word — evidently a fa- 
vorite with bim — had an intonation which seemed to saggest sar- 
prise. " I am interested in bim," he went od, more indifferently, 
" because I once knew a man of the same name in Chicago." 

" Mr. Koscoe has a brother, I believe, in America. Do yoa see 
any resemblance in him to the gentleman yoa have in your 
mindr 

" None whatever ; no, my man was very oatspoken ; ' No one's 
enemy bat his own,' they said of bim. Now, this one, I shoald say, 
was of qaite another sort" 

" It seems yoa are one of those gentlemen who pride themselves 
npon being a judge of character," observed Grace, smiling. 

" Well, yes, that is so. I don't know mach aboat books ; I have 
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had utile time, I am sorry to say, for reading; bnt about bamaß 
natore — for a yoang one — I do claim to know a little. As soldier, 
sailor, tinker, taiior, gentleman, apotbecary, and ploagbboy I have 
Seen a good deal of it." 

" Theo a friend of mine woold say — and yoa seem to be in doubt 
abotft a profession — yoa ought to make a good lawyer." 

" No, no ; I particularly said tbat my callings did not inclnde tbe 
wbole of tbe proverbial list, but stopped at ploagbboy." 

" If yoa mean to imply tbat thief and lawyer are synonymous, 
Mr. Sinclair," put in Grace, witb severity, " I raast be excased from 
agreeing witb yoa. Th9 dearest friend I bave now in tbe world, 
who is also tbe most bonest of roen, is a lawyer." 

Really ?" repeated tbe yonng fellow, witb Indicroas iteration. 
Well, let every one speak as be finds. Tbe lawyers bave been a 
little bard on me, it mast be confessed." Tbe Speaker frowned 
mecbanically, as if at some remembrance of a wrong, and a barsb 
glitter came into bis gray eyes, contrasting strangely witb tbeir 
usnal softness. 

'' I sboald not bave tbongbt yoa were a person to bear malice," 
observed Gracc, involantarily. 

''Well, no; I bope not on my own accoant,"be answered, slowly; 
'' wben I said tbe lawyers bad been bard on me, I sboald have said 
on mine. My father always laid bis ruin at tbe door of one of 
tbem. It is easier to forgive tbings done against one's seif tban 
against one's fatber, is it not ?" 

" No doabt," assented Grace, witb unconscions sympatby. " Is 
it long," sbe added, moved by tbe association of ideas, " since yoa 
lost yoar fatber, Mr. Sinclair ?" 

" Yes," be replied, in a grave, slow way ; " I was bat a boy wben 
it happened. He was mardered by Indians." 

" Ob, bow shocking I" ejacalated Grace. 

Tbe soand of ber voice a little raised attracted tbe attention of 
the otbers, wbo were sitting in garden-cbairs only a few feet away, 
bat still at a safficient distance to prevent wbat tbe new-comer bad 
8ud to ber from becoming pablic property. 

" Wbat is tbe matter ?" exclaimed Lord Cberibert. " Not snakes, 
I do bope." 

Tbere were snakes on tbe wooded bill wbicb tbe imagination of 
bis town-bred friends had gifted witb tbe attribates of tbe cobra. 

** No, not snakes," answered Sinclair, smiling (for tbe joke bad a 
meaning for bim, thoagh of another kind). '* To a Western man 
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it woald have seemed nothing, bat I am afraid I have alarined Miss 
Grace with speaking of an incident of the^frontier." 

** It is most extraordinary/' observed Philippa, '* how the gentle- 
meQ who do as the honor of visiting £lm Place vnll regale ns with 
horrible tales." 

'' Nevertheless, let as hear it," said Mr. Boscoe ; " I will tr^ not 
to be verj frightened." 

*^ No," said Sinclair, ander his breath. 

Perhaps it was onl j a mechanical atterance ; bat Grace, who no- 
ticed that the yoang fellow had tarned pale, took it as an appeal for 
her to direct the conversation into another Channel. It was only 
reasonable, she thoaght, since it was her ejaculation which had 
called attention to them. What had fallen from him qnite nata- 
rally in private talk, and after dae introduction, he might well ob- 
ject to make the sabject of pablic comment. 

*' I really think we have had enoagh of distressing incidents for 
to-day," she said. Then, in a lighter tone, *' Mr. Sinclair teils rae 
that he knew a gentleman in Ameiica of yoar name, Mr. Boscoe. 
I wonder if it was your brother f" 

Mr. Boscoe, who, had been loanging in his basket-chair, very mach 
at his ease, suddenly drew himself ap. " Indeed T' he said, with an 
indifference that rather contrasted with that movement *' It is not 
very likely, for Bichard has not mingled with his fellow-coantrymen 
for years." 

" I have not seen him for years," said Sinclair, quietly ; " bat cer- 
tainly his name was Bichard. A tall man, rather loosely made, and 
of the same complexion as yoarself, and a little older." 

*' That seems to answer to what I remember of him," said Mr. 
Boscoe, after a moment's hesitation ; ** bat he is yoanger than I." 

'* That is possible," retarned the other, thoaghtf ully. *' He was 
living a hard life — that, indeed, we all do out West," he added, 
hastily ; " bat his passion was hunting, which ont there raeans 
shooting. I know of few men who coald maintain themselves so 
well by their rifles when game was scarce." 

*' He mnst be yoar brother, Mr. Boscoe," exclaimed Lord Cheri- 
bert, laaghing. ** These sporting instincts ran in a family.". 

" It is generally a misfortane for the family when they do so," 
observed Mr. Boscoe, significantly. He was generally impervious to 
sarcasm, bat on this occasion Lord Gheribert's sally seemed to have 
hit on a tender place. 

" It was a misfortane for me in this case," continaed Sinclair, who 
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anderstood, of course, the satire of neither Speaker ; " f or it was 
Bichard Roscoe who^persoaded my poor father to go to the plains, 
where he met with a miserable end — not that I blame your brother 
in the least, sir," he added, gently. " He was a very frank and fear- 
less fellow, and, I am sore, a faithful friend." 

A sigh of reminisceDce (or perhaps of relief) here involuntarily 
broke f rom Mr. Roscoe. 

" I hope you have heard no ill newa of your brother f ' said the 
young man, earnestly. 

'* No ; not at all. He is in good health, and in the last letter I 
had from him expressed his Intention of retnming to England." 

^'Indeed! There is no man I wish more to see,"said Sinclair, 
eagerly. '^He woold have sooght me out himself, conld he have 
done so, I feel sure, thoagh the tidings he had to give me I know 
only too well, save in their details.'* 

'*How carioas it all seemsT' observed Philippa, breaking the 
Bomewhat embarrassing silence; '*how stränge that Mr. Sinclair 
should be a friend of Mr. Boscoe's brother I How small the world 
is!" 

" Not the New World," retarned the new-comer, gravely. " Here 
in England we are accnstomed to associate wide Separation with the 
ocean. In America it is not so; thoagh on the same continent, 
those who wish to meet are often deterred from doing so by thoa- 
sands of miles of land traveL Even that, of coarsö, can be sur- 
mounted by those who have long purses ; but that has, unfortunate- 
]y, not been the case with my friends. No one knows what poverty 
is who has not been in.a stränge land, cut off from all who are near 
and dear to him by the want of a few hundred dollars." 

Lord Cheribert and Grace involuntarily exchanged glances. " Yoa 
know what I told you," his half-laughing look seemed to say, " of 
the great convenience of ready money." "You know what I told 
you," her grave eyes seemed to say, " of the selfishness of those who 
lavish great possessions upon their pleasures, when so many souls as 
well as bodies are in actual need." 
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CHAPTER XXL 

A DIFFIOULT POSITION. 

Therb was fine weather on the river that year, which makes all 
the difference — except to fisbermen, wbo are indifferent to the rain, 
or even like it — to those who live by the river. 

Elin Place was a very bower of delight so f ar as nature could 
make it so. Unfortunately, bnman nature occasionally stepped io 
and stained the radiance of the sky. 

Agnes and Philippa, for some rtason which Grace coald not 
comprehend, were at daggers drawn, or at all events very loosely 
sheathed. They no longer agreed even in abusing their dead father ; 
it was a topic not indeed exhausted, bat, as it seemed, in abeyance. 
Mr. Roscoe was their only bond of union ; bis personal inflaence 
was always ezerted in favor of peace, bat he had the greatest diffi- 
cnlty in enforcing it They each appealed to bim against one an- 
other, bat Philippa the most urgently. '^ Agnes's condact, Edward/' 
she woald say to bim, " is becoming intolerable ; not an hoar goes 
by in which she does not insult nie by words or gestare." 

*'How can you be so foolishf" he woald reply, contemptaoasly. 
*^ What does it really matter ? Yoa can sarely afford to bear with 
her infirmities.*' 

" You speak of them as if they were natnral weaknesses, the in- 
firmities of age.'' 

'^ Well, perhaps they are/' he answered, with a smile ; and neither 
the words nor the smile displeased her. '^Yoa mast be patient, 
Philippa ; you are not the only person who has to suffer. To qaar- 
rel with your sister jast now woald be yoar rain. Yon can always 
qaarrel, and there are other matters which are more pressing. It is 
most important to get Grace off onr hands before anything eise is 
done." 

*' That is not so easy as yon predicted. She likes Lord Cheribert, 
bat not well enoagh to marry bim. Her liking for bim does not 
grow." 

"Then let her take np with Sinclair." 
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" Take up, indeed ! That shows the valae you place on a wom- 
aii*8 love/' she exclairoed, bitterly. 

" Nay, oay, you know better tban tbat," he replied, sof tly. " The 

phrase was a coarse one, I admit ; bot serionsly it seems to me that 

. Grace is leaning towards this yoang fellow at an acuter angle, as it 

ifvere, than she leaned to the other. So long as she falls into the 

arms of one of them, it is no matter which." 

*' How hard you are, Edward ! I am sometimes tempted to think 
that everything is a matter of calculation with you; that love is 
worth nothing in your eyes." 

" Not even a risk ?^* he t)ut in, gravely. 

'* I don't say that,*' she continued, less vehemently. " But it 
seems it is not worth a loss." 

^' A loss? You speak as if the matter were one in niy eyes in 
which love was in one scale and money in the other, aad that the 
latter weighed down the former. You know that that is not the 
case, Fhilippa." 

'* I know that I am a very miserable woman,'' she answered, with 
a sob. 

'^ How unreasonable you are T' he said, reprovingly ; '' it is not 
two months ago that, on a certain occasion, when your imprudence 
— nay, and mine too, I confess it — was, you remember, almost the 
cause of our undoing — " 

'* Don't speak of it," she broke in, in terrified accents. " Remem- 
ber it ? Can I ever f orget it ?" 

'' And yet, to hear you now, one would think you had forgotten 
it. I say that when that happened you solemnly promised me it 
sbould be the last of our risks ; a lesson you would lay to heart, and 
never cease to remember; that henceforth my motto should be 
* Patience,' and yours should be * Trust.'" 

'* I do trust you," she answered, in a voice half choked by tears, 
'* and in more ways than one, as you well know ; but I did think 
that when — when our circumstances altered there would be no need 
for patience." 

'* So did I," was the quiet rejoinder. '^ Again you speak, Phi- 
lippa, as if you were the only sufferer. I say I thought so too ; and 
-who would not have thought so?" His face was white with pas- 
sion, and he clinched his hands as though in recollection of some 
^evous wrong. ** We have been cruelly treated, you and I ; but it 
cannot last i orever. If our f reedom does not come by one way, it 
will come by another. It is for that that I have been waiting; 
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thoDgh hitberto, it is trae, the Fates bave been against ns. On 
Grace's marriage, remember, we sboold bave macb more to work 
with." 

'* More money f Wbat do we want with money f ' sbe inquired, 
passionately. '^ I bäte tbe very name of money." 

*^ Still it is a necessary evil," be answered, dryly. ^ Yoa do not 
wisb yoar sister Agnes to inberit tbe wbole of yoar fatber*s proper- 
ty, I suppose ? Yoa wonld not be obliged to ber for tbe scraps sbe 
migbt tbrow to you ont of ber abundance. You would not like to 
be patronized by ber as a poor relation." 

'* I sbonld not, indeed,^ sbe answered, vebemently ; tbe fire in her 
eyes, tbe flusb on ber cbeek, tbe impatient beat of ber foot upon 
the groand, showed bow little sbe would like it. 

^' Then let Trost and Patience be onr roottoes for a little longer. 
Everytbing comes to tbem wbo wait." 

Tbas, time after time, did Edward Roscoe stave off tbe qaestion 
*'How long is tbis to last?*' from Pbilippa Tremenbere. It was a 
difficult task, but not so difficalt as to answer the same inqniry from 
her eider sister. 

Agnes was far bolder than Pbilippa; becanse ber position, as she 
tbought, was assured. Sbe could hardly call Philippa a chit of a 
girl, bat sbe regarded ber absard attachment for Mr. Roscoe mach 
as if sbe were one. • It was a mere foolish fancy, which one word of 
out-speaking on ber own part would barst like the pricking of a 
babble ; but, unbappily, it was impossible to speak. it. 

" I am sick and tired, Edward, of Philippa's silly fluttering aboat 
/ou, like a motb abont a candle," sbe would say, with angry impa- 
tience. 

*' And do you suppose / am not sick and tired of it too P' would 
be his bitter rejoinder. " You only suffer from it, remember,-at sec- 
ond band." 

'* Tbat is all nonsense," she replied, sharply ; ^' a man never dis- 
likes seeing a woman make a fool of berself for bis sake ; but it 
drives the woman who loves bim to distraction." 

^'I am ashamed to bear you say so, Agnes. You sbould bave 
more self-restraint — I had almost said self-respect — if not for yoar 
sake for mine." 

" It is for neither of onr sakes, sir, tbat yoa use such arguments,*' 
sbe answered, hardly, '^ but merely for the desire of gain." 

Agnes Tremenbere's temper was naturally wbat is termed " sbort," 
and for tbe moment sbe bad lost it ; otberwise sbe would hardly 
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have ventared to alter such a home tmth io the only man on earth 
of whom she stood in fear. The effect of it recalled her to her senses, 
tfaoagh what she thonght its consequence was far less serious than it 
really was. Mr. Roscoe turned his back apon her^ not, as she imag- 
ined, in high offence, bnt to conceal the expression of unquenchable 
faate which he knew, despite his powers of seif - control, his face 
v^ould reveal to her. If he coald have killed her by a lock, he 
would have looked at her. Nothing, save that it was a qnotation 
fro^ Shakespeare, conld excuse the hiss that passed throngh his 
teeth, *' Hell cat !*' Fortanately it was uttered as ^' an aside,*' bat 
the involantary' movement of the mnscles of his back — the unmis- 
takable index of extreme fear or rage— did not escape her attention. 

" I did not mean that, Edward," she exciaimed, harriedly ; " I did 
not know what I was saying." 

" I hope not," was the pained reply. He had turned round now, 
and was regarding her with reproachful amazement, such as some 
domestic pet, unconscious of wrong-doing, might exhibit when Struck 
by its mistress. 

" Heaven forbid that I should grudge you," she continued, ten- 
derly, " whatever yon may need in that way ! But you set too 
great a störe on it What is wealth compared to happiness?" 

*'Trae, bat why shoald it not be combined with happiness?" he 
replied, persaasively. " There are few men wortby of you, Agnes ; 
tbere is no man, deserving to be called a man, who for the sake of 
such happiness as you speak of would be your ruin." 

'' It is not a question of ruin," she answered, doggedly. She had 
come to herseif as quickly as he had come to what he wished her 
to believe was himself. 

" It is a question, however, of whether you should recklessly give 
up a huge fortane to swell that which Philippa already possesses. 
"We mast have patience, Agnes." 

'^Thatis a text from which you are always preaching; yon prom- 
ised'me that at a certain time there shoald be an end of that sermon ; 
and the time is past, and still I find you preaching." 

" Because the tree does not bring forth its expected fruit, that is 
no reason why we should cnrse the tree. I rocan you to have what 
in commou justice shoald be your own, but it cannot be done in a 
day* If I did what you wisli you wonld not thank me for it, though 
jon think you would. How would you endure to live on a few 
bundreds a year, while Philippa had her tens of thousands?" 

^' She would not be happy," she answered^ gravely. 
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'' Tes, that is the key of it all," be replied, contemptnoady. '' Yoa 
wish me to seil yoar rightfal ioheritance for a mess of pottage — the 
satisfactioD of contemplating the humiliation and disappointment of 
your sister. Ton may see that yet, bat it must be from a stand- 
point above her and not l^elow. I must be allowed to have a clearer 
view of this matter than you, Agnes ; I am not blinded by prejodice." 

*' So it seems," she replied, bitterly. 

" Thank yoa. I hope that is another of the things which you 
say withoat knowing what yoa say. . It is idle to argae with you 
while yoa are in this state. Let as go in/' They were Walking ob 
what was called " the camp shed '' — the terrace paved with wood at 
the foot of the lawn, and overhanging the river. He made a move- 
ment as thoagh he woald go ap to the hoase, bat she clutched bis 
arm. 

" Stay — ^I am ready to listen to reason. What woald yoa bare 
me do r 

'' Have patience. That is all that is lef t for as botb for the pres- 
ent. Time is on oar side, and fighting in oar favor. Grace is fiüling 
in love with Walter Sinclair." 

"It is very foolish of her; Lord Cheribert woald be far the better 
match." 

"No doabt; bat women are foolish. However, so far as we are 
concernedy the one is as good as the other. She has the same con- 
tempt for riches that yoa have persaaded yoorself yoa entertain ; 
bat in her case it is genaine. She will marry, and perhaps be bappy 
on a little, while we reap the fraits of her moderation. That will 
be one ob^tacle removed from our path." 

"And Philippa ?" 

" Well, of coarse that will be more diflScult. If it were aay one 
eise I shoald propose a coropromise.'' 

" I don't anderstand you." She spoke with something more than 
gravity ; with all her f aults Agnes Tremenhere was an honest wom- 
an, and though she professed to be ignorant of bis meaning, it was 
not so. 

" Do you think that I propose to roh your sister ?" he retnmed, 
sharply. The flush upon bis cheek was genaine enough, bat it was 
not caused by virtuous indignation, as she imagined ; he was furioas 
at her scraples, or rather at bis having proposed to her a shamefal 
coarse of action which it was now clear to bim she woald have noth- 
ing to do with ; he had almost shown bis band to her in vain. 

She was frightened at bis vehemence, as he had iotended her to 
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be; bat she was still in doabt — as she well iiiight be — ^as to the 
motive of the compromise, since it seemed it was not a proposal to 
obtain money ander false pretences. 

" What I was going to say was, that if circarostances had been 
different it would bave been possible for you all tbree to have coro^ 
bined togetber to make the iniqaitoas provisions of yoar father^s 
will null and void. There would have been no barm ir that, I sap- 
pose. Justice, if not law, would have been on our side in a plan, 
for instance, whereby you all three married, and yet, by matnal agree- 
ment, kept your own." 

She nodded in acquiescence ; then added, with a sigh, " Bat then 
there is Philippa." 

'^ Just so ; with her — Bii 1 was about to say when yoa interrupted 
me so very unnecessarily — no compromise is possible.'' 

'Tt is most shameful that it should be so!" exclaimed Agnes, 
passionately. 

" Still so it is. Heaven is niy witness that I don't care two straws 
about her; bat I own that I am afraid of her. A jealous woman, 
w^bether she has any right to be so or not, is a very dangerous 
enemy." 

Who looked at Agnes Trenienhere at that moment could have no 
donbt of the fact Her freckled face was livid, her lips white with 
jealous hate. 

" Let the shameful creature do her worst !" she cried. 

" By all means ; bat not to t««," he answered, qnietly. '' She will 
find me a match for her, in one sense at all events. Listen to me. 
When Grace is married, it is probable that things will be even worse 
at home than they are ; it is one of those cases where things must 
be worse before they are better. Philippa and you will have to part." 

She looked up at him with a glow of joy. *' I see ; bat not you 
and I, Edward r 

'' Or, if we do, it will be only for a little time, and in order to be 
nnited forever. What we must do is to persuade Mrs. Linden to 
take^her." 

'* She will never do that ; you would have to get Philippa's con- 
sent to go to her. They hate one another." 

" You leave that to me," he answered, confidently, taking her 
band in bis and tenderly stroking it 

'' They will see ns from the house," she murmured, apprehensive- 
] j, bat without withdrawing her band. His touch was delightf ul to 
her ; it had the soothing charm of the " pass " of the mesmerist ; 
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and it was so very, very seldom tbat be allowed himself even so 
small a priviiege. 

'^ Let tfaem," he answered, defiantly. Theo, dropping her fingcrs 
with a sigh, he added, "No, yoa are right, Agnc^; we canoot be 
too prndent. I have a plan in my head, bat it mftst ripen. In the 
mean time enconrage Sinclair, if yoa think be is the surest card to 
play. He is a fisberroan ; ask bim to come ap to Camberland next 
month and try the Rill." 

*' Bat Lord Cheribert teils me he is Coming." 

" No matter ; let them both come. Perbaps Pbilippa will take 
the rejected one," an'd be laugbed softly. 

Bat Agnes gave no answering smile ; it was a sabject tbat had no 
tonch of bumor for her, thongh she liked kis laugbing. 

" We mast keep her in good-bumor as well as we can," he went 
on, cheerfully; "yoa mast not mind my being civil to her. It will 
be all the worse for her in the end." 

Tbat was naturally a sabject for congratalation, bat Agnes Tre- 
menhere's face did not display it; she did not like the prospect of 
those occasional civilities. 

" When yoa talk to me, Edward," she said, piteoasly, " I always 
feel for the time persaaded; bot when yoa are not talking to me — 
and, above all, when yoa are talking to her — I am a very miserable 
woman. I can't bear it mach longer ; I can't, indeed." 

" Much longer it will not be necessary to bear it, Agnes," he an- 
swered, gravely ; " once more I say to you, have patience. It is five 
o'clock ; they are all coming down from the bill yonder. Qo in and 
make the tea." 

She left bim, and he entered an arbor at the extremity of the 
camp shed and sat down. His face was pale, and the dew stood 
npon his forehead. He had had a very trying time with her, bat 
that was not the reason of his emotion, or wby he trembled in every 
limb. Nor was it the plan he had told her he was devising for rid- 
ding them of Pbilippa, for in trnth he had had no plan ; tbat was 
bat a device for gaining time. It was only a thought tbat had 
crossed his mind during his late interview — at the moment when he 
had tarned his back npon bis companion — and which, now that be 
was left alone, came back to bim ; bat it was a very terrible thought, 
born of bäte and rage, and nourished by disappointraent and de* 
spair; it shook bis very sonl witbin him. 

He lit a cigar, bat the gentle weed broaght none of its wonted 
dreams and oblivioas consolations ; if it broaght dreams at all, thäy 
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were nightmares, and made bis own society so intolerable that after 
a whifE or two be fiung tbe cigar into tbe river, and sought tbe So- 
ciety of bis fellow-creatares in order to forget tbem. Bat he did 
not forget tbem even tben ; tbe dreadf ul thoagbt wbicb bad moyed 
him so was an unbidden guest at tbat five-o'clock tea. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

« 

A HANDSOME OFFER. 



When people bave notbing serious to do love-making goes on 
apace, wbicb is one of tbe reasons wby idle folks are always getting 
into miscbief. Lord Cberibert, as it will bave been concluded, was 
already deeply smitten by Grace, and tbougb Walter Sinclair bad 
started so long bebind bim be bad made up for lost time, and was 
soon as mucb in love as be. The difference of social position, wbicb, 
tbougb be did not acknowledge it to bimself, made tbe yonng lord, 
so easy in bis mind as regarded bis possible rival, did not afflict Wal- 
ter one whit In this respect bis very deficiencies were to bis ad- 
yantage ; be was natarally far f rom conceited, bat tbe manner of 
bis bringing up, and tbe unconventional life be bad led, prevented 
bis recognizing bis inferiority. 

In bis view one man was as good as anotber until tbe other bad 
shown bimself tbe better man. In tbe part of tbe world wbere be 
b^d been living rank bad not been mucb thought of, for tbe simple 
reason tbat it did not exist ; and wealtb, tbougb more bigbly con- 
sidered (for wbat it procared, not for itself), was transitory. A man 
made bis pile in a few montbs, and often lost it again in tbe same 
number of bours. Lord Cheriberts, without tbe lord, be bad often 
met witb, wbo were ready to lay their bottom dollar, or their top 
one, upon any event, so tbat that side of tbe young nobleman's cbar- 
acter was quite intelligible to him. He looked upon it witb great 
cbarity, bat also some contempt, and thought it a pity so good a 
fellow sbould bave made such a fool of bimself. For, as to other 
matters, be admired bim, tbougb be conld scarcely say for wbat. It 
was tbe first time be bad experienced, in a man, tbe charm of man- 
ner, and be was attracted by it none tbe less because it showed it- 
self in a rival. In tbat respect be at once admitted tbe otber's su- 
periority, bat in tbat aloue, 
10 
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Iq bis relatioDB with Grace, thoagh he did not conceal from him- 
Belf that he loved her, his position was entirely different ; he was 
hamility itself ; and thb also wab more owing to his nphringing than 
to his natnre, which was one of practical common-sense. In the 
wild West, and even in the West where it is not so wild, therä is an 
admiration for the female more in proportion to her rarity than her 
deserts ; the most commonplace girl is a heroine, and woroen of the 
earth earthy are reckoned goddesses. The mistake is highly credit- 
ahle to a Community in which tenderness and refinement are not the 
leading featares, and, though in indi?idual cases it is sometimes dis- 
astrous, has on the whole a civil izing effect. Moreover, what is very 
corious, thoagh it makes rough men gentle in their relations with 
the other sex, it does not make them shy. The knowledge, perhaps, 
that they may be called upon at any raoment to act as her protector 
— a term in the Old World which has, alas ! changed its meaning — 
induces a certain familiarity, which has at the same time no tinge 
of disrespect. No one coald accuse Walter Sinclair of shyness ; he 
had a perfect self-possession that Mr. Roscoe mistook for *' cheek,^' 
bnt, the ladies well understood, was nothing of the kind ; he showed 
it when con versing with Grace, as with everybody eise, but his re- 
spect for her was reverential. There was nothing to be fonnd fanlt 
with in Lord Cheribert as to that (and considering what his npbring- 
ing had been, it was proof indeed of his honest natnre), but the dif- 
ference between them in this matter was very great. Where the 
yonng nobleman feit his unworthiness was in his fallen fortunes, or 
at deepest in the folly that had destroyed them ; whereas Sinclair 
bowed before her as to a shrine of Purity, which he trembled to ap- 
proach even with his shoes off. Women in England are slow to un- 
derstand this position of affairs, nor is it of much consequence, since 
it so seldom takes place. The two young fellows became great 
friends, but we may be sure they never talked of these matters. 

The Misses Tremenhere had almost come to an end of their ten- 
antry at £lm Place when Mr. Allerton paid them a visit ; it was nat- 
ural enough that he should do so, since he would have no other 
opportunity, as they were not to return to town before going to 
Cumberland ; but, as a matter of fact, this was only the secondary 
object of his Coming. He wanted to see Lord Cheribert on business 
matters, and he was much pleased, and not at all surprised, to find- 
him where he was. The gentlemen, of course, all lodged at Milton, 
but they boarded over the way. The lawyer smiled when he discov- 
ered how very much at home the young nobleman made himself 
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there, and was not at all alarmed at finding Sinclair doing the like. 
He took his lordship's view as regarded any danger to be apprehend- 
ed from bim as a possible rival in Grace^s affections, only more so. 

To a family solicitor, above all otber people in the world, the 
daims of birth and wealth (for the two must be combined ; it is no 
use yonr being descended from Hengist if you have bat £300 a 
year) wem overwhelming. even in courtehip. The ladies who are 
bis Clients, however yoang and innocent they may be of the world's 
ways, have generally an instinct for eligibility. They may fall in 
love, and even at first sight, like Mary Jane and Jemima Anne, bat 
not without having some previous knowledge of the position and 
property of their enslaver. The majority of these possible heroes 
are out of the qaestion before they can roake their first Observation 
about Ascot or Mr. Irving. 

A certain atmosphere, not necessarily of property bat of appro- 
priateness, sarroands the person of such heiresses as divinity is said 
to hedge a king. Cases have been known, ol coarse, where the 
merest ad ven tarers have broken throagh it and carried ofi their 
prize, bat the incident is rare ; moreover, though the character of 
Walter Sinclair was by no means easy for a man like Mr. Allerton 
to read, it was clear to him that he was no adventarer, at all events 
in the ordinary sense. He had no swagger, no pretence of any kind; 
be was not particalarly polite ; he looked yoa straight in the face 
when he spoke to yoa, and when he spoke of his belongings he was 
anything bat boastfal. His father, to jadge by his own accoant of 
him, had been far from prosperoas ; beyond that point in his gen- 
ealogy, either from charity or want of knowledge, he forbore to 
speak ; and it was the lawyer's experience that yoar adventarer can 
nevi^r avoid references to his grandfather. Moreover, Sinclair re- 
ferred to his own pas''. as having been neither snccessfal nor satisfac- 
tory, which in a yoang gentleman, who had at five-and-twenty years 
of age apparently made enoagh money to live apon for the rest of 
his days, was certainly a proof of modesty. 

Still Mr. Allerton gave more attention to. the yoang fellow than 
he woald have done had he met him only in male society, and what 
he saw af him he Kked, with one exceptk>n. He did not like the 
tespect he showed to Mr. Edward Roscoe. The lawyer, of coarse, 
was piejadiced against that gentleman ; bat even allowing for that, 
it was certainly stränge that an honest yoang fellow sach as Sinclair 
appeared to be, and also of great independence of character, should 
iake ta him at all At first» ißdeed,, this Q^^c^msta^Qe awoke grav^ 
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suspicions in Mr. Allerton. He knew that Boscoe wanted Grace to 
marry ; and if she could be married to some creatore of bis own in- 
stead of Lord Cberibert, wbo was now altogetber removed from bis 
influence, it woald obvioasly be to bis advantage; moreover, be 
tbougbt be detected a williogness on tbe part of Roscoe to plaj into 
Sinclair^s bands. If tbere was really any agreement, tacit or otber- 
wise, between tbe two inen, it would be a very serious matter. This 
unwortby suspicion, it is only due to tbe lawyer's bonest beart, as 
well as to bis sagacity, to say, did not last long ; and tbougb the 
problem wby Sinclair was so civil to Boscoe still pnzzled bim, it 
ceased to bave mucb importance. 

Lord Oberibert^s afEairs were, at all events, macb more pressing. 
It is a drawback to a man of financial genias like tbe late Mr. Jo- 
sepb Tremenbere, or, at all events, a drawback to bis clients, tbat 
bis excessive skiil in tbe management of affairs, and tbe self-confi- 
dence born of it, causes bim to take every tbread in bis own bands, 
and trust little or notbing to otbers. Tbis works well enougb wbile 
be is alive, to bold tbe threads, and tberefore answers bis purpose 
witb snfficient completeness ; but, wben be dies, bis multifarioas 
Operations often present a tangled web to tbose wbo come after 
bim. 

Tbe knots by wbicb Josb bad secured bis own interests were neat 
enongb, but tbe ranufications of bis clients' affairs were numerons 
and intricate. In Lord Cheribert's case tbey were particularly so, 
because of bis own recklessness and contempt for business transac- 
tions. It is distressing to a lawyer, wben be asks a dient in wbom 
be feels a personal interest, '^ Is tbis your Signatare, my lord ?'* to be 
answered, " It looks like it, bat I bave not tbe faintest remembrance 
of ever baving put it tbere." 

Lord Gberibert bad no recoUection of any debt tbat wasn't a bet, 
wbicb greatly impeded tbe settlement of bis affairs. Sundry cred- 
itors were pressing bim witb tbeir little accounts, and sbowing a 
strong disinclination to " let tbem run," even to tbe date wben, as 
all tbe World now knew, Lord Morella was to come forward and sbow 
tbat a fatber bad bis duties as well as bis Privileges. In tbe aggre- 
gate tbese debts came to a large suro, tboagb tbey sank into almost 
insignificance compared witb tbe obligations dae to tbe Tremenbere 
estate ; tbose, bowever, we may be sure, were well secared, and tbe 
family could afford to wait ; tbe family, indeed, knew notbing about 
tbem ; it was not tbougbt necessary by Mr. Allerton to go into sucb 
details witb tbe ladies, and Mr. Roscoe, tbougb of course be knew 
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all about tfaem, had likewise abstained froni commanicating tbcm. 
It was quite sofiBcient for tbe parposes of both tbose gentlemen th^t 
Lord Cheribert sbould know the facts. 

It would DO doabt bave distressed tbe ladies to fcel tbat tbeir 
guest was tbeir debtör, and would bave roade tbeir relations witb 
bim not a little embarrassing ; wbereas it was tbe lawyer's secret 
bope tbat bis dient woald see for bimself bow extremely convenient 
it would be to pay off 33^ per cent of bis obligations by a matri- 
monial Union witb one of tbe fair creditors. If be bad tbougbt öf 
it, tbe probability is tbe efEect would bave been exactly tbe reverse 
of wbat was intended ; but, as a matter of fact, tbe circumstance 
ncver occurred to bim ; Lord Cberibert never tbougbt of bis cred- 
itors. 

Some of tbem, bowever, as bas been said, tbougbt a good deal of 
bim (tbougb not in an appreciatory sense), and were roaking tbem- 
selves very unpleasant. Lord Morella could bave stopped tbem witb 
a Word, but tbat word be would not speak tili bis son bad given up 
bis evil ways for good and all. He bad promised to do so, as we 
know, at a certain date ; but until tbat day arrived bis fatber de- 
clined to bave anytbing to do witb bim. His paternal affection was 
ready laid, like a bousemaid's fire, but be positively declined to ap- 
ply tbe matcb to it tili after tbe I4tb proximo, wben bis son's last 
steeple-cbase was to come ofE. Tbe earl bad an immense reputation 
for " determination of cbaracter," and it was inberited bybis son 
and beir, tbougb in bim be described it as tbe obstinacy of a pig. 
He would not advance a sbilling to belp bim, nor permit bis law- 
yer to advance one ; ''and, on tbe otber band, tbe young man would 
not pay forfeit for tbe race in question, tbougb tbe old lord would 
bave gladly laid down tbe money twenty times over. Matters bad 
come, in sbort, to a dead-lock, and tbe worst of it was tbat tbe 
circumstances greatly militated against tbe genuineness of tbe 
promised reconciliation between fatber and son. You can't bold over 
affection like an accoramodation H>ill, nor postpone filial love to a 
particular date in tbe calendar; tbey are apt to grow cool in tbe 
mean time. 

The lawyer bad at least as mucb tact as members of bis profea- 
sion usually possess, and bad endeavored to conciliate botb sides — 
tbougb be would bave mucb preferred to knock tbeir beads togetb- 
•er — but bis efforts were in vain; be began to fear tbat a public 
scandal could bardly be averted, and if tbat took place Lord Cberi- 
bert's cbance witb Grace would be seriously endangered; it was 
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diflScdt tö hiot to bim of tbis peril, and if it bad been done be 
woald probably bave tbougbt little of it, be was bimself so used to 
public scandals. 

On tbe matter of bis debts^ iodeed, be was— ^witb men-^ntitrely 
witboat reticence) and be not a little disconcerted tbe good lawjer bj 
speaking of tbem in tbe smoking-room at £im Place witb bis usaal 
franknesSk 

" Wbat does it matter f be said, wbeki reproacbed by Mr. Allef- 
ton f or bis impradence. " Vou know all aboat tbem, Roscoe knows 
all aboat tbem ; and to Sinclair, wbo, tboagb an exccllent fellow 
bimself, bas probably been witness to balf tbe crimes in tbe calen*- 
dar^ and some outside it, tbe fact of a man's being in a bole as re- 
gards money matters can appear notbing very serioas. Any talk 
of that kind must be to bim like a description of a day witb tbe 
rabbits on tbe bill after a tiger bant ; tbere is not enoagb sport in it 
to attract bis attention/' 

Tbe lawyer smiled ; be was mucb too wise to press tbe point, or 
any point tbat was not absolately essential, on '' sacb a cat-a-raonn- 
tain of a dient"; but be tbougbt it possible tbat tbe financial em- 
barrassments of Lord Cberibert migbt bave some attraction for Mr. 
Sinclair, notwitbstanding tbeir want of dramatic interest ; nor, as it 
tumed out, was be mistaken. 

On tbe moming after tbe conversation in tbe smoking-room, Mr. 
Allerton, wbo was an early riser, found Sinclair on tbe lawn at Mil- 
ton before breakfast, witb a sbort black pipe in bis moutb of tbe 
most reprebensible appearance. 

*^ It's a bad babit, I know,'* said tbat young gentleman, noting tbe 
look wbicb tbe lawyer bestowed upon bis day idol ; " but our fei* 
lows breakfast late bere, and tbere's notbing like tobacco for stay- 
ing tbe appetite." 

" So I sbould tbink," returned tbe lawyer, dryly ; " if I was to 
smoke a pipe before breakfast, I sbould never eat anytbing all day." 

" It does not interfere in that way witb me at all, as you will see 
at breakfast-tirae," answered tbe young f ellow, laugbing ; " and tbere 
bave been days wben want of appetite was not so mucb my diflSculty 
as tbe want of anytbing to eat ; tben a pipe is a boon indeed." 

'^ Tbings bave been as bad as that witb you, bave they f replied 
tbe lawyer ; be ratber liked bis new acquaintance (save for tbat in«- 
explicable civility of bis to Roscoe), and was not unwilling to bear 
something of bis past; it migbt come under tbe bead of usefnl 
knowledge. 
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' " Yes ; oDe does not always get fresb eggs in the morning ont 
West, and claret-cup" — he pointcd to the place across the river 
where that Compound was exceedingly well made, as they both knew 
— " is unknown at the diggings." 

'*At the diggings ? You were tbere, were you ! I hope you made 
your pile." 

" I don't look like that, do 1 1 I hope not." 

The other did not understand what he meant, bat saw no neces- 
sity to inquire ; he was not in search of sentiments, but facts. Ex- 
perience had taught him not to interrupt when bis object was to 
obtain ihformation. You may generally trust a man who is talking 
about hiroself to proceed with that interesting subject. 

" Yes, I was the man who first found gold at One Tree Hill." 

The lawyer nodded, as if he was as conversant with that locality 
as with Shooter's Hill or Primrose Hill. 

" There were three of us," continued the young fellow, in a tone 
of a reminiscence, and with that far-off look in bis eyes which the 
ladies had noticed ; " we had but ten dollars among us, but it was 
not a place to spend much money in ; not a but within ten roiles, 
and the nearest drinking-bar a long day's journey from us. I wish 
to Heaven," he added, with veheraence, " it had been fartber still." 

He paused ; an Observation seemed to be expected. 

'* Drink must be a great temptation in those out-of-the-way 
places," hazarded the lawyer. 

" Not to me, sir," was the haughty rejoinder. " There is no man 
living who bas ever seen Walter Sinclair drunk." Had Lord Cheri- 
bert been present it is possible he would have suggested that there 
might be more reasons than one for that; there was a certain 
solemnity in the young man's assertion that might well have pro- 
voked raillery ; but it did not do so with Mr. Allerton. He under- 
stood that the conditions of existence of which the other was speak- 
ing were very different from bis present ones, and that bis boast 
was not only genuine, but had a justification. '* However, better 
men than I have given way to liquor," continued Sinclair, modestly, 
" and it is easy to resist what bas no attractions for one." 

'^ It must be a great experience, that first finding of gold," remark- 
ed the lawyer, tentatively, like a huntsman casting for the scent. 

The young man nodded assentingly. '^ Yes ; for the moment it 
apppears as if one had found everything. To penniless men like 
OS it seemed like heaven itself. The first nugget might be the last, 
of course, bat it might also be wealth beyond the dreams of avarice. 
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Some men tbink of the gold itself ; others, of what they will do 
with it I had at that time a ose for wealtL, and my discovery 
filled me with delirioos joy. Our first act was to solemnly swear 
that we would keep the matter secret from our fellow-creatures. 
We workcd like galley-slaves, bat for a rate of pay tbat woald bave 
satisfied a prime-minister. We had hit on a very rieb lode. On tbe 
fourth day one of tbe two men wbo were prospecting witb me dis- 
appeared. Tbe other, wben be missed bim, uttered tbe most fran- 
tic execrations. ' What is tbe matter ?' I said. * Wby shoald Dick 
baye come to barm ?' * Harm !* be answered ; ' I wish be had a bal- 
let throogh bis brain ! He will bring barm to us. Tbe mad fool is 
off to tbe drinking-bar.' * Bat be will come back again, I sappose f 
'Yes, bat witb five thousand men to rob as of our rights.' He 
jadged only too well. Tbe doting wretcb, having money in bis 
pocket, or tbe equivalent of it, could not resist tbe demon for a 
dram ; once in liqaor, be began, of course, to boast of tbe new gold- 
diggings, and tbe morning of tbe tbird day saw a cloud of miners 
Coming like locusts over tbe bill. They bebaved fairly enongb, and 
gave US tbe first cboice of claim as discoverers. We elected to stay 
on our patch, and in a fortnigbt tbere was not anotber ounce of 
gold to be got in it, tbougb we worked as bard as ever. Other men 
were more lucky, and made great fortnnes ; nor, indeed, bad I any 
rigbt to com piain, since in tbat one montb I made enougb to keep 
me, I hope, and sometbing over, for tbe remainder of my days." 
A golden montb, indeed," observed tbe lawyer. 
Yet tbe vilest one man ever passed," answered tbe other, vehe- 
mently. '* Greed is unpleasant enougb to look upon in any sbape, 
but as you see it naked and unsbamed in a gold-field it is loatbsome 
indeed. I sbould. not bave troubled you witb such a story at all, 
Mr. Allerton, bat for a reason ; if it bad not been told, you might 
bave said to yourself, * Tbis rolling stone bas probably gatbered no 
moss,' and you would bave been disinclined to believe in my sol- 
vency." 

" Wby sbould you say tbat ?" said tbe lawyer, smiling. He meant 
of course to be complimentary ; to imply tbat no suspicion of bis 
companion's want of means bad ever entered bis mind ; but tbe 
other took bim au pied de la lettre. 

" Well, for tbis reason. I was obliged to overbear Lord Cheri- 
bert's talk last night about bis private affairs. It seeras tbdre is 
some bitch about tbe immediate settlement of certain debts, which 
may cause bim some embarrassment ; I don't understand tbe matter. 
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bnt I wish to say tbat £5,000 or do of wbat I possess is ready to my 
hand, and very mnch at bis Service." 

" Do I understaod tbat yoa offer to lend Lord Gberibert £5,000 
on bis note of band f" 

** Certainly ; or witboot it." 

It was a matter of professional principle witb Mr. Allerton never 
to be surprised at anytbing, but tbis proposition fairly staggered 
bim. It was evident tbat the man wbo made it was no fool, and 
mxist tberefore very well cotnprebend tbat bis proposition, if carried 
into effect, would do away witb tbe one ad van tage be possessed over 
bis rival (if sacb, as tbe lawyer suspected, Lord Gberibert was) in 
being free from financial embarrassment ; nay, be mast be aware, 
from wbat bad passed in tbe smoking-room, tbat tbe existence of 
tbese debts of bis lordsbip's tbreatened bim witb public exposare, 
wbicb must be prejadicial indeed to any matrimonial project. Yet 
bere was tbis young fellow actaally offering to sapply bis rival with 
tbe sinews of war — and love. As a matter of fact, tbe offer could not 
be accepted, and would be utterly insufficient if it was. Mr. Aller- 
ton, of course, could bave raised any amount of money to supply 
tbe young lord's temporary needs ; but tbis Lord Morella bad posi- 
tively forbidden bim to do. 

Tbe young lord could not raise tbe snm reqnired on bis own se- 
curity, and bis fatber boped to use bis belplessness as a lever to effect 
bis own object, namely, Lord Gheribert's immediate retirement from 
tbe turf. To bave taken Sinclair's money (even bad it been suffi- 
cient) would bave been to break bis word to tbe old lord, wbicb Mr. 
Allerton was incapable of doing; but notbing of tbis was, of course, 
known to Sinclair, and tbe tbougbt of tbe young man's unselfiah 
generosity moved tbe old lawyer very mucb. 

** You are a capital fellow, Sinclair," be exclaimed, " and I tbank 
you five tbousand times on bebalf of my young friend and dient; 
bnt your ofier, liberal as it is, is useless to bim ; I am sorry and 
asbamed to say it would be a mere drop in tbe ocean." 

** I am sorry," observed tbe otber, gravely. ** Perbaps I ought to 
bave known as mucb. I bope," be ad^d, witb a quick flusb, *^ tbat 
you do not tbink I did know it, Mr. Allerton ?" 

" I am quite sure you did not. Your offer, I am convinced, was 
as genuine as it was generous. Will you gratify a cnriosity tbat is 
not mere inquisitiveness and teil me wby you made it ?" 

'* Well, it is bardly wortb talking about, and especially since it bas 
come to notbing ; but tbe fact is, even if I bad been so f ortunate as 
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to help Lord Cheribert oat of a tight place, the Obligation wonld still 
have been on my side. When / was in a tight place, in troable with 
the weeds down yoDder " — and he pointed over bis shoalder in tbe 
direction of Milton lasher — " it was all they coald do, I have been 
told, to prevent Lord Cheribert f rom Coming to drown with me. He 
did kick off bis shoes to do it One doesn't forget a thing like that, 
you know." 

" But you had done the same, it seems, f or a dog ?*' 

" I ? That was very different. I was used to taking my life in 
my band, as a thing not especially valuable. Don't mistake me for 
one of tbe mock-modest ones ; I think myself every bit as good as 
bis lordsbip, or any other lord in tbe laDd. Bat that is not his view, 
I reckon. Here was a yonng fellow wbo thought a bage lot of him- 
self, and of wbom other peöple thonght more, ready to fling bis all 
away on tbe off chance of saviDg a mere loafer, a nobody. Of course 
you will not teil bim one word of tbis." 

" Of course not ; bereis my band upon it And now, Mr. Sinclair, 
if I have not exhausted your patience, just one question more. 
Wbat is tbe Obligation that binds you to Mr. Roscoe ? He didn't 
kick off kis shoes, VW be sworn.^' 

" I am under no Obligation to Mr. Roscoe." 

" No, but you think you are. At all events, you behave as if you 
were. Oome, you must not be angry with an old fellow wbo has 
nothing but your good at heart, or, wbat will weigh with you more, 
the good of another wbom you esteem, I think. I say again it is 
not mere inquisitiveness that makes me put the question. Wby do 
you pay such deference to Mr. Roscoe ?" 

" He not being one of my own sort at all, as you would seem to 
say," retumed the young man, smiling. " Well, I don't know that 
he is. But he has a brother — ^Dick — wbo was one of the firmest 
friends (though not a very lucky one) that my poor father ever had, 
and for bis sake I can't help leaning towards Mr. Edward perbaps a 
trifle more than he deserves. Dick is Coming home tbis autamn, I 
am glad to bear." 

'' Indeed !" was the dry rejoinder. *^ Well, in tbe mean time, my 
dear Mr. Sinclair, take my advice, and when leaning towards Mr. 
Edward be very careful not to lean on bim, for he^s not tbe kind of 
prop that Stands a strain. ComOi let us go in to breakfast" 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

OOOD ADVICX. 

It was carious, since Walter Sinclair was bat a cbance visitor of 
the Tremenheres, witb wbom tbeir acquaintance woold probablj not 
at roost outlast tbeir occupancj of Eim Place, tbat Mr. Allerton 
sbonld bave troubled bimself to give tbat word of warning to tbe 
young fellow. His motives for so doing were mixed, and perbaps 
not recognized even by bimself. He bad not only a well-groonded 
distrast, bat a very cordial dislike of Mr. Roscoe, wbicb would bave 
proropted bim to set any one on bis gaard wbom he perceived to 
be sabject to tbat gentleman's inflaence ; bat be bad also began to 
entertain a liking for Sinclair, almost in« spite of bimself. Home- 
trained yoang gentlemen wbo, instead of becoming clerks to respect- 
able solicitors, or embracing otber decent professions in tbeir own 
coantry, emigrated to ancivilized climes and tried tbeir lack in gold- 
fields, were not, as a rale, at all to bis taste. He bad, as we know, 
even entertained tbe saspicion tbat this yoang man bad been a creat- 
nre of Roscoe bimself, and, at all events, feit it to be a mistake tbat 
a person of bis condition bad been allowed to attain a familiär 
footing witb sacb a family as tbe Tremenberes. Now be certain- 
ly tboagbt differently apon tbese points. Tbere was a frankness 
aboat tbe yoong man tbat disarmed bis donbts, and an independence 
of cbaracter tbat no longer seemed to bim tbe impudence of tbe ad- 
ventarer. 

Tbe generosity of bis late offer was sometbing altogetber ont of 
the lawyer's experience, and made a deep impressiön on bim. For 
a moment it bad strack bim tbat tboagb Sinclair bad imposed si- 
lence aboat it to Lord Cberibert, be might not bave been as anwill- 
log for Grace to bear of it ; bat tbat be dismissed f rom bis mind as 
an nnwortby saspicion. He feit tbat Sinclair was incapable of such 
a metbod of recommending bimself, wbile at tbe same time tbe ac- 
tion convinced bim tbat be bad no serioas intention of becoming 
her snitor; it woald in tbat case bave been patting weapons into 
the band of an adversary wbicb neitber gratitade nor cbivalry de* 
xnanded — ^a mere qaixotic act. Assared, therefore, tbat tbere was 
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DO danger of that kind to be apprefaended, Mr. Allerton allowed bis 
liking for the yonng fellow to have free conrse. He pndsed him to 
Grace, and he praised him to Lord Cheribert, and was pleased to 
find that they both shared bis good opinion of him. 

With the eider Misses Treraenhere Sinclair also appeared to be a 
favorite ; Mr. Roscoe — but this was not placed to the credit side of 
the young man's accoant-— treated him with marked civility. To 
any Outsider, indeed, like Sinclair himself, wbo knew nothing of 
Agnes and Philippa as volcanoes, whose emption was suppressed 
with difficalty by a master-hand, the Company at £lm Place seemed 
a yery pleasant one, who had little to think abont beyond amuse- 
ment and making themselves agreeable. 

At the best, howeyer, it was evident it was but a holiday party. 

*' You will miss your gnests when you leave Elm Place," said Mr. 
Allerton to Miss Agnes ; " Cumberland will seem just a little triste 
at first, I fear." 

** Lord Oheribert has promised to look in npon us ; he has taken 
rooms at the Angler's Rest for the fishing." 

^^Indeedl" This was news to Mr. Allerton, and good news. 
" That will be very pleasant both for him and for you." 

" And Mr. Sinclair talks of Coming, too, upon the same errand." 

" Indeed 1" He nsed the same word, but with a very different 
Intonation. Matters, then, were much more serious in that quarter 
than he had anticipated. Sinclair had told him, when he had re- 
monstrated with him in a paternal way on having no profeasion, 
that he rather thought of becoming a civil engineer. But the vi- 
cinity of Halswater Hall was hardly suitable for the prosecution of 
that design. He could not bring himself to believe that the young 
fellow could think of entering the lists against Lord Oheribert ; but 
the circumstance determined him to speak a word or two with bis 
dient. The more he thought of the young lord^s difficulties the 
more he feit convinced that a union with Grace was the best and 
quiekest way out of them, supposing, only, that her father^s will 
could be set aside — a matter which, thongh he could not well move 
in it himself, he feit could be accomplished by mntual agreemenl 
It was curious, considering bis own strong religious convictions, that 
Grace^s faith did not present an insurmountable obstacle ; but she 
was certainly not strongly attached to her creed ; and it is observa- 
ble that whereas religious persons excdedingly resent any apostasy 
from their own communion, they think it the most natural thing in 
the World that others shonld exchange theirs for it. , . 
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So, when he and bis dient were strolling in the woods one day, 
be suddenlj observed to bim — it must be confessed, ratber ä propos 
des hottes ; bat tbe other, as be justlj guessed, by dcsign never gave 
bim tbe least cbance of alluding to tbe subject — *'*' Well, I bope Miss. 
Grace is as great a favorite of yours as sbe is of mine, Cberibert." 

" How can you ask sacb a question ?^' was tbe unexpected rejoin- 
der, delivered in tbe driest of tones. " Miss Grace is a favorite 
witb everybody." 

'* Well, tbat is one of tbe reasons wby I did ask it," retarned tbe 
lawyer. He was piqued by tbe young man's unwillingness to con- 
fide in bim, and also irritated by tbe indifference be bad all along 
exbibited to tbe dangerous condition of bis affairs. *' It is really 
time, Cberibert, tbat yoa took tbings more serionsly. I bad boped 
from finding you bere tbat you bad some motive beyond merely en- 
joying yourself — wbicb is, after all, not tbe end of life." ' 

*'I bave come to tbat conclusion myself, Allerton, but, I am 
afraid, a little late." 

Tbe unexpected mildness of tbe reply disarmed tbe lawyer ; tbere 
was also a tone of penitence in it still more snrprising, and wbicb be 
rigbtly judged could be only attributable to some new and gentle 
inflnence. 

" Witb a man of yonr age notbing in tbe way of amendment can 
be too late," be answered. " Notwitbstanding all tbat bas come 
and gone yet, tbere is notbing to despair of in your case. Tbe race 
of life, to use a metapbor tbat is familiär to you, is in beats; we 
have most of us more tban one run for our money ; you bave lost 
tbe first beat, tbat is all.'' 

" For my part," returned tbe young lord, grimly, " I am inclined to 
tbink life a toss-up, tbe best out of tbree to win, and tbat I bave lost 
tbe first toss. In eitber case tbe cbances against me are considera- 
ble. Five to two is tbe betting, but tbe real odds are tbree to one." 

** As a very old friend,*and one, I bope, incapable of an imperti- 
uence," observed tbe lawyer, gently, *' migbt I bazard a guess at tbe 
particular * event ' you bave on your mind, Cberibert ?" 

''Tbere is no need to gness; you may take it, if you please, for 
granted," replied tbe young man, frankly. 

''Let me say at once, tben, tbat I am glad to bear you teil me 
so," answered Mr. Allerton, cordially. " For a man in your position 
tbere is always a f resb start in life — unless, indeed, be makes a false 
one — ^in marriage. His past is forgotten ; bis f uture is once more 
in his own bands," 
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^* Aod the ladj's,'* saggested the young lord, smilhig. 

'* Just so ; and in the case we are considering it coald not be hei- 
ter plaoed. It woald he idle, however, to' conceal f rom y on, Cberi- 
hert, that there will be great difficalties in what yoa are proposing 
to yoarself— difficalties ia gaining your father's consent, difficalties 
as regards the law^-^thongh in botb these matten yoa inay rely on 
my doing my very hest to help yoa.*' 

'* Yoa have again forgotten the lady," observed the other, dryly. 

*' No, I have not There will also, as yoa say, be difficohies, no 
doabt, in that qnarter. It will be, of coarse, absolateiy necessary 
that yoa shoald possess the same faith." 

" All right I am completely at her disposal so far — ^a very easy 
convert" 

" Cheribert, I am astonished at yoa ! On a sabject of this kind I 
did hope yoa woald forbear to jest" 

'' Still, one of as, as it seems, will have to do it'* 

It is qaite right to be simple and ansophisticated, bat people 
ought to know where to stop— at all events, to refrain from blurt- 
ing oat anpleasant trnths. Mr. Allerton feit qaite embarrassed. 

" The case of Miss Grace," he answered, obliqnely, " is very pecal- 
iar. She is not devoted to the faith of her fathers." 

^' As / am," marmured the yoang lord ; bat the other ignored the 
sarcasra. 

'* In point of fact," he continaed, with a forced smile, '* it is doabt^ 
f al whether oar old f riend ^ Josh ' was ever a Jew at all ; it is my 
belief he only pretended to be so, with the object of making bimself 
anpleasant as a testator. His family were not brought^ap in tbät 
reiigion, or, if they were, only very loosely. I am pretty sare we shall 
not find that matter an insaperable obstacle." 

^* I am qaite sare of it," observed Lord Cheribert, dryly. 

The reply, and still more the tone of it, was far from satisfactory to 
his companion, bat it was a relief to him to have done with the topic. 

^* Well, what I ventare to advise, Cheribert, is that there shoald 
be as little delay as possiblc in proceeding with this very important 
matter. Something has come to my knowledge — which yoa mast 
excase my going into — that makes it highly desirable that yoa and 
the yoang lady shoald come to some mataal anderstanding. It has 
nothing to do with the other matters which are pressing upon your 
attention, thoagh I need hardly say that they woald cease to be so 
very argent in case the affair in ^aestioo cpal^ he b^oaght to « 
successf al issae^" 
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" It seems to be ratber a matter of bosiness, nevertbeless," observed 
the yoQDg man, coldly. 

'* My dear Cheribert, yonr position does not admit of your aettling 
yoar matrimonial affairs witb tbe same ease as yonder plougbboy, 
nor even as a young gentleman such as Mr. Walter Sinclair, for ex- 
ample, witb no impediments of birtb and rank, not to mention\otber 
encnmbrances of your own making." 

The lawyer waited a rooment to see wbetber tbe mention of Sin- 
clair's name awakened any sign of saspicion in bis young friend, but 
it seemed to bave made no impression upon bim wbatever. His 
face was graver far than be bad ever seen it, but quite nnrufSed. 
" Yes, Cberibert," he continued, " for you — if you insist upon plainness 
of Speech — marriage must be to some extent a bargain. There mn$^t 
be give and take on botb sides ; certain stipulations must be made ; 
certain arrangements, tacit or expressed, agreed upon. It will not be 
necessary, of course, for you to go into them witb tbe lady berself ; 
ber own good sense will point them out to her. She will understand 
tbat there are, and must be, contingencies — But you are not, I per- 
ceive, favoring me with your attention." 

Tbe lawyer spoke witb severity, and'like a man wbose feelings 
were hurt ; bis tone, ratber than what be said, roused the other f rom 
bis abstraction. 

If Mr. Allerton imagined tbat mere weariness of serious talk — as 
indeed bad often been the case before — was affecting bis companion, 
be did bim an injustice. Lord Cheribert was serious enough him- 
seif, thougb it was quite true that he bad not beard one word of 
wbat tbe other bad just addressed to bim. 

" Pardon me, Allerton," be said, in bis gentlest manner, and witb 
bis most winning smile — '^ I am not unconscious, believe me, of tbe 
good Service you were trying to do me. I was only wondering bow 
it came about tbat it should be wortb your wbile, or any man's while, 
to take so mncb trouble on my account, being as I am such a worth- 
less vagabond." 

" I should not permit your enemies — if, indeed, you bave any — ^to 
say that in my hearing, my lord,'' said the lawyer, gently. He was 
tonched by the young man's self-abasement. If only his fatber could 
see bim at this moment, was his inward thought, bow smootbly things 
would be made for bim. 

" You would do all tbat is kind and f riendly, I am quite sure," 
continued Lord Cheribert, gravely, "but that would not alter tbe 
fact, you know, nor people^s opinion of me," 
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" Let US hope that everyhody^ at all events, will not be of that opin- 
ioD," Said Mr. Ailerton, smiliDg sigDificantly ; " I woald put that to 
the test at once if I were yoa/' 

" But how should sbe Jknow P^ said tbe yoang man, bitterly. '' It 
is a noble reflection, indeed, to feel tbat one's hope of happioess in 
tbe fotare lies in a woman's ignorance of one's past." 

" It is a Position, nevertbeless, in wbicb a good many men who go 
a-wooing mnst needs find tbemselves," returned tbe lawyer, drjly ; 
*' * laint beart never won fair lady/ my lord, is a good motto. I am 
boand for town to-day, as you know. V/ill it be too rauch to ask of 
y ou to drop me a line to say how you have prospered in this matter 9" 

Lord Cheribert nodded and beld out bis band, wbicb tbe other 
warmly grasped. Two men witb less in common as to pnrsuits and 
opinions it would have been difficult to find ; tbe difference in their 
ages, great as it was, was slight compared witb tbe diversity of tbeir 
minds ; but they bad a very genuine friendsbip for one anotber. The 
lawyer bad never feit bis regard for bis young dient so strongly — 
wbicb afterwards, tbrough certain circumstanqes, became a source of 
satisfaction to bim. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

AU RBVOIR. 

As it is better, tbe doctors teil us, to leave ofE eating witb an ap- 
petite tban to stuff ourselves to repletion, so it is witb respect to 
taking boliday. It is quite possible to have too much of even pleas- 
ure and leisure, as idle people find to their cost. To tbe toiler, bound 
to be back at bis work by a certain date, it often seems the heigbt 
of bappiness if, like more fortunate men, he could remain sine die 
by the sea-side, or at tbe lakes, where be bas spent such bappy days ; 
be tbinks tbat be could never tire out tbe welcome tbat kindly nat- 
ure for so brief a space bas offered bim ; but in this he is mistaken. 
Amüsement witbout work, too far prolonged, is like veal witb- 
out bacon, or sturgeon, a fish tbat is tbought very higbly of by 
those who have not tasted it. To Walter Sinclair, wben the time 
came for bim to return to town, it seemed that in leaving Elm Place 
be was quitting Eden. There was no such compulsion on bim as 
there was witb our first parents; but be had business in town in 
conneotion witb tbat civil engineer afiair, about wbicb be had unfort- 
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nnatelj taken Mr. Allerton into his confidence ; tbe lawyer had aid- 
ed him in the matter, and an appointment had been made with cer- 
tain persons which he could hardlj decline to keep. Moreover, Mr. 
Allerton was bound for town himself, and had offered to be his trav- 
elling companion. Tbere was only a week or two more in which 
river life coald have had its attractions for him, bat still he was loath 
to leave it ; and mach he envied Lord Oheribert, who, as he imag- 
ined (though on this particular occasion he was mistaken), was free 
to go or stay, as he pleased, wheretver he woald. He had had no 
previoas acqiiaintance of the pleasures of home, and far less of a 
home of pleasure, and he would have thorooghly enjoyed himself 
but for a vague longing for a certain something which he feit to be 
beyond his reach. His general views of life, which, if somewhat 
crade, were honest and wholesome enough, had in no way altered ; 
rank was to him still bot the guinea-stamp, and personal merit the 
only test of soperiority that he acknowledged ; but he had become 
aware, during the last few weeks, that other people, for whora he 
had a respect, and who had treated him with hpspitality, thooght 
very differently about these things. The comforts and luxuries with 
which he had seen them sarrounded, thoogh he cared little or noth- 
ing for them himself, had made an impression on him; he feit that 
to those who were accustomed to them they might appear as neces- 
sary as his short black pipe and screw of tobacco were to him, and 
of coorse he had not the power to bestow them. He knew nothing 
of the provisions of Mr. Tremenhere's will, bat believed all of the 
ladies to be heiresses ; and, though he had been a gold-digger, Wal- 
ter Sinclair was not a fortune-hunter. 

There was nothing in Indian life that had so disgnsted him — for 
he had not had the same crael experience of it that his father had 
had — as their treatment of their women, who toiled and slaved for 
them while they took their pleasure. To him a woman was not 
only an object of reverence, bat something to be worked for, and he 
woald have scorned to owe his wealth to the* bounty of a wife. 
Nevertheless, Grace Tremenhere was as sweet and attractive to him 
as the flower to the bee, though he had no intention of making hon- 
ey out of her; and he found it a much sadder business than he cx- 
pected, when the time came, to say "good-bye" to her. Consider- 
ing that she was only one of his three hostesses, and not the chief 
one, it might have been thought that he might have been contented 
with a general farewell ; bat somehow, though he would have shaken 
hands, even had it been for the last tinje, with the two eider sisters 
11 
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in the presence of each other without tbe least embarrassment, be 
feit tbat bis au revoir to Grace (for be bad been encouraged, we 
know, to come to Garaberland) sboald be said to ber alone. 

He found bis opportanitj on tbe camp-sbed, wbere f rom tbe otber 
bank be bad seen ber Walking alone bef ore breakfast, and sbot across 
in bis skiff, like an arrow from tbe bow, to join ber. 

*' Yoa are an earlier riser tban your friends, Mr. Sinclair," sbe ob- 
served, witb a welcoming smile. 

" It bas not been necessary for tbem, as it bas often been for me," 
be said, " to sboot or catcb tbeir breakf asts ; and tbe babit lasts 
wben tbe necessity no longer exists." 

** For my part/' sbe replied, " I love tbe early summer mornings, 
and am always out in tbem, tbougb I bave never feit tbe spur yoa 
speak of ; if I bad to catcb my breakf ast, to jadge by my nsaal Per- 
formance witb tbe fisbing-rod, I sbould be dreadf uUy bungry before 
I got it." 

" Heaven f orbid, Miss Grace, tbat yoa sboald ever know such 
straits !" be answered, fervently. 

" Wby not? On tbe contrary, I bave come to tbe conclasion 
tbat it wonld be better for all of as — jast as every G^rman bas to 
be a common soldier — if we bad some personal experience of tbe 
bard lot tbat falls to so many of onr fellow-creatares. Tbere is 
notbing like a personal experience for begetting sympatby." 

*' No ; a bard life woald not sait yon, or ratber, I sboald say (for 
I am sare yoa woald bear it bravely), woald not be snitable to yoa. 
Tbe spectacle of it," be added, gently, *^ woald, moreover, be distress- 
ing to otbers." 

*^ And wbo am I, and wbat bave I done, Mr. Sinclair, tbat I sboald 
be exempt from tbe common lot of bamanity ?" sbe answered, smil- 
ing, bat witb some toocb of indignation too. *' Do yoa pictare me 
as designed by Providence to loU in a carriage and tbink of every- 
body on f oot as beneath my notice ?" 

" Ob no — ob no !" be answered, softly ; " my view of yoa is very 
different. Yoa remember oar glorioas day last week at Windsor, 
and bow we enjoyed tbat noble park, wbicb bas not its rival, so far 
as I know, in all tbe world ? Well, to me, Miss Grace, yoa are very 
like tbat park." 

Tbe color rasbed to ber cbeeks, tbougb sbe made bim a mock 
coartesy as if at tbe extravagance of tbe corapliment. 

" Oh, I don't mean tbat way only," be said, simply, " bat in yoar 
relation to otbers. Some of my friends, witb wbom on most otber 
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matters I agree, think tbat that park is too large a place to be ased 
f or TFhat they call ^ ornamental pnrposes ' — a poor phrase, in ray 
opinion, to apply to its historic and native splendors ; they want it 
to be turned into allotments for the benefit of tbe poor. That 
might do good to a few people of the present generation, and rob 
all England that is to be of its brightest jewel. You wonld make 
an excellent allotment, no doabt — I mean, if you had to work for 
yonr bread, you would do it better than most yoang ladies ; bat it 
would be a waste of power, just as it would be in me, should I be- 
come the great engineer Mr. Allerton is so good as to prophesy, to 
knock nails in a boiler ; while at the same time the effect which you 
and your surroundings produce upon all beholders would be lost." 

*' It seems that my surroundings are of some importance," she 
answered, dryly. 

'* Not so important as appropriate/' he replied ; *' the most beauti- 
ful picture owes something to its frame, and may even suffer from 
bad mounting. You would not have a jewel set in pewter." 

Though he spoke the language of flattery, it was without its tone; 
bis air, if an air of any kind could be imputed to him, was one of 
quiet conviction. Grace resented this exceedingly, though she did 
not recognize the reason ; she had begun to have a greater liking 
for this jewel set in pewter, or, let us say, this " rough diamond," 
than she was herseif aware of, and to be desirous of his good opin- 
ion, but by no means of this sort of homage. 

A true woman prefers to be admired for something that belongs 
to herseif, be it ever so small a thing, rather than for the advantages 
of her Position — for her carriage (for instance) rather than for her 
carriage and horses. She dislikes to be placed on a pinnacle by 
one for whom she has'a genuine regard, because it means isolation. 
Distance may lend enchantment to the view, but the remark is not 
flattering to the object. 

'* I am not accustomed to receiv^ these high-flown compliments, 
Mr. Sinclair," she said, stiffly. 

" If I have ofEended you let my ignorance plead for me," he an- 
swered, humbly. '^ As to compliments, I was not aware that I was 
paying them ; and as to high-flown ones, they would be altogether 
beyond my reach. I need not teil you that I am unaccustomed to 
the ways of you and yours ; still, I should be sorry, very sorry, for 
you to think me that worst kind of boor who clothes his fustian 
tbonght in tinsel." 

'* Indeed, indeed, I did not think so." 
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" Thanks, Miss Grace. Yoa woold not hurt a fly, far less the feel- 
ings of a man who (I hope yoa know) is deeply gratefal to you, 
and who woald do all he coald to show it." 

" I take y our good-will f or granted," she answered, smiling ; " bat 
I am at a ioss to know in what I have laid yoa ander an Obligation." 

" I sappose 80," he answered, simply. " Yoa are as ignorant — if I 
may once mgre recnr to my anfortanate metaphor — as Windsor 
Park itself of the benefits yoa bestow. It is well, no doabt, that it 
shoald be so ; thoagh, since yoa take sach pleasare in the happiness 
of others, it seems a pity yoa shoald be unawaxe of conferring it 
To me, Miss Grace, these last few weeks have been the happiest 
days I ever spent, or ever shall spend." 

He paused, and looked at her with sach tender earnestness and 
gratitade that her eyes drooped before his gaze. ^'The river life is 
so pleasant," she said, hnrriedly, " and we have been so f ortanate in 
the weather." 

'* Yes ; bat it seems to me that there woald be sunshine in Elm 
Place even though it were blowing blizzards. Well, that is over," he 
added, with a sigh, '^ and I am come to say good-bye. I retarn this 
morning with Mr. Allerton to town." 

She was anaware that any sach arrangement had been made, and 
the news affected her strongly ; she feit her heart " go " in a most 
annsual manner, and then, like a swimmer who has overspent him- 
self, sink down, down. She knew that her voice trembled, in spite of 
all her efforts to keep it calm, as she replied : 

" We shall all, I am sare, miss yoa very mach, Mr. Sinclair." 

*' That seems to be impossible, thoagh it is pleasant hearing," he 
answered, gently. " I am not mach accastomed to be missed ; and 
of all the homes in England I shoald think this one the most inde- 
pendent of a stranger's Coming or going." 

How little, she thought, mast this man know of her home ! Bat 
his lack of perception of its true character was a recommendation to 
her rather than otherwise ; it was no want of Observation, as she 
well anderstood, f or he was shrewd enough, that cansed his ignorance, 
but the sense of gratitade for his hospitable reception which had 
prevented its exercise. She was toached, too, by his haraility in the 
matter, becaase it was not in accordance with his natare, of which 
she had made anconscioas note« 

*' I am sorry that you shoald still consider yoarself a stranger to 
as," she answered, kindly. 

"I am endeavoring not to consider myself at all," he replied, 
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impulsively. The words were signiiicant enougb, biit the tone in 
which they were uttered bespoke an intense emotion ; directly tbey 
bad left bis Ups he would bave recalled tbem ; tbe confession of bis 
inmost tbougbt ;bad been raptare to bim— a certain desperate wild 
deligbt — bat be now bitterly accnsed bimself for baving expressed 
it. It was selfisb, it was cowardly ; it was not in bis power, per- 
baps, to bave given bis companion pain, bat it was evident tbat be 
bad cansed ber embarrassment. A silence ensued between tbem wbicb 
was more expressive tban any commentary. Grace berself feit as if 
sbe could bave bitten ber tongae out for baving given bim wbat 
mast bave seemed '^ an encouragement," and was resolved, since be 
took sncb advantage of bis opportunities, tbat be sbould not bave 
anotber. '* I mean/' be stammered, " tbat I sball always think of 
£lm Place as sometbing apart from tbe rest of tbe world, myself 
included. Tbere are some scenes, as I dare say yoa bave feit, 
wbicb strike one so by tbeir restfnl beauty tbat, wben we recall 
tbem, tbey seem to bave belonged to some otber spbere, and to be 
apart froqi oar personal experience." 

'* Really ? I bave no recollection of any sncb, bot tben I bave 
not enjoyed your advantages of travel." 

"My advantages?*' be answered, bitterly. "Tbe compulsory wan- 
derings of a vagabond are not generally looked upon in tbat ligbt. 
I do not flatter myself for a moment tbat I sball be remembered 
here. If one of your sisters sbould some day say to you, * Do you 
recollect tbat uncoutb young fellow from America or somewbere 
wbo used to visit us wben we lived on tbe river?' and you are so 
good as to say * Yes,' I know I ougbt to be perfectly satisfied ; but 
on my side my feelings will be very different. I came bere utterly 
unknown to you all, as, indeed, I still am ; I am not sncb a fool as to 
snppose tbat, like Lord Gberibert, I bring my welcome witb me, and 
yet I bave been received witb tbe same bospitality and kindness. It 
is an experience I am not likely to forget, believe me." 

Again bis tone, freighted witb tenderness and patbos, conveyed 
infinitely more tban bis words ; bis tbanks, too, wbicb by rigbt were 
dae to Miss Agnes as bead of tbe bouse, seemed to Orace, tbongb 
he bad not actually said so, to be addressed to ber personally. 

Under ordinary circumstances it would even so bave been easy 
enougb for ber to acknowledge tbem ; but sbe found it far from 
easy. Sbe could not trust ber voice to speak for her. Fortunately 
at tbat moment Rip came running down tbe lawn to tbem, and 
leaped into ber arms. 
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'' Here is otie friend who at least sbould always remember yon, 
Mr. Sinclair." 

*^ Tbe dear little doggie I Well, even if be owed me sometbing 
for pulling bim out of tbe lasber, be bas since repaid me fifty-fold." 

Tbe little creatare, if be bad but known it, was adding to bis 
Obligations now ; its dumb caresses reminded tbe girl of tbe moment 
wben sbe bad seen tbis young fellow leap into tbe flood to save ber 
favorite, like a river-god, but witboat tbe security of bis immortal- 
ity. How nearly be bad perisbed for little Rip's sake — and bers! 
It was necessary tbat sbe sbonld bide ber beart indeed from bim, 
since sbe feit utterly nnable to barden it. 

" Tbougb I say good-bye, Miss Grace," be continued, after a pause, 
"it is not, I am glad to tbink, for tbe last time." ^'^^ 

" Indeed !" Sbe smiled and raised ber eyebrows, as if in pleased 
surprise. 

" Did you not know," be stammered, " tbat your sister bad invit- 
ed — at least bad spoken of tbere being good fisbing in tbe neigbbor- 
bood of your Cumberland bome, and kindly expressed a wisb tbat I 
sbould try it ?" 

" To be sure," sbe cried ; " I bad forgotten," 

His countenance feil, and be turned deadly pale. 

It was cruel of ber, but not so cruel to bim as to berself ; for 
wbile sbe tbus kept bim at arm's-lengtb, and fartber, sbe was bug- 
ging tbe dog to ber bosom for bis sake. 

"It was only natural you sbould bave done so,'' be answered, 
calmly. "To you it must bave seemed so very small a matter; but 
on my side — as I was just saying — tbings look so differently. Good- 
bye, Miss Grace." 

" But will you not breakfast witb us ?" 

" No, tbanks, no. I will just go in and take leave of your sisters. 
Good-bye, little doggie " — be took up tbe little creature's paw — " I 
owe you many tbanks. Your mistress will not even sbake my band, 
so I sbake yours." 

Grace laughed and put out ber band, wbicb trembled as be took 
it. "I do not say good-bye," sbe said, " because it is only, it seems, 
to be au revair,^^ 

It was not mucb to say, nor was tbe manner witb wbicb it was 
said, tbougb gracious, particularly encouraging ; but to Walter Sin- 
clair, tbougb tbere was notbing of exultation in bis manner of tak- 
ing läave, for it was respectf ul even to reverence, it seemed a great 
deal, and made a great difEerence. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A DBTBRMINED SUITOR. 

Breakfast that morning at £lm Place was even a dalier meal 
tfaan usual. The two eider sisters never seemed to wake up to life 
tili Mr. Boscoe and the rest crossed the river; they sat in sullen si- 
lence, save when it was absolutely necessary to speak to one anotli- 
er, and were so studiously and pointedly polite to Grace (to show 
how they coald appreciate a kinswoman worthy of their attention) 
that she almost wished they had sent her also to Coveutry. Never- 
theless, she always did her best to keep ap the conversation, thongh 
it was like playing lawn-tennis alone against a double. Bat this 
morning, somehow, she was not eqnal to the strain. The words 
Walter Sinclair had spoken to her with such passionate energy, " I 
am endeavoring not to consider myself at all," were still ringing in 
her ears; she had recognized their meaning, but not what had cansed 
their utterance. If he had said, '^ I am endeavoring not to think 
of yotf," he coald hardly have expressed himself more plainly. 
And why shonld he endeavor not to think of her ? At the moment 
this qnestion, which had natarally saggested itself, had filled her 
with yague saspicions of him. There had been that in his manner 
which she coald not mistake for mere friendship — sl tenderness hid- 
den by the veil of an exaggerated admiration, or forcibly repressed. 
The idea of the difference of their positions, as regarded wealth, 
never entered into her mind, and would have seemed to her, had it 
done so, to be the last to enter into his. She did not anderstand 
how independence of character could be associated with a hamility 
bom of Convention — it was more probable that there were other and 
far stronger reasons for his reticence. As he had said himself, he 
was a stranger to them still; concealment, indeed, of any kind, 
seemed f oreign to his character. Bat for all she knew about him he 
might have been a married man. The idea was abhorrent to her, 
and had been dismissed at once, for, in trath, she belle ved him in- 
capable of a baseness, bat there was certainly aomething that tied 
his tongne. Möreover, with the inconsistency of her sex, she re- 
eented his having spoken to her even as he had done upon so short 
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an acqnaintance, and on such very sligbt eoconragement It bad 
therefore come to pass that she bad '' snubbed " bim — or (as it now 
appeared to ber) bad treated bim witb unnecessary and uncalled-for 
barsbness. To pretend to bave forgotten tbat be bad been invited 
to come to tbe Nortb bad been, in particular, sbe feit, a piece of 
wanton crneltj ; and bis bamble reply, '^ It was only natural yon 
sbould bave forgotten," was as an arrow tbat bad gone bome to ber 
very beart Sbe bad, it was true, at parting, sbown tbat sbe took 
it for granted tbey were to meet again, bat sbe bad not even ex- 
pressed a wisb tbat tbey sbould do so, as sbe would bave done to 
any ordinary guest ; and now, alas ! sbe knew tbe reason wby. He 
bad not been an ordinary guest, but one tbat ber beart bad been en- 
tertaining in its inmost cbamber ünawares, and sbe bad only discov- 
ered it wben it was tob late. After sucb a dismissal, it was bardly 
likely tbat be would risk a second one, and it was probable tbat sbe 
bad lost bim forever. It was no wonder tbat ber beart was beavy 
witbin ber and ber tongue slow to speak. Sbe found balm, bow- 
ever, in a Gilead wbere sbe least expected it, and wbere tbe soil did 
not often produce tbat commodity. 

"So you bad your *good-bye' from Mr. Sinclair on tbe camp- 
sbed, I suppose, Grace ?" said Miss Agnes ; " I bope be was as effu- 
sive as be was to us." 

" He seemed very gratef ul for sucb bospitality as we were able to 
sbow bim," answered Grace, gently. 

" Gratef ul I I never bad my band so squeezed before I" continued 
Agnes. "One would bave tbougbt I bad given bim a tbousand 
pounds." 

Fbilippa broke into a little laugb, not, it is to be feared, at tbe 
pleasantry, wbicb, indeed, was bardly deserving of it, so mncb as at 
tbe want of experience in band-squeezing to wbicb tbe Speaker bad 
so im prüden tly confessed. 

" However, be is an bonest young fellow," continued Agnes, " and 
I was glad to bear bim renew bis promise of looking in npon us at 
Halswater." 

For tbis good news, bad it not been for tbe presence of ber otber 
sister, and from fear tbat tbe action migbt be imputed to an associ-^ 
ation of ideas, Grace could bave tbrown ber arms round Agnes's 
neck and kissed ber. 

" We are going to lose Mr. Allerton tbis morning also," observed 
Pbilippa, " and in tbe afternoon Lord Cberibert. It is very incoa- 
siderate of tbe gentlemen tbus to desert ns all togetber." 
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"Is Lord Cheribert going?" inqnired Grace, with interest. 
" Yes ; did you not know it ?" 

Tbe two eider ladies changed significant glances. The *' little af- 
fairs " of their younger sister were common groond, and almost tbe 
only ones on' whicb they could meet without bickering. 

" No, I did not know it," said Grace. ** We sball miss bim very 
nriucb." 

"You did not favor Mr. Sinclair, my dear, with tbat ezpression 
of your regret," observed Agnes, slyly. 

" We bave known Lord Cheribert longer," replied Grace, innocent- 
ly, bnt blusbing to her ear^tips. 

"To be sure; I suppose we bave seen bim twice before," re- 
marked Philippa, witb quiet enjoyment, " whicb, of course, makes a 
great difference." 

Grace feit tbat her sisters were amnsing tbemselves at her expense, 
bnt bore it with great sweetness, and tbe more easily since, witb all 
their sagacity, it was clear tbat they were altogether on a false scent. 
It was not in human nature to resist leading tbem a little furtber 
astray. 

*' I suppose Lord Cheribert is going simply becanse be is tired of 
US," she observed, with a little pout ; " tbere can be no bnsiness to 
demand bis attention." 

" Well, it isn't exactly business, of course, my dear," said Agnes, 
soothingly ; " but you know how be is wedded — ^for tbe present — 
to sporting affairs ; it is to keep some appointment at a steeple-chase, 
I believe, tbat be is obliged to be away. But it is to be bis last 
appearance in the saddle ; after whicb he will be reconciled to bis 
fatber, and assume bis proper position in the world." 

" When, I suppose, we sball never see bim again," observed Grace, 
witb a little sigb. 

" Tbat remains to be proved, my dear," said Agnes, encouragingly. 
*' Like Mr. Sinclair, be has promised, you know, to come and see us 
at Halswater. It would be only civil, by-the-bye, if you were to re- 
mind bim of it; then, if be does come, we sball know the reason, 
sball we not?" 

'* We sball be able, at all events, to make a tolerable guess at it," 
sroiled her sister. 

Like a general whose courage has carried bim too far into tbe 
eneray's country, Grace would now bave been very ready to retreat 
from tbe position whitber her little joke bad carried her, when, for- 
tunately, she was released by the arrival of tbe subject of their 
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cooversatioD, in Company with Mr. Roscoe, by boat. Mr. Allerton had 
sent bis apologies f or not taking leave in person ; be bad overslept 
bimself, and bad no time to spare to catcb the train for town. The 
sbadow of departure seemed to sit apon Lord Cheribert's face; be 
was so macb more silent tban usnal tbat Agnes rallied bim upon it. 

"How could it be otberwise/' be said, gently, ^'^since I, too, am 
leaving Elm Place? We are like boys wbose boliday is over and 
are going back to work.'' 

"Yet somebody bas just been saying tbat your life is all boli- 
day,'' observed Agnes, langbing. 

'* Indeed ! I am af raid sbe meant, bowever, all idleness, wbicb is 
sometbing very difEerent," answered tbe young man, gravely. He 
did not löok towards Grace, bnt sbe knew tbat be attributed-tbe re- 
mark to berself, and wonld bave given mucb to bave been able to 
disclaim it. Sbe wonld bare, somebow, preferred tbat be sbonld not 
take notice of ber at all tbat morning. 

Tbis, bowever, was not to be. Agnes soon left tbe room, on pre- 
tence of some matters of tbe bonse requiring ber attention, and 
Pbilippa took Mr. Roscoe out witb ber upon tbe lawn, perbaps witb- 
out design (for sbe never lost an opportunity of being alone witb 
bim), but af ter wbat ber sisters bad been saying to Grace, it bad an 
uncomfortable sense to ber of design. Lord Cberibert and berself 
were tbus left alone. 

*^ As it is my last morning, Miss Grace," be said, witb bis pleasant 
smile, but in a tone mucb more serious tban usual, ** migbt I ask a 
f avor of you ?" Before sbe could reply (a circumstance for wbicb 
sbe feit strangely tbankf ul) be added, *' It is only tbat we sbonld 
take tbat walk on tbe bill togetber wbicb we took wben I first 
came." 

Sbe answered, as ligbtly as sbe could, '^ By all means," and put 
on ber bat, wbicb " on tbe river " ladies bave never to go f ar for. 
As tbey left tbe bouse sbe stopped to call tbe dog — a natural action 
enougb, but one wbicb sbe had never before feit so impelled to do. 
It was extraordinary bow mucb dearer Rip bad grown to be to ber 
within the last bour. 

" How f ond you are of tbat little creature 1 it ougbt to be a bap- 
py doggie," said Lord Cberibert. 

*^ 1 don't know about tbat ; but be likes, I tbink, to be witb me — 
* tbe off-and-on companion of my walks,' as Wordswortb calls it." 

" I wisb I was good at poetry," sigbed tbe young man ; " but> 
nnfortnnately, I am good at notbing." 
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" I should be sorry to tbink that, Lord Cheribert." 

** Bat yon do tbink it ; bow can it be otberwise ? Not tbat I 
mind yoor doing it — tbat is, of course, I wisb I were more wortby 
of yoar good opinion ; bat I bad ratber b4l>roagbt to book by yoa 
— by Jove, I woald — tban praised by otber people I" 

^^ I was rcally not aware tbat I bad ever ^ broagbt yoa to book/ as 
you call it, Lord Cberibert I sappose it's a sporting expression." 

*^ Don't laagb at me, please, Miss Grace," be answered, bambly ; 
'^scold me as maeb as yoa please — it does me good — bat don't 
laagb at me." 

*^ It is ratber difficalt to be]p it, wben yoa talk of my doing yoa 
good," 

''Ab, bat yoa do. No one in tbe world bas ever done it bat yoa. 
Scbool-masters bave tried it, dons bave tried it, tbe governor bas 
tried it ; bat tbey migbt jast as well bave tbrown water on a dack's 
back. I was dry tbe next moment. Bat from tbe day I first saw 
yon — ^no, tbe day yoa bad tbe kindness to talk to me in tbis very 
place — Heaven knows bow long ago, bat it seems a centary — ^" 

''Tbat is not very complimentary to yoar entertainers at Elm 
Place," sbe pat in, qaietly. 

" Now yoa are laagbing again at me ; I don't tbink yoa woald 
do it if yoa knew bow crael it was. What I mean is, not tbat tbe 
time bas been beavy on my bands here, Heaven knows, bat tbat 
wbat bas bappened to me seems more important tban all tbat bas 
bappened anywbere eise. I feel as if balf my life bas been passed 
bere and balf elsewbere; and tbe two balves bave been so dif- 
f erent !" 

He paased, and sbe said "Yes?" — a ridiculoas and ineffectaal 
monosyllable, as sbe was well aware; bat wbat was sbe to say? 
His manner was so eamest, bis tone so tender, bis look so beseech- 
ing, tbat sbe coald bardly believe it was Lord Cberibert. 

"Tbere is a verse, I know not from wbat aatbor, tbe governor 
ased to be fond of qaoting to me on a Sunday," be continned, " ' Be- 
tween tbe stirrnp and tbe groand merey I sougbt, mercy I f oand ' 
— ti religioas version, I sappose, of * It's never too late to mend,' 
and one, I conclade, wbieb be tboagbt especially applicable to me as 
a Pacing man. If Providence is really so kind to a sinner, cannot 
yoa also bold oat some bope to bim ?" 

Tbey were standing on a spar of tbe bill, witb tbe wood at tbeir 
back and a great expanse of landscape beneatb tbem ; tbe river 
witb its fairy fleet winding for miles tili it sbrank to a tbread ; men 
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and women at their labor in the fields ; cattle in their pastnre ; bot 
not a sound caine up to tbem. The world seemed to be lying at 
their feet, bot they far removed from it. It was a scene one of them 
never forgot 

" It is not to an ignorant girl like me that yoa shoald apply, 
Lord Cheribert, in such matters as you speak of ; they are altogetber 
too hig& for me. I can only say, with one of the greatest of oar 
fellow^reatares on bis death-bed, ' Be a good man ; notbing eise 
can comfort you.' " 

" That is all that I want you to say, Grace, provided only that 
you will teach me to be one. Priests are no nse to me. It is from 
you alone that I have learned to anderstand my own worthlessness. 
My fate is in yonr hands." 

"In mine, my lordf she answered, with a faint pretence of mis- 
understanding him. " What would you have me do f ' 

" Give me your love ; or, if that is impossible, as indeed it well 
may be at present, give me hope. I can be patient enough witb 
such a prize in view, and though I shall never be worthy of it, I 
will try, every day and every hour, to make myself more so. You 
see, dear Grace" — here he smiled so brightly that it seemed hard 
indeed to say him nay — " I have so many advantages on my side ; 
every step which is not astray, and of which other men would have 
nothing to congratulate themselves upon, will be to me a clear gain ; 
I have been, until I knew you, so exceedingly disreputable. Toa 
may say, indeed," he continued, cheerf ully, " that that of itself is no 
recommendation ; but when you see me or hear of me becoming 
more and more as you would wish me to be, and know that it is all 
your doing, you will begin to take just a little pride in me, as in the 
work of your own hands. When people ask me, as they will be 
sure to do, what is the meaning of this reformation, I shall teil them 
— but gently and not passionately — to mind their own business, 
until I have your permission to explain matters; for a day will 
come — I feel sure of it — when you will not be ashamed of acknowl- 
edging me as your disciple ; a day when my father will ask me, in 
ihis solemn way, 'What has snatched you like a brand from tbe 
buming?' and I shall reply to him in bis own language, 'Grace.' " 

" Lord Cheribert," replied the girl, with dignity, " if it were any 
one but yourself who was thus speaking to me, I should say that it 
was impossible that what you express so lightly could be seriously 
intended." 

" It's my unfortunate way of speaking," interposed the young man, 
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humbly. *' I am — that is, I used to be — ^frivolity itself, I know ; 
but it's only manner." - 

*^ I am aware of it I also feel tbat it woald be qaite inconsistent 
with your nature to give any one, designedly, a moment's pain. It 
woald give me pain — very great distress of mind, Lord Cheribert — 
to discass the matter which yoa bave so nnexpeetedly forced upon 
my attention." 

'^ Forced ? Good beavens !" A look of anutterable sorrow crossed 
the young man's face. 

^^ Forgive me ! I was annecessarily harsh. I wanted to stop you. 
The thoagbt of your fatber — since you bave mentioned bim — oagbt, 
in my opinion, to bave kept you silent I know little of tbe world^s 
ways; bat, setting ali'Otber objections, even more important, tbougb 
not less grave, aside, can it be imagined f or a moment tbat your fatber 
woald approve of wbat you bave just been saying ?" 

"My fatber!" he exclaimed, contemptaously. "Wbat can he 
give me in place of you tbat I sbould consult bis wisbes ? Wbat has 
he ever done f or me that can be matched with wbat you bave done ? 
Wbat is be in my eyes as compared with yoa ? Notbing, and less 
than notbing." 

" You ought to be ashamed to say so, Lord Cberibert," she an- 
swered, indignantly. "Jfy fatber is dead, yet bis memory is a more 
sacred tbing than any living man can give me. Ton talk of 'refor- 
mation, bat it seems to me that reformation, like charity, sbould 
begin at home." 

" You are right, Grace ; you are always right," returned tbe young 
man, with an air of quiet conviction. " I will be dutiful to bim, 
because you teil me it is my duty, and therefore it must be so. His 
consent sball be obtained, at wbatever price. My pride shall bend 
its neck, and be sball put his foot upon it" 

" But tbat is only one tbing, Lord Cberibert, and not the greatest 
tbing, tbat puts a barrier between you and me." 

Sbe spoke with firmness, even witb vigor ; but at the same time 
she recognized her mistake in having permitted berself, even for a 
moment, to be drawn into a discussion of details. Tbe determi- 
iiation in bis face, wbich bad suddenly become cold and calm, as 
tbougb it bad been bewn in marble, appalled ber. 

" Tbat I can easily believe, dear Grace," be answered, gently. "No 
one can expect to get to heaven express and witbout stoppages. If 
von will be kind enough to mention your objections, I will tick 
tbem oß. on my fingers— or, if you will permit me, wbat will be far 
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better, on yours — and ans.wer them, one after another, as well as I 
can." 

It was very di£Scalt to deal with Bach a lover; passionate as 
Ronsseaa, resolute as Wellington, bat in manner a farceur. It was 
as natural to Lord Cheribert to be droU in the most serious sitaa- 
tions as for a dall man to be serioas in a droU one. Like a planet 
(which was also, alas ! a f alling-star), be dwelt in an atmosphere of 
bis own, wbicb, wbile by no means one of mere persiflage, was of ex- 
ceeding levity. 

'* I will mention one obstacle to your snit, since you compel me 
to do so," answered Grace, gravely, ^* wbich, I am sure yoa will agree 
with me, can leave no more to be said. I am deeply tonched by the 
honor yon have done me, and I shall never cease to be yonr friend 
and well-wisher — but I do not love you, Lord Cheribert." 

He bit his lip and turned a little pale, then smiled again as pleas- 
antly as ever. 

** It would be quite beyond my utmost expeetations if you did, 
dear Grace," he answered, gently ; " but I have — ^as regards yourself 
at least — ^a plentiful stock of patience, and an immense reserve of 
what our friends call obstinacy and ourselves resolution. You shall 
teach me everything eise, and I will teach you to love me." 

'^ It is impossible, my lord ; I shall never Icarn that lesson." 

He looked at her for a moment in silence ; the dog came barking 
from the wood, and ran to its mistress, who took it up in her arms. 
For the first time Lord Cheribert's pleasant face was clouded with a 
frown. 

'^ Perhaps," he said, '^ you have learned it already from some other 
teacher? That is a question which, if you could read my heart» 
you would not ref use to answer ; my life hangs on it." 

She buried her face in that of her little favorite to hide the flush 
that overspread her cheeks. 

" I must have your * yes' or * no,' Grace," he continued, with tender 
eamestness. "Are you engaged to another man ?" 

She looked up at him haughtily, almost defiantly. 

" No, I am not, my lord ; but that can make no difference." 

The young man uttered a sigh of relief, then broke into a laogh 
füll of joyf ul music. " Oh, but indeed it does," he said ; " if you 
did but know how happy that reply has made me, you would never 
have the heart to take such happiness away. Do not spoil it by 
another word. I ask for nothing more — just now. You see how 
easily I am satisfied — which is a great recommendation in a husband.'* 
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"My Lord— ^ 

'^There now, I have angered you. Forgive me. Rip, yoa rascal, 
of whom I feel so jealoas, ask your dear mistress to forgive me. It 
is the very last peccadillo of a lifetime. Let us change the subject 
and talk of something eise. Which do yoa like best, Miss Grace, 
the river or the moantain, Elm Place or the Fells ? Your sisters — 
and bere they cöme with Roscoe the Inseparable — have r^commended 
me to try the fishing in Halswater. I shall shortly, tberefore, have 
the pleasure of meeting yoa again.'' 

"Believe rae, Lord Cheribert, it will be useless," she answered, 
hastily, for the others were approachiog them. 

" I shall come if I am alive," he answered, quietly. '* Miss Tre- 
menhere, what a view yoa have here ! I cannot believe, for all yoa 
teil me, that yoar Camberland home can show a finer." 

'^ I hope yoa will come, theo, and jadge for yoarself, as yoa have 
half premised to do, Lord Cheribert," said Agnes, gracioasly. 

*' Half promised ? Indeed I have whole promised," returned the 
young man, cheerf ally. " There is nothing which I look f orward to 
with greater pleasure. I know when I am well off (it^s a long time 
since I kave been well o£E, as Roscoe knows), and if I have the same 
good time at Halswater as I have had at Elm Place, I shall have 
reason, indeed^ to congratulate myself." 



CHAPTER XXVL 

IN LAKBLAND. 

There are two Valleys in Lakeland, side by side, far removed 
from those which are familiär to its toarists, both of them beaatif ul, 
bat with a beauty that owes little to verdare and less to foliage, 
each traversed by a rocky stream — in the one case by the Werdle, 
in the other by the Start — ^from which they take their names. In 
the Werdle Valley there is a farm or two, a road-side inn, and a vic- 
arage, with a chnrch in proportion to the valne of the benefice, which 
it woald be mockery indeed to call "a living"; in the Start Valley 
there are, where it is widest, bat a few cottages, and where it nar- 
rows, and the hage felis begin to hem it in, there is no sign of hn- 
man habitation ; there are no cattle, nor sheep. The hill-fox and 
the foamart are to be foand there, indeed, bat only by those who 
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knaw where to look f or them ; tbe very birds that haunt those sol- 
itary walla of rock are few ; the rock raven and the bazzard hover 
over tbem. Fast Werle, and over tbe bili that separates it from its 
Deigbbo^valley, and op tbe Start Yale at its bead, is tbe moantaln 
road to Halswater. Maoy fair scenes and many fine ones are to be 
bebeid by tbe pedestrian upon bis way ; but wbat will strike bim 
inost, not from its beauty, tbougb it is very beautiful, but from tbe 
unexpectedness of finding it among sucb wild and grim Surround- 
ings, is tbe view of a country-bouse. Until eigbt bundred feet or 
so of tbe pass bas been ascended, Nature in ber wildest garb alone 
presents berself to bim ; but presently, tbrougb a cleft in a much 
loftier mountain ränge, bis eye falls on a glint of blue, wbicb is tbe 
f oot of Halswater ; and on its sterile verge, as if dropped tbere from 
tbe clouds, a mansion witb lawns and gardens belted witb noble 
trees, like an oasis in tbe desert. To find sucb an abode of luxury 
and ease cradled in crag and feil is startling, but tbere is notbing in 
its appearance tbat jars upon Nature's grandeur ; time bas so mel- 
lowed wbat art so well began tbat it seems no more out of place 
tban any otber of those ancestral English homes wbicb seem part 
and parcel of the landscape they adorn. Tbe wonder of tbe l^ebolder 
is bow it got tbere. To bave dragged the materials for building it 
over tbe way be bas come would bave defied even Egyptian labor. 
Five bundred feet higher, and the secret is disclosed to bim ; yonder 
lies the ocean ; and even where he Stands the discordant sbriek of 
tbe hawk will, in wild weather, not seldom mingle witb the whine 
of the sea-gull. It was said in old times that only two dalesmen 
knew the toad to Halswater Hall, but the sailor always knew it. It 
was he wbo brought the oak for its panelling, tbe marble for its 
raantles, and the pictures for its gallery. 

Witb tbe sea half a dozen miles or so away for its background, 
the mansion looks even a more enviable dwelling-place tban at tbe 
first glance. But, like more hurable homes, it bas not been able to 
close its doors against misfortunes ; not only bave Disease and Death 
visited it in their never-omitted rounds, but even War bas found its 
way tbere. In Cromweirs time, indeed, its position was so remote 
that it is written its inmates and tbeir neighbors knew not of the 
existence of tbe Great Protector tili be and bis work bad paased 
away, but in tbe later Stuart days Faction, jealous of its peacef ul sol- 
itude, and diaguised in the garb of Loyalty, made it a nest of treason. 
Then the sea brought ships by night, and the ships brought men, 
and the Standard of Rebellion was raised where yonder clump of 
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pines casts its sfaadows on the lake, and the moantain echoes learaed 
for the first time the sonnd of the trampet. Then Authority came 
and with relentless foot crushed Rebellion out, and set her torch to 
the fair dwelling — where the^mark of it can still be seen — and wrote 
her name in blood in all the peaceful Valleys so deeply that it took 
generations to efEace it. Bot one thing it left alive — veiled Discon- 
tent : and though there was no more war, there was treason still, and 
the sea brought plotters f rom the north who lay perdu in the stately 
place, and priests who dwelt, like conies, in holes and corners of it, 
and once a fugitive, it is said, with a dark face bat jovial mien, be- 
f ore whom Sir Eastace himself stood anbonneted, and who drank ont 
of the only cap of silver the soldiers of the Hanoverian had left in 
the plate-room. 

Then the ancient family in time died ont, and thongh it conld not 
be quhe said that its memory had faded *' from all the circle of the 
hills," its legends were giving place to gossip aboat the new-comers. 
A dozen years ago or so one Mr. Joseph Tremenhere, from London, 
an anknown, sapposed to be connected with commercial parsuits, had 
bonght the place and renewed its glories, but in the modern fashion. 
The domestics were almost as many as of yore, and far more gor- 
geously attired ; new pleasare-boats and a steam-yacht were added 
to the hoase flotilla ; the billiard-room was fitted up with gas-reflect- 
ors (a circamstance that set the very dale aflame) ; and it was even 
believed by some that ice was to be foand on the dinner-table in the 
hottest Summer day. Stories in this style of Eastern exaggeration 
were told of the Hall and its owner by the landlord of the Fisher's 
Welcome at the head of the lake, to amase his gaests when the wet 
weather, as it was wont to do in those parts, set in. Mr. Tremenhere 
had been a " good sort," it seemed, and thought no more of giving 
a gninea to a guide or a boatman than if it were a Shilling; bat he 
did not go to kirk, nor had he the excnse of belonging to the ancient 
faith as his predecessors at the Hall had done ; for their chapel was 
now only ased as a masic-gallery. It was hazarded by some gen- 
tleman sportsman at the Welcome that Mr. Tremenhere might be a 
Jew — a pleasantry received with rapture, and one which in the neigh- 
borhood (where jokes were scarce) was often qaoted to the general 
enjoyment. 

As to the members of his family, Miss Tremenhere was thought 
to be rather calm and stately, which in the mistresS of so great a 
household seemed pardonable enoagh; Miss Philippa to be good- 
natared and very civil ; bat Miss Grace^ all were agreed, was the 
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flower of the flock. She had a good word for every one, and an 
open band (with something in it) wherever it was needed. There 
was much less mystery about the new proprietor of the Hall tban 
there had been about the old ones, but Mr. Edward Roscoe pnzzled 
folks. He always accompanied bis patron od his suramer holiday, 
bat without sharing his diversions : for fishing he had apparently as 
little taste as skill ; there were a few gronse on the hills about the 
house, but they sufEered no diminution in their numbers at his 
hands ; he did not seem to be moved by that passion for the pict- 
uresque which brought some harmless Innatics to Halswater; do 
one, in short, could understand why Mr. Roscoe was a standing dish 
at his host's table. At first they took him for the bridegroom elect 
of one of the two eider Misses Tremenhere, but in course of years that 
illusion vanished. They then concluded he was Mr. Tremenhere's 
secretary, as indeed he was, and something more. If they could 
have guessed the real nature of his' duties it would have astonished 
them exceedingly ; for the owner of Halswater Hall had nothing in 
common with Josh of Lebanon Lodge, Kensington. He canght fish 
on his hook instead of m'en — the speckled trout and the scarlet char, 
in place of the nobility and the miÜtary — and placed them in stew- 
ponds to be devoured at leisure. He put the screw on none of his 
tenants, and therefore had no necessity of employing Mr. Roscoe's 
skill with that instrument ; and yet that gentleman was somehow as 
unpopulär as an Irish landlord's agent under the Plan of the Cam- 
paign. When the news came to his Northern home o£ Mr. Tre- 
menhere's decease, the honest dalesmen were moved to sorrow, but 
found some mitigation of it in the reflectioa that now that they had 
lost the substance they would also lose the shadow that had dogged 
it ; but in this they were fated to be mistaken. 

When the three bereaved sisters arrived at the Hall, Mr. Roscoe 
arrived with them ; only, instead of living under the same roof as of 
old, he was accommodated in a cottage in the grounds, which had 
been used by the old family, in the days of their hospitality, for 
overflow guests. 

Matters were not so pleasant in the household as they had been 
at Elm Place. The presence of visitors had there had a restraining 
influence upon the two eider sisters, who, now that they were alone 
together, often said sharp things (in the sense of antagonism rather 
than cleverness, as Ajax was called acerrimus Ajax) to each other, 
and still sharper, in confidence, to Mr. Roscoe, of each other. That 
gentlenqan's position, though as general ms^nager of sp vast ^n e^X^ih 
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lishment, and one in ^hom the most implicit trust was placed, it 
seemed to be enviable, had some crnmpled rose-leaves about it, and 
even occasionally thorns. Each sister wanted tbe attention be paid 
to tbe otber ; bat Agnes — whicb was cnrions, since she bad nsually 
more self-command — by far tbe more openly. Sbe "could not 
nnderstand wby be gave bimself tbe tronble to make sncb a fool of 
Pbilippa," wbicb was ber way of stating tbat be spoiled ber; to 
wbicb be would reply witb bis most winning smile, " It is for your 
Bake,'' wbicb always pacified ber. 

It mnst not be imagined, bowever, notwitbstanding tbis tender- 
ness of speecb, tbat anytbing be said to ber could be constraed into 
a declaration of love ; nor did Agnes complain of tbis reticence — 
not so mucb, perbaps,^because sbe was old enougb to know better 
as of a certain understanding wbicb existed between tbem. Witb 
Pbilippa be was tender too, bat in a less confidential way; and yet 
her too be contrived to keep in good temper. Mr. Edward Boscoe, 
indeed, desenred tbe name of a good manager even more tban tbose 
-wbo gradgingly enongb bestowed it on bim imagined ; bat no one 
knew wbat bis success cost bim. Moreover, witb every day bis posi- 
tion became more precarious, as is apt to be tbe case witb tbose wbo 
bave given '^ promises to pay " witboat tbe possession of assets. It 
is trne tbat tbere was no date on tbe bill, bat it bad to be renewed, 
nevertbeless, and tbe Operation, tbongb it bad some likeness to a 
lovers' qaarrel, was by no means tbe renewal of love. He was pressed, 
too, from witboat (tbongb tbat need not be referred to at present) 
as well as from witbin, and was already in sncb straits as migbt bave 
inade some men desperate. Bat tboagb Edward Roscoe bad notbing 
of wbat we call faitb, be believed in Edward Roscoe, and, like all 
men of bis type, was confident tbat time and cbance wonld some- 
how work togetber in favor of so deserving an object« 

Mncb more apart from him tban ber sisters, bat bardly more ig- 
norant of tbe plans be was devising, and in wbicb sbe too bad ber 
place, stood Grace Tremenbere» Indeed, sbe stood apart from ber 
sisters also, tboagb tbey still anited in treating ber, after tbeir fasb- 
ion, witb tenderness. Of ber atleast tbey bad no jealonsy, and 
tbongb to some degree sbe stood in tbeir way, tbey did not visit 
tbat involnntary crime witb tbeir displeasure. In some respects, 
tboagb tbeir bopes rested on ber baring reacbed a marriageable age, 
tbey still considered ber as a cbild, ber presence softened tbeir 
cbaracters — long warped from wbat tbey* migbt bave been, and 
stunted by rivalry and disqoritent — and evoked wbat little yeinain^d 
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to them of f an and f resbness. Unfortunately f or her peace of mind, 
tbeir hamor — ^as always happens with women of coarse natares — 
took the form of raillery aboat ber sopposed admirers. Wben the 
post came (at an bonr wben it leaves places less out of tbe world) 
tbey would pretend to look at tbe superscription of ber letters, 
and were perpetually asking ber wben Lord Cberibert was to make 
bis appe^rance. " We told yoa, you know, tbat if be came we 
sboald know for certain wbat be came for, and bis last words, as 
you remember, were tbat be intended to come." 

It was a very. nnwelcome as well as tbreadbare jest, bat it was 
difficalt for ber to pat a stop to it, and it was at least some comfort 
tbat tbeir assarance of bis lordsbip's intention prevented tbem from 
barpiag apon a still more tender string. If tbey bad ever enter- 
tained a saspicion aboat Walter Sinclair, it was clear tbey bad dia- 
missed it. Bat as regarded tbe girl berself, it was certain tbat she 
tbongbt of tbat yoang gentleman a good deal more tban wben be 
bad been tbeir visitor. He was not, of coarse, ber lover ; onlike 
Lord Cberibert, be bad never breatbed a word of lore to her ; bat 
wbat be bad said — bis few vagae phrases of repressed admiration — 
were recalled to ber mind mach oftener tban the otber's passionate 
and determined words. The remembrance of tbe latter filled her 
with alarro, and even with repagnance. She feared bis persever- 
ance and importnnity, which in tbat lonely spot, sarroaoded by 
those who, far from having sympathy with ber resistance, woald be 
ranged upon tbeir side, woald, she feit, be wellnigb intolerable. If 
she bad bat bad Mr. Allerton to appeal to — for she bad no idea tbat 
bis inflaence bad been thrown into tbe other scale — it woald have 
been some comfort ; bat she was absolately withoat adviser, save 
the Beeret whispers of ber bigh-beating heart. 

If Walter — tbat is, Mr. Walter Sinclair — sboald keep bis promise 
of Coming up to Halswater — bat bis doing so was doabtfal ; fool 
tbat she was to have discoaraged bim ! — ^then, indeed ; bat even that 
was set with difficalties and embarrassments. Perhaps tbey might 
qaarrel, and she be the anwilling caase ; these two yoang men, one 
of whom she liked so mach — at a distance — and the other whom 
she — she did not say she loved even to berself, bat a blash, thoagb 
none was there to see it, spoke for her. 

One night, as the ladies were tbinking of retiring, a soand of 
wheels apon the broad gravel sweep made itself heard in tbe draw- 
ing-roora ; for by coming a score of miles and more from the near- 
est Station the boase was now approachable by wheels, which in tb^ 
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old time it had not been ; theo there was a peal at the front door 
bell. 

" He has come at last," cried the eider Bieters, in a breatb, and 
botb of them looked significantly at Grace* 

" The idea of bis Coming here instead of to the inn !*' exclaimed 
Agnes ; " this is making himself at home, indeed. Yoa must put 
bim np in the cottage, Mr. Boscoe»" 

" Yoa need not distarb yourself, Miss Agnes, nor need Miss Grace 
pnt on that beightened color," observed the gentleman appealed to. 
" I hear a voice which is certainly not that of Lord Cheribert" 

*' But who on earth can it be ?" asked Agnes. 

" Why, of coarse it's Mr. Boscoe's brother," observed Philippa. 

'' How do yoa know that ?" inquired Agnes, with sudden vehe- 
mence. 

" I don't know it, I only guess it," answered Philippa, with an 
nneasy iook, " becaase, as yoa know, he has been expected f or so 
long." 

Then the door opened, and the batler announced Mr. Bichard 
Boscoe. 



CHAPTEB XXVII. 

MR. RICHARD. 



Ths man who was thus ushered for the first time into the pres- 
ence of the Tremenhere family would have been remarkable any- 
where, bat in that splendid drawing-room, surrounded by all the 
accessaries of wealth and luxury, bis appearance was especially strik- 
ing from its incongraity. He was dressed in what is known in the 
neighborhood of BatclifiE Highway as '* slops," a sait of ready-made 
clothes that hang on bis gaunt, spare limbs like the attire of a scare^ 
crow. It was, or had been, a sailor's suit, but he had not the least 
resemblance to a sailor. He had long brown hair, and a beard so 
deeply tinged with gray that it did not seem to match it. Though 
at least six feet in height, he had not a superfluous ounce of flesh 
aboat him ; he was emaciated and hollow-eyed, like one who had 
endured great hardships; to bis brother, who had a robust frame, 
and was attired in faultless evening-dress, he presented the strongest 
contrast. They had absolutely nothing in common. There was 
something in the new-comer, however, which spoke of vanished 
strength, or at least of great powers of endurance ; what could be 
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Seen of Lis masdes stood oat like whip-cord. His eyes were very 
expressive, wild as those of a hawk ; perhaps at one time tbey might 
have been as fierce, bat tbey bad now a banted look in tbem. A 
jndge of pbysiognomy wonld bave prononnced tbis man to bave 
passed tbrougb some terrible experience. 

Tbe meeting between tbe brotbers was friendly, bat not cordial. 
Tbe new-comer seemed to bave some doabt of bis welcome ; wbile 
tbe otber, despite bis babitaal self-command, was evidently embar- 
rassed. His manner was nervoas, and be spoke witb a rapidity tbat 
was qaite nnasual to bim. 

"So, Riebard, yoa are come at last," be said, as tbey sbook bands. 
'* I am glad to see yoa, and I tbink I may say as macb for my kind 
friends bere." And witb tbat be introdaced bim to tbe sisters. 

Tbe visitor was evidently quite unaccastomed to society, As be 
took eacb lady by tbe band be stared at ber witb nnconcealed cari- 
osity, and detained it in bis grasp macb longer tban is common on 
a first acqaaintance ; npon Grace be stared witb an nndisgnised, bat 
by no means rnde, admiration ; it was like tbe nataral admiration 
exbibited by tbe savage. 

" Yoa must excase," be said, witb an awkward smile, and in a 
boarse voice, tbat spoke even more of ill-bealtb tban bis wasted 
frame and tbe glitter of bis eyes, " wbat you find amiss in my man- 
ners ; I bave not seen a lady for these ten years !" 

" My brotber Bicbard bas been a backwoodsman," explained Mr. 
Boscoe, cartly. 

" Well, scarcely tbat, Edward," be replied, dryly ; " yoa are doabt- 
less tbinking of tbe wild man of tbe woods ; I bave been a bnnter 
on tbe prairie." 

Agnes exclaimed, "How interesting !" Pbilippa laagbmgly ob- 
served, " Like Leatber-stocking." Grace regarded bim in tboagblr 
ful silence ; sbe remembered tbat Walter Sinclair bad described bis 
fatber as baving followed tbat calling, and expressed bis own admi- 
ration for it. 

" Tbere is not mucb to bant bere, Mr. Riebard, I fear," continned 
Agnes, " except tbe bill-fox ; bat yoa are doabtless a fisberman, and 
we can promise yoa some sport in tbat way ; and I dare say Grace, 
wbo is onr moantaineer, will act as yonr gaide over tbe bills. Any- 
tbing we can do for Mr. Roscoe's brotber will give as pleasare." 

Tbe newKiomer looked ap witb gratified sarprise. 

" I wisb yoar sister a better office, Miss Tremenbere, bat I tbank 
yoa kindly." 
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There was nothing of cringing or hamility in bis tone ; bat it was 
unmistakably one of astonisbment at tbe nature of bis welcome, as 
also of tbe ' surroundings. He seemed amazed at finding bis own 
reflection in tbe mirrors (of wbicb tbere were many in tbe drawing- 
room, for poor Josb's taste in ornamentation bad been Frencb and 
florid), and now and tben cast fartive glances at tbe gilded ceiling) 
as tbongb wondering bow tbe gold bad been made to stop on it. 

'^ How long bare you been in England, Mr. Riebard ?" inquired 
Agnes, presently. 

'* In London only forty-eigbt bours ; I came straigbt np from Liv* 
erpool, and only remained in town jast to buy tbese tbings ;" and 
he looked down at bis sbop-snit witb a painfnl sense of tbeir inad- 
eqnacy to tbe oecasion. 

" It was very good of you," continued Agnes, graciously, " to 
leave all tbe attractions of town to come down to ns at once." 

Tbe new-comer looked embarrassed, and turned an inquiring 
glance towards bis eider brotber. 

'' I yentnred to teil bim tbat be would be welcome bere," explain- 
ed Mr. Roscoe ; " and be was naturally, I bope, desirous to see me 
after tbe lapse of so many years." 

" It could bardly be otberwise," observed Pbilippa. 

** We are most pleased, Tm sure," cbimed in Agnes ; and Grace, 
too, smiled acqniescence. 

All wbicb was a proof, indeed, of Mr. Roscoe's inflaence witb tbe 
family^ for it is one tbing to welcome one's friend, and quite an^ 
otber to welcome one's friend's friend. 

Witb all tbe good-will in tbe world, bowever, to put tbeir guest 
at bis ease, tbe sisters found it a little difficult. Tbere were, of 
conrse, excuses for bim ; be bad not been used, as be i^imself bad 
owned, to society ; be knew notbing of bis entertainers ; after so 
long a Separation, even bis brotber could bave bardly seemed famil« 
iar to bim ; but all tbese pleas baving been allowed, it was still feit 
by tbe two eider ladies tbat Mr. Riebard Roscoe was a little awk« 
ward; perbaps be sufEered by comparison witb tbat complete seif- 
possession and ease of manner wbicb tbey could never sufficiently 
admire in bis eider brotber; Grace tbougbt bim only sby. Sbe 
pitied bim, because sbe understood tbat be was poor, and bad suf- 
fered privations. Her interest was always attracted by sucb persons, 
just as natures of anotber kind are attracted by tbose wbo are rieb 
and prosperous. Yet even sbe, too, experienced a certain sense of 
relief wben Mr. Roscoe took bis brotber away to tbe supper tbat 
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had been prepared for him io the lodgings whete hd l^as to be 
bestowed. 

The night was moonless and very dark. tt woold ba?e been no 
easy matter even for one well acqaainted with the gtoands about 
the hoose to find his way to the cottage withoat damage to the 
fiower-bedsi if not to himself ; but what seemed much more beatiti* 
f al and striking to the stränget than any wonders of mere and feil 
that had met his eye that day« the whole garden was lit by gas^ 
lamps* This, too, was owed to the taste of the departed Josh. 
The gas, of course, was made at home, or rather in a little wood 
apart from the hoose, which hid what was unsightly in the meana 
of its mannfactnre ; bat the lamp-posts, yery nicely gilded, had been 
imported from London. It was no wonder that Mr. Richard Roscoe 
opened his month as well as his eyes in astonishment at these arti* 
ficiai splendors. 

^' Wellf I am damed I This beats all 1" he mnrmnred, with hushed 
amaze. 

At which involantary tribute of admiration Mr. Edward barst ont 
laaghing. It was not a pleasant langh, which was not his fanlt, for 
he had scarcely any experience in laaghing, bat it was a gennine 
one. The astonishment of his relative at finding him in sach very 
laxariant clover tickled him, because it was a compliment to the in- 
telligence which had placed him there; it was only himself who 
knew that his position was not quite so enviable as it appeared to 
be, and it gratified him to see it thns so f ally recognized by one in* 
capable of pretence or any stroke of diplomacy. It even pleased 
him to see the wonder with which this simple hanter of the prairies 
regarded the glass and silver apon the table laid for bis entertain- 
ment, and the obseqnioasness of the servant in attendance. 

" If I had known of yonr arrival I woald have got yoa something 
better for sapper,'' observed Mr. Edward, slyly. 

*' Better ! Why, I have not sat down to sach a meal these five 
years." 

The answer was a little beyond the other's expectation. '^Toa 
need not wait, Thomas," he observed, cartly ; " I will look after Mr. 
Richard myself." 

It strack him a moment too late that it had been rather indiscreet 
in him to let the footman know that any brother of his had not 
been nsed to laxary from his cradle. He did not shat his eyes to 
the probability of the members of the Tremenhere hoasehold re- 
garding him from qaite another point of view than that of their 
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Inistress et mistresses ; and thöngh he was not one to öate mach for 
the opinion of the servants' hall, he feit it was foolish to have given 
tbem a handle for gossip. Slight as had been the incident, it saf- 
ficed to pat a stop to the late feelings of self-glorification in which 
he had permitted himself to indalge, and to replace him in his nsual 
attitude of cold serenity. 

" You have not broaght much Inggage with you, Dick, I noticed," 
he observed, lighting a cigar, while the other attacked the viands. 

" And yet it looks more than it is," replied the other, frankly. 
** I did not dare bring down the things I came over in, so the port- 
manteaa is half empty." 

" The portmanteaa I If you had only given me time, I wonld 
have Seen that you had five portmantcaus." 

'* Then you would have had to send me the money to buy them. 
I am stone broke." 

^' I suppose so. Look here, Dick, you mnst never be without 
money in yonr pocket/' He now nnlocked a drawer, and taking 
out a handfal of sovereigns, placed them beside his brother's plate. 

The other colored to his forehead. *' I was only joking," he said, 
vrith an air of annoyance, and even of distress. '* I am not a school- 
boy, that I should take a Hip ' like that." 

'* Take it as a loan, then. Yoa will very likely have no need to 
spend it ; bat it will not do for you — or, if you pref er that way of 
putting it, for me — to be withont ready money. Ten pounds, man 
— what do you snppose is ten pounds, or a hnndred, or a thonsand, 
for that matter, to a man in my position ? — and I don't choose my 
brother to be penniless." 

''That circnmstance did not seem to distress you very much at 
one time," retumed the other, dryly. 

The reply was unexpected, and for a moment Mr. Edward's face 
looked very unlike that of a host — even a host at somebody eise's 
expense ; but the f rown cleared away as quickly as it came. 

*' That's quite true," he answered, laughing, '' but circumstances 
alter cases. If there was ever a time when we were like two heg- 
gars fighting for a crust, forget it. I have now, at all events, not 
only the will but the power to make you ample amends." 

" I do not wish to live upon your bounty, Edward," was the cold 
rejoinder. The speaker's eyes were looking at the little heap of 
gold with marked disfavor. 

'' I wish I had given him a hundred," was the other's reflection ; 
*' it is merely avarice that takes this mask of pride." 
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"Yon gave me to anderstand that if I came over here I shoold 
find employment of some kind.'* 

'* So you shall, Dick. Do not fear that yon will not be worth 
your wages." Then added to himself, " I do believe he is the same 
tomfool he ever was ; and Vm another to have ever sent for him on 
the belief that he could have altered." 

" Bnt I shonld like to know what the employment is," persisted 
Kichard. He had not the resolntion of his brother, the dogged de- 
termination that can tire ont all ordinary Opposition, and almost re- 
verse the adverse decrees of fate ; bat he was not without a strain of 
it, as the other knew. " When yon wrote to me npon the matter, 
you spoke of it as being something well worth my while — or, as you 
expressed it, * any man's while ' — bnt yon did not even hint at what 
it was." 

" That is quite trne. Dick ; it was something that I coald not set 
down in black and white." 

*'Then I won't do it. I have been in trouble once — thanks to 
yon — and that is enough," was the vehement rejoinder. "It shall 
never happen again — of that yon may take your oath, Edward ; or, 
rather, I will take my oath, which is mach sarer." 

" I forgive yoa yoar unbrotherly sentiments," answered the other, 
in tones the quiet calmness of which contrasted strangely with the 
other's passion ; " the more so since I admit that there is some cause 
for them ; bat what I cannot anderstand is how a person of yoar 
intelligence can sappose me capable of making any proposition such 
as you hint at. You may say, of course, * But yoa ?iave done things 
of that kind ;' to which I reply it is trne that an individual of my 
name once did them — a wretched, penniless adventarer— ^but he has 
nothing whatever in common with the person who is now address- 
ing you. You have seen with your own eyes what I am here — the 
confidence in which I am held by your hostesses, who are the mis- 
tresses of millions. Can you think me such a fool as to risk it by 
doing anything discreditable ?" 

" I am speaking of what you may want me to do," answered the 
other, to whom wine and good cheer seemed to have given both 
strength and spirit. " You have confessed just now that you coald 
not set it down in black and white." 

" How could I ? It was a very delicate business, though one that 
was entirely free from illegality of any kind. Unhappily, your long 
delay has, I fear, caused the part I intended for you to be filled up 
by another. Ican now promise you nothing so. splendid; but there 
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is mucb wort to be done, of part of which you can relieve me, in 
connection vriih. the Tremenhere estate, which, for the present, at 
all events, will give yon profitable occapation." 

" Out-of-door work, of course, I could do — overlooking, and so 
fortb — and I know sometfaing of grass-farming." 

" Your talents will, I am sare, be most asefal," said the other, 
dryly. 

" Mr. Tremenhere, I suppose, made you bis execator ?" observed 
Riebard, after a pause. 

" Not a bit of it," answered the other, with a contemptuous smile. 
" I bave made myself what you see I am ; and you have not seen 
me at my best even yet," he added, with a sudden burst of pride. 

" What I Thane of Gawdor that shall be Eing of Scotland I You 
mean to marry one of them, do you?" 

'^ There are things more unlikely to happen in the world than that. 
Dick. To teil you the honest truth, I was at one time in hopes that 
you might have married the other." 

'^The other? You mean Miss Philippa, I suppose, since I can 
hardly flatter myself I could have captivated the young one." 

" Well, yes, Miss Philippa, of course. But all that's over now." 

" She's eng)aged, is she ?" 

" Well, in a manner, yes ; but she doesn't like it talked about" 

"And you are to marry Miss Agnes?" 

" I never said so. 1 have no right to say so. I only said that 
there were things more unlikely to happen ; and you must under- 
stand that even that was said in the strictest confidence. Come, it's 
getting late, and we are early risers at Halswater. How is your 
room ? I hope you think it snug enough." 

" Snug 1" said Richard, rolling bis hoUow eyes about what was 
certainly a very handsome apartment. " I feel like Ghristopher Sly 
in the play." 

" Or like Mr. Squeers in bis Sunday clothes," replied Mr. Edward, 
laughing, " astonished at finding yourself so respectable." 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

AN IKKXPLICABLK ALARM. 

The most prodent and scheming folk cannot make provision for 
everything, and especially for what tbey may say or do themselves 
in a moment of iropalse. 

For many months Mr. Edward Roscoe had been in expectation of 
some such meeting as that which had jast taken place between him- 
seif and bis brother. A less confident man woald perbaps have 
rebearsed bis own part in it beforeband ; bat, tbongh he was by no 
means one to trust to tbe inspiration of tbe momont, be bad not 
dreamed of taking sucb a precaution. He bad always been Ricbard's 
snperior (and, to say trutb, bad treated bim as if be was), and some- 
wbat despised bis intelligence. He bad not made allowance for the 
independence of cbaracter wbicb the knocking about in the world for 
years gives to a man wbo may have bad bat little of it to start with. 
He bad expected to'^nd bim as clay to tbe band of the potter, and 
he had fonnd bim rather stiff clay ; he foresaw that he shonld have 
more trouble with bim than he expected, and, on the whole, was sorry 
he had sent for bim. He regretted now that he had given way to 
the temptation of boasting to him of bis own position ; bis pride of 
place had caused him, he feit, to be unnecessarily confidential. It 
was foolish of him to admit, or rather to allow Richard to guesa, 
that he had marriage with Agnes in his eye ; for once, moved by 
impalses of which he was now rather asbamed, he had been both 
'frank and trathful. He had really sent for his brother with the 
object he had mentioned, directly he had become aware of the 
Contents of Mr. Tremenhere^s will ; bat the wife he had designed 
for him was not Philippa, bat Grace. At that time the latter had 
had no saitor, and it strack Mr. Edward that she coald not do better 
than ally herseif with one wbo woald be ander his own control, and 
with whom matters coald be made easy. As he remembered Rieh- 
'ard, he was a haudsome yoang fellow, not withoat spirit, thoagh 
always inclined to lean npon another, rather than trast to his own 
resoarces ; somewhat sentimental in feeling, and also very impres- 
sionable to female beaaty. Fortanately, since Lord Cheribert had 
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stepped into the vacant place, he do longer wanted bis brother for 
tbis purpose — ^for, indeed, be now seemed qaite anfitted for it. , To 
bis eyes be looked a broken maD, worn oat by fatigaes andJU-bealtb, 
wbicb bad also made bim irritable and difScalt to deal witb. He 
had, it is trae, saffered certain wrongs at bis eider brotber's bands ; 
but tbat was long ago ; and since Edward bad sbown a disposition 
to make amends, it was Ricbard's daty (as, indeed, be bad binted 
to bim) to forget tbem, and make bimself nsefal to bis patron. In 
time, and witb kind and jadicioas treatment, tbis woald doubtless 
come about ; and in tbat case it would not be ä matter to be de- 
plored tbat be bad tbas made a confidant of bim, as respected bis 
own matrimonial designs, from tbe first. 

It would be of immense advantage to bim to bave at tbe Hall one 
'wbose interests were bis own, for be was well aware tbat, witb tbe 
exception of its two mistres^es, tbere was no one at Halswater Hall 
on wbose good-will be coald rely. Tbongb be bad notbing to com- 
piain of from Grace berself, be feit tbat be could bardly count upon 
her personal regard as of old. Her intimate relations witb Mr. Aller- 
ton, bis declared enemy, forbade it. Tbis was anotber reason wby 
Le was anxions to get ber a basband as soon as possible wbo woald 
remove ber from tbe scene of bis Operations. If sbe bad really any 
tenderness for Lord Gberibert, wbicb be did not doubt, be was con- 
fident tbat', so far as sbe was concerned, tbe immense pecaniary loss 
ivbicb ber marri^e would cause ber would weigb witb ber not a 
featber; nor from wbat be knew of Lord Gberibert did be tbink 
tbat, if even be was made conscious of tbat fact, it would seriously 
afiEect bis intentions. Tbe young man was reckless amd beadstrong, 
and bad always been wont to please bimself at any cost ; bis noble 
fatber, of course, would entertain tbe strongest objections to sucb 
a matcb witbout tbe gilding, but tbe young man's career bad been 
one long Opposition to tbe patemal wisbes. 

Mr. Allerton's views, if tbey were adverse, would be of mucb more 
consequence, since be enjoyed tbe confidence of botb tbe young peo- 
ple; but in Mr. Allerton lay Mr. Roscoe's cbief bope; it was, be 
believed, in tbe lawyer's power to set aside tbe conditions of Mr. 
Tremenbere's will, and if tbat were effected, be would be satisfied, 
thougb in a different manner from tbat wbicb be now contemplated. 

TJnconscious of tbe large sbare sbe occupied in Mr. Roscoe's 
thougbts and baving notbing in common witb tbem, Grace Tremen- 
here recommenced ber bome life (for, in spite of tbe comparatively 
sbort time sbe resided. tbere every year, sbe bad always looked on 
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Halswater as harne) mach as sbe had been wont to pass it, thoagh 
nnder changed conditions. There was no father now to saunier 
aboQt the garden witb bis *' little fairy," or to tempt to wander far- 
tber afield ; bis sedentary babits bad bitberto often prevented her 
from taking tbe long walks over tbe felis in wbicb ber soul deligbt- 
ed, and wbicb sbe undertook witb perfect fearlessness. Sbe knew 
ber way, as ber sisters said, " blindfold,'' and, indeed, so it almost 
seemed to tbeir town-bred fancy ; even in tbe bill-fogs, of wbicb, 
bowever, sbe bad bad as yet no serioas experience, sbe rarely lost 
ber bearings, and bad been termed in consequence by some cbance 
visitor at tbe inn *' tbe Maiden of tbe Mist" It was carious bow 
mucb oftener tban before ber wanderings now took tbe direction 
of tbe inn — not tbe direct road wbicb ran by tbe lake-side, bat some 
mountain patb, or mountain wbere tbere was no patb, from wbicb 
in tbe far distance tbe wbite-walled Welcome, set in its emerald 
dale, could be seen gleaming like a star. 

Tbe first snow bad not yet fallen on tbe felis, but tbe mists were 
growing more frequent, and Antamn, tbougb tbere were few leaves 
to sbow tbe mark of ber " fiery finger," was coming on apace. Tbe 
air was rieb and beavy witb tbe scent of it, and, tbongb not un- 
wbolesome to tbose in bealtb, already perilous to tbose of feeble 
längs. Tbe circumstance was not unwelcome to ber, since it af- 
forded ber a good excase for not becoming tbat mountain guide to 
tbeir new visitor wbicb ber sisters bad promised for ber. Mr. Rich- 
ard Roscoe was, for tbe present at all events, distinctly an invalid ; 
be bad a cburcb-yard cougb (as bis brotber bumorously termed it), 
found mountain climbing mucb too laborious, and tbe damps of ,even- 
ing injnrious. Sbe was sorry for bim, for be was of a roving nature, 
bad spent tbe later years of bis life more out-of-doors tban in, and 
inaction was irksome to bim ; but just now tbe companionsbip of anj 
one, and especially of a stranger, would bave been very obnoxioos to 
ber. Sbe preferred to tbink ber own tbougbts — vague, and often sad 
as tbey were — in tbe free air of tbe bills, to making polite conversa- 
tion. It was ber custom, after tbe occupations of tbe morning, 
wbicb generally included visits to tbe sick in tbe neigbboring bamlet, 
to dedicate tbe afternoon to Nature in a long ramble witb the faitb- 
ful Rip over tbe felis. In a few weeks more tbere would be no 
rambling of tbat kind ; tbe bollows of tbe bills would be filled up 
witb snow, and tbeir summ its cold and ice-bound ; but in tbe mean 
time sbe enjoyed ber mountain walks immensely. Tbougb sbe was 
no poet, and tbe cataract could not b^ said to ^* b^tunt ber like 4 
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passioD," she took great pleasnre in the f oaming becks, and tbe steep 
sheer precipices down wbich tbey planged. Her eye was keen, ber 
foot was sare, and fear was unknown to ber. Not seldom bad sbe 
foond tbe sbeep " crag fast," and told tbe sbepberd of tbe danger of 
bis missing cbarge. Sucb scenes, sacb pleasures, were a bandred 
times more grateful to ber tban tbe amasements and dissipations of 
tbe town. Her role of " beiress " was singularly unsuited to ber, and 
bat for tbe benefits wbicb, tbanks to Mr. Allerton, sbe was enabled 
vicarioasly to diffuse, it gave ber no pleasnre. All tbat sbe bad seen 
and beard since ber fatber's deatb of tbe effects of wealtb bad en- 
gendered contempt and dislike of it. It bad been tbe canse of ber 
sisters' disrespect to bis memory, and, as sbe vagnely perceived, of 
tbeir bostility to one anotber. Perbaps sbe bad even a presenti- 
ment tbat it migbt one day prove an obstacle to tbe dearest tbongb 
unconfessed desire of ber soal. 

Altbougb Grace was glad to escape from tbe tbreatened compan- 
ionsbip of Mr. Riebard Roscoe in ber walks, bis society at times was 
far from displeasing to ber ; and indeed, tbongb it could scarcely 
b6 called an acqnisition, it bad for tbe wbole family at Halswater a 
certain sense of relief. His presence, as in tbe case of tbe former 
visitors at Elm Place, was a restraint npon tbe bostility witb wbicb 
tbe two eider sisters unbappily regarded eacb otber, and wbicb 
seemed to increase day by day. It afforded bis brotber opportnnities 
of escape from tbeir continuons appeals against eacb otber. For 
Grace, too, at least Riebard bad also an attraction of bis own. In- 
dependent of tbe obvions delicacy of bis bealtb tbat claimed ber 
pity, tbere was a melancboly abont bim wbicb bespoke ber sympatby. 
Sbe feit sare tbat some recoUection of bis past gave bim acnte men- 
tal pain, tbongb be did bis best to conceal it, and sbe bad reason to 
suspect, from a word dropped now and again, tbat tbis was caused 
by tbe remembrance of anotber's sufferings. Tbat be bad suffered 
bimself from severe privations be admitted, tbongb be was very dis- 
inclined to dwell on tbem. " I bave bad a very bard life, Miss Grace," 
be once said to ber, bat it did not seem to ber to bave made a bard 
man of bim. Sbe bad an instinct tbat ander a rongb exterior he 
carried a tender beart. Wben sbe bad replied on tbat occasion, 
'*And also, from wbat yonr brotber teils me, a periloas life," be 
bad answered "Yes," tben added, witb a painfnl smile, "You mnst 
not ask me to detail my adventnres : tbey are notbing to boast of, 
and would only distress yoa to bear of tbem." 

Sbe l}a4 ^^ id^^ t;b£^t sonae one dear to hitß bad nndergone iq bi9 
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Company some shockiDg ezperience wMch it waa painful to recalL 
Even what his brother knew of what he had gone through in his 
wild and wandering life, and which Edward was ratber inclined to 
depreciate, as is tbe custom witb men of bis class (wbo bave often 
perils enongb, bat quite of anotber kind tban tbose of tbe traveller 
and tbe explorer), was safficient to establisb bis conrage ; bis very 
modesty opon tbe point corroborated it; and yet Bicbard Roscoe 
exbibited at times an utterly groundless trepidation. It did not need 
a medical training to anderstand tbat tbis was tbe conseqaence of 
some sbock to tbe nerves. His sleep was distarbed by terrible 
dreams — a circamstance wbicb it was impossible to conceal from tbe 
servants at tbe cottage. " Poor Kicbard is frigbtened by sbadows," 
Mr. Roscoe used ratber contemptnonsly to observe, '* tbougb, to do 
bim justice, I believe, by notbing eise." 

Jast now be was really too mncb of an invalid for macb ezertion, 
and it was difficult to believe, wbat was nevertbeless tbe fact, tbat 
wben in bealtb be bad possessed tbews of steel and nerves of iroo. 
On one occasion, bowever, it bappened tbat a borse was brougbt for 
Mr. Roscoe to " trot out," for bis own riding. Tbe groom wbo led 
it ap to tbe door warned bim tbat in bis opinion it was a nasty one, 
of a bad temper. 

" Wby do you say tbat ?" 

" Well, sir, be bas tbrown two men in tbe yard already." 

'^ Tben you bad better try bim yourself instead of me,'' suggest- 
ed prudent Mr. Edward. Tbe groom monnted, not very willingiy, 
and af ter a second or two of *' masterly inaction," tbe creatare sprang 
into tbe air witb its f our legs brougbt togetber like tbose of a cbamois 
on a crag, and cast tbe man over bis bead. 

'^ A buck-jumper, by Jingo !" ezclaimed tbe invalid, wbo, witb tbe 
ladies, was watcbing tbis Performance from tbe porcb, and in tbree 
strides be was by tbe borse's side, and bad vaulted on bis back in a 
second. 

It seemed almost like a miracle performed by a cripple ; bot still 
greater was tbe wonder of tbe bebolders wben, as tbe animal bucked 
again and again, witb bis bead so low tbat be looked beadless, tbey 
saw tbe rider maintain bis seat as tboagb be and bis steed were one. 
In tbe end tbe man tired out tbe borse, wbo for tbe time was com- 
pletely subjugated, and baving descended from tbe saddle in safety, 
Mr. Riebard fainted away. Among tbe out- door servants at tbe 
Hall be became from tbat moment, wbat bis brotber bad never been 
to bis vßl^t de chambre, a bero ; and, indeed, tbe feat ms^de no sligbt 
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Impression evenon the ladies. Fhysically, it did him no good, since 
for days afterwards he feit the effects of it. One afternoon Grace 
sacrificed her walk, and took the invalid in her pony-carriage for a 
drive to the sea-side. For this act of kindness he was more than 
grateful, and as they drove along he became more confidential than 
he had hitherto permitted himself to be. He spoke of his aimless 
and broken life in a inanner that touched Grace keenly, bat with a 
conviction of its hopelessness that seemed to forbid a word of en- 
conragement. 

'' I was never mnch," he said, in his qneer fashion, '^ and could 
never have come to mach ; so after all it don't mach matter." 

Aboat his brother's connection with his affairs he was reticent, 
bat he owned that he was ander a great Obligation to him for hav- 
ing invited him to Halswater. Withoat it, he averred that he would 
have had no more chance of mixing with sach society as he had 
found than of ^' getting to heaven " — a contingency he seemed to 
consider exceedingly remote. He never spoke of Walter Sinclair, 
and Grace did not ventare to toach apon that subject; she shrank 
from exhibiting her interest in him to one who, from what Walter 
had said, had after all been his father's friend rather than his own. 
Once he let fall a congratalatory word aboat Lord Cheribert, bat 
upon perceiving the sabject to be an welcome to his companion im- 
mediately dropped it ; not, however, withoat a glance of pleased sar- 
prise, which afterwards recurred to her with significance. He seemed 
to her somehow to read her real feelings as regarded the yoang lord, 
and to express his satisfaction that he had not foand favor in her 
sight ; a circamstance probably dae to what it was only too likely 
be had heard ot Lord Cheribert's mode of life. Yet, if so, it was 
somewhat stränge that Mr. Kichard Roscoe, of all men with a past, 
ahould be masqoerading as Mrs. Grandy. There were things, how- 
ever, stranger than that aboat him, as she had presently caase to 
Iniow. 

The proposed limit of their drive was a certain little coantry town, 
in the environs of which there was a field in which, as it happened, 
B travelling circns had pitched its tent. As they neared it, certain 
soands shrilled from within it, which overcame the concert of drams 
and trampet withoat. 

^^ Great heavens!" exclaimed Bichard Roscoe, ^'did yoa hear 
thatr 

^'I heard some one holloaing," replied Grace; '* there is some 
equestrian Performance going on ; the people are cheering." 
13 
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'^ No, no/' replied her companion, at the same time, to her ex- 
treme astonishment, laying bis band upon tbe reins ; '* it is not tbat ; 
it is sometbing quite different Woald yoa oblige me by tuming 
back ? Pray, let us go bome." 

Sbe assentedy of conrse. The speaker's face was pale, and greatly 
agitated. Tbe dew even stood out upon bis forebead. For tbe mo- 
ment sbe bad feared for bis reason ; but directly tbe pony's bead 
was tumed tbe vebemence of her companion's manner disappeared. 
His expression of alarm and, as it bad even seemed, of panic, was 
succeeded by one of exbaustion and distress ; be lay back in tbe ve- 
bicle as one reclining in an invalid carriage. Tbey drove a mile or 
more in total silence. 

Then be said : " Miss Grace, you must tbink me out of my mind ; 
it is only tbat sometbing wbicb occurred yonder awoke a very pain- 
f ul association. You bave forgiven me for my foolish conduct, I 
know." 

'* Tbere was notbing to f orgive in it," sbe answered, mustering up 
a smile. 

** It is kind of you to say so ; but you are always kind. May I 
still furtber trespass upon your good-nature by asking you to say 
notbing of tbe — to you doubtless unaccountable — weakness of which 
I bave been guilty V* 

Sbe promised silence, of course, and kept her promise; but it 
would bave been contrary to human nature bad not her curiosity 
been aroused by tbe incident. Sbe took some pains to discover 
wbat sort of entertainment was tben going about tbat part of tbe 
conntry ; but all sbe gatbered was tbat it was a circus, consisting of 
tbe usual performing steeds, a tribe of wild Indians (probably Irisb), 
and " tbe cbampion buntress of tbe Rocky Mountains," a yonng lady 
scantily attired, for tbat inclement region, in tigbts. 



CHAPTER XXTX. 

THE HILL-FOG. 



FoR tbe next few days after bis drive witb Grace, Mr. Richard 
confined bimself to tbe cottage, on tbe plea of indisposition, and 
Grace would perbaps bave forgotten wbat sbe was nevertbeless per- 
suaded bad been its cause but for a paragraph tbat bappened to 
meet her eye in tbe county newspaper. It bad tbe sensational bead- 
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ing of ^' Mysterious Attack npon an Indian Chief/' and described 
how one of the members of a travelling circus, taking a Sunday 
walk on tbe bill in the vicinity of the neigbboring town, had been 
set npon and severely beaten by some unknown person. 

Robbery could not have been tbe motive — indeed there was lit- 
tle beyond a blanket and featbers to steal ; and it was tbe cbief s 
opinion tbat nothing less than mnrder had been intended ; he had 
tbought himself lucky to save bis scalp. 

The Paragraph escaped tbe attention of the otber members of the 
family, and Grace forbore to refer to it, lest the mind of the invalid 
sbould be led to revert to a snbject it was obviously better he sboald 
forget ; and the incident made the less iropression npon her because 
of certain circumstances which just now took place in connection 
with her own affairs. The Tremenhere ladies had not only not been 
brought up in tbe strict sect of the Fbarisees (notwithstanding the 
terms of their father's will), bat had been left very mach to their 
own devices ; they had read, f or example, pretty much what they 
pleased, nor had any one ever dreamed of forbidding them the daily 
newspaper. At Halswater (where, however, they did not get it tili 
the next day) it was eagerly pernsed by all of them as the link which 
anited them tö tbe outside world. 

On a certain afternoon, when Grace took it up as usnal in the 
library, where her sisters were sitting, she found tbat it w^as two 
day 8 old. 

" Where is yesterday's newspaper ?'* she inquired of Agnes. 

" It has not come to-day, my darling," replied her sister. 

Her tone, Grace tbought, was unusually kind and tender. 

" But indeed I saw Philippa with it," she answered. 

" No, my dear," said Philippa, patting Grace's cheek with her 
band — an unwonted mark of sisterly affection in her also — " tbat was 
tbe old copy. No newspaper came to-day ; we sball doubtless get 
two to-morrow." 

Mr. Roscoe, who had opened the post-bag according to cnstom, 
confirmed this statement ; but, nevertheless, tbe missing paper never 
turned up. 

The incident made little impression on Grace, but the increased 
afiection in the manner of her sisters, which continued to be mani- 
fested to her, did not escape her attention. Even Mr. Edward, who 
was always paternal in bis behavior to her, seemed to catch from 
them this epidemic of tendemess. 

If there was an exception in the general domestic attitude towards 
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her, it was that of Mr. Riebard. Since the time of their little ad- 
venture together he had seemed to shun her society, but now he ap- 
peared absolatelj to sbrink from it. Tbere was notbing, indeed, of 
antagonism or dislike in bis manner; on tbe contrary, it seemed 
ratber to arise from an excess of modesty and the sense of bis own 
unworthines& He seldom spoke to her, but sometimes she caught 
bis eyes fixed npon her witb an earnestness that suggested a mnch 
closer study of her than she had dreamed of ; but in this too tbere 
was nothing inquisitive or impertinent. The expression of bis face, 
as that flush of recognition had shown it to her, was one of tender- 
ness, but also of profound pity. It had nothing of selfishness about 
it, and yet she feit strangely disinciined to ask its explanation. 
Even witb her sisters she maintained a strict reticence as respected 
their change of conduct ; for it somehow came into her mind that 
the continued delay of Lord Cheribert to pay bis promised visit was 
at tbe bottom of it. 

Perhaps tbey had heard that he did not intend to come at all, 
and were keeping the news from her, under tbe mistaken idea that 
it would be a disappointment that would wring her very beartstrings. 
If so, this would explain Mr. Ricbard's sympathy, for, as sbe kncw 
from bis reference to bim when tbey were driving together, he had 
been informed of her supposed attachment to the young lord. She 
was too sensible to resent it, since it was obvious that he meant 
well ; but of conrse it was disagreeable. 

t What corroborated Grace^s view of this matter was that she 
noticed more than once, on her entering the room where her sisters 
and Mr. Boscoe were sitting together, that her arrival caused them 
to suddenly break ofiE their conversation and start some other topic. 
If her surmise was correct, this was only to be expected ; but what 
did astonish her very mnch was that Mr. Richard was actually taken 
to task by bis brotber for not pursuing tbe same line of conduct 
adopted by the rest. This came to her knowledge by the merest 
accident. 

She was in her boudoir one aftemoon — writing a letter to Mrs. 
Lindon, who had sent her a pressing invitation to visit her at the 
sea-side — when tbe two brothers passed under her window. Sbe loved 
tbe f resh air, even when it had the bite of winter in it ; but this was 
, not Mr. Roscoe's taste, and from seeing the window open he natu> 
rally concluded that sbe was out-of-doors. If he had thought other> 
wise, he would certainly not have said what he did say in her hear- 
ing. It was only a scrap^ of conversation as tbey went slowly by, 



and &he had no time to make her presence known to tbem before it 
was uttered and they had passed by. 

" I think you are behaving very f oolishly to tbe girl, Richard. 
Why can't you treat the matter as we dof" 

'^Becanse I can't feel as you do," was the quiet reply. "In 
place of her needing commiseration, I think she has had a fortunate 
escape." 

" Still, for her own sake it wonld be only natural if you were to 
show a little sympathy, which some day she would be grateful for, 
and at all events it is the best way to recommend — " and then the 
voices died away as the sound of the ;3teps upon the gravel grew 
faint. 

That these words had reference to herseif she had no doubt ; but 
their meaning pnzzled her. What could it matter to Mr. Roscoe 
that his brother showed no sympathy about a matter concerning 
which he had no personal knowledge, and what was it that a con- 
trary course of conduct was likely to recommend to her? It never 
entered into her mind that she should be the centre of any scheme 
er plot ; she had no apprehension of danger of any kind ; she was 
conscious of having aroused no enmity, and indeed had just now 
rather to coraplain of an excess of affection than the want of it. 

But she did feel the need of sympathy very much ; nay, more, she 
suffered from a certain sense of isolation, which had of late grown 
more and more intolerable. She had never, it is true, had even a 
school f riend ; she had been brought up at home, and the home vis- 
itors, except perhaps Mrs. Lindon, had never been much more to 
her than acquaintances. Hitherto this lack of intimates had not 
troubled her, because she had had no secret to share with tbem. 
But now — now — oh, what would she not have given for some lov- 
ing friend of her own sex to whom to confide the tender hope that 
lay hid in her heart, and the anxious fears that hemmed it round ! 
Under no circumstances would she have confided it to either of her 
sisters, nor perhaps at any time, though in her father's lifetime she 
had not feit herseif so much estranged from them, but least of all 
just now, when tbe very interest they manifested in her was proba- 
bly caused by a total misconception of her feelings. She could give 
no explanation of it, but somehow or other the few words she had 
jast heard fall from the Ups of the two brothers intensified this feel- 
ing of isolation. It had been her intention, on sitting down to 
write to Mrs. Lindon, to decline tha^Jadjtlsjnyitation ; her would-be 
hostess had always been IdjK^Tw^l^liliifif^W she would have 
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been to her sisters had they not rejected her advances) ; but sbe feit 
she iiad little io common with her, and to pay visits when we are 
out of heart is a melancholy coanterfeit of enjoyment indeed. Bat 
now even Mrs. Lindon's roof seemed preferable to that of home. 
For the present, however, she left the letter unfinished, and since it 
was still early in the afternoon, started at once for one of her walks 
over the felis. More than once Grace had found the mere exercise 
of lung and limb in the open air a tonic for the mind, and seldom 
had she feit the need of a tonic more than on the present occasion. 

There would not be many more such walks for her that year, she 
knew. Early as it was, the autumn mists were already beginning to 
rise on Halswater. lipon the south side of it rose precipitous clifEs 
of friable stone, very apt at that season to descend in considerable 
volume, like miniature avalanches, into the lake, which made the 
narrow path that skirted its dark depths not a little dangerous. In 
clear weather this thin line could be traced to Dale End, the very 
extremity of the mere, where the Fisher's Welcome stood, with 
a handful of stone-built cottages about it, and the little church, 
which, but for its tower, might have passed for a cottage too; but 
now, less than half-way on its course, the path was lost in a fleecy 
veil, which was not the haze of distance. 

More significant still, on the eastward horizon, as far as the eye 
could ränge, there was a patch of pure white, which a less expe- 
rienced person might have taken for cloud ; but Grace knew better. 
It was no cloud, but would endure for months and months to come, 
and spread and spread tili all other peaks were like it — the first 
snow on the Skiddaw Range. Nearer at home there were other 
signs which a good daleswoman like herseif could read. One of 
thera, had she been inclined to nervous fears, might have made her 
pause. Though the afternoon was fine, and all the hüls stood out as 
clear as though cut with the chisel, Blackscale, one of the outpost 
mountairis which stand like sentinels on the sea-coast, was half hid- 
den in mist There is a local proverb, 

"When Blackscale has a cap, 
Halse Fell knows fall well of that/' 

the translation of which is that when the mist settles on one it will 
not be long before it finds the other. And Halse Fell was the very 
spot whither Grace was bound. It was the highest mountain in the 
neighborhood, though not nearly so mnch of a climb to Halswater 
folk, who were themselves very bighly placed, as it would have been 
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to one starting from the sea-coast. Grace herseif had often been to 
the top of it and back in a little over three hours. She did not now 
intend to scale its summit, though it looked very tempting, but, 
keeping pretty mach to the level to which she had already attained, 
to circamnavigate it, and, striking over its neck, to descend by a 
well-known path into Dale End, and so home by the road. Though 
quite fearless, and confideut in her own powers, she was not reckless, 
and mach too wise to ran the risk of being caught by a mist on the 
top of Halse Fell, a picturesqae locality raade ap of precipice alter- 
nating with ravine. 

Long before Grace reached the proposed turning-point of her 
joarney the sunshine had given place to a gray gloom, which yet 
was not the garb of evening. The weather looked literally '^ dirty," 
though she was too little of a sailor, and too much of a gentlewom- 
an, to call it so. Instead of running on ahead of bis mistress and 
investigating the rocks for what Mr. Roscoe (who was cockney to the 
backbone, and prided himself on it) would call sweetmeats (meaning 
sweetmarts), Rip kept close to her skirts. Rip had never seen a 
mart, whether sweet or foul, bat when on the hüls he was always 
baoyed ap by the hope of seeing, or at all events of smelling, one. 
Now, on the contrary, he seemed to be saying to himself, *'*' No more 
hunting after these rock Carrions. Would it were supper-time and 
all were well, and my mistress and I safe at home at Halswater I" 

It was ridiculons to suppose that a town-bred dog should scent 
atmospheric dangers upon the raountains of Cumberland; but bis 
spirits had certainly quitted him with inexplicable precipitancy, and 
every now and then he would give a short, impatient bark, which 
said as plainly as dog could speak, " Hurry up, unless you want to 
be np here all night, and perhaps longer." 

This Strange conduct of her little companion did not escape 
Grace's attention, and though she did not understand it, it caused 
her insensibly to quicken her steps. She had rounded Halse Fell, 
and was just about to leave it for the lower ground, when she sud- 
denly found herseif in darkness. The feil had not only put its cap 
on, it was drawn down over its white face as that other white cap, 
still more terrible to look upon, Covers the features of the poor 
wretch about to be '^turned off" on the gallows. The suddenuess 
of the thing (for there is nothing so sudden as a hill-fog, except a 
sea-fog) gave it, for the moment, quite the air of a catastrophe. 
To be in cotton-wool is a phrase significant of superfluous corafort ; 
and yet, curiously enough, it seemed to express' better than any 
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other the sitaation in which Grace now found herseif, in whicb there 
was no comfort at all. She seemed to be wrapped around in tbat 
garment which ladies call *' a cloud "— only of a coarse textare and 
very wet It was over her eyes and nose and mouth, and Tendered 
everything invisible and deadened every sonnd^ 

She coald just hear the piercing whine (with half the sharpneaa 
taken out of it) of the faithful dog at her feet, exdaiming, ** Now 
the London fog has come at last, which he has feit in the air for 
the last ten minutes," and inquiring, ^* What are we to do now ?'' 
She didn^t know any more than he did. What had happened was 
beyond her experience. She only knew from hearsay that there was 
one danger which cragsmen feared above all the rest except the 
snow-drift — ^namely, the hill-fog — and that here it was. 

It might clear away in five niinutes, and it might last all night. 
To move would be fatal. Should she take one unconscious tum to 
left or rigbt, she was well aware that she would lose all her bear- 
iugs ; and yet, from a few feet lower than where she stood now, 
could she but have seen a hundred yards in front of her, she knew 
there would be comparative safety. She could no more see a hun- 
dred yards, or ten, or five, however, than she could see a hundred 
miles. Things might have been worse, of course. She might have 
been at the top of the feil instead of half-way down it. She had been 
in fogs herseif, but not in one like this, nor so far from home. But 
matters were serious enough as they were. 

Though there was no wind, of course the air had become very 
damp and chill. To keep her head clear, to husband her strength, 
should a Chance of exerting it be given her, and to remain as warm 
as possible, were the best, and indeed the only, things to be don^. 
Keeping her eyes straight before her, she sat down, and took Rip 
on her lap. But for its peril, the position was absurd enough; 
but it was really perilous. Lightly clad as she was, for the con- 
venience of Walking, she could hardly survive the consequences of 
such a night on the open feil. 

Moreover, though she had plenty of courage, her previous experi- 
ence of life unfitted her for such an ordeal. A native of the hüls 
would not have been so depressed by the circumstances in which she 
had found herseif so nnexpectedly placed. To a townsman the want 
of arrangements for lighting the place at night seeras always the 
most serious defect of the country— ^he misses bis gas-lamps more 
than anything — but night on the mountains,- without moon or star, 
with the sense of having been put in a bed with wet sheets added. 
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is a macb more seiioas matter. The contrast her Situation afforded 
to anything within her experience added vastly to its tragedy. An 
incident she had once read of a clerk in a Fleet Street bank being 
sent sad4enly on pressing business into Wales, and all bat perishing 
the very next night, through a sprained ankle, on a spur of Snowdon, 
came into her mind. How frigbtful the desolation of bis position 
bad seemed to bim — its unaccQstomed loneliness and weird sur- 
roundings, and the ever-present consciousness of being cut off from 
bis fellows, in a world utterly unknown to bim ! 
She was now enduring the self^same pangs. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

RIP FINDS A FRIEND. 



As the time went by, each minute with the tardiness of an hour, 
and each decreasing, as she was well aware — for was it not bringing 
on the night? — her slender stock of hope, it seemed to her that had 
it not been for the presence of her little dnmb companion she must 
even tbus early have given np the fight. But Rip was more fright- 
ened even than bis mistress, and shivered and rooaned, and "snoo- 
zled " bis cold nose in her tbin cloak so piteously that the thought 
of having something to protect even more belpless than herseif 
quickened her eneigies. The lookout, bowever — if such it could be 
called, where nothing was to be seen : her own band held np before 
her was scarcely visible — was gloomy indeed. There had been times 
of late when, wretched in her isolation at home, and sickened with 
saspense and the unbroken silence of one she loved in secret, death 
bad almost appeared welcome to her ; but, as in the fable, now that 
be seemed to be drawing near to her, she sbrank from the King of 
Terrors. 

Wbat would she have given now to be sitting by the fire in her 
boudoir, even though without much cheerful food for thought! 
The affection of her sisters might not be of a very genuine kind, 
bat how truly woald they pity her could they know of her melan- 
choly position I Mr. Roscoe bimself (though there was little " love 
lost" between thero) would not be unrooved; and Mr. Richard, she 
was confident, would be something more than sympathetic. If Lord 
Oberibert could know, too, whether he had thought better of Coming 
to Halswater or not, or, as the conduct of her relatives almost led 
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her to snspect, bad' altered bis view in regard to ber, wbat pangs of 
pity would be not saffer on ber account ! bow f urioas be woald be 
with Fate itself, tbat bad so cruelly treated ber ! He woald be as 
angry witb tbe mountains, if sbe sboald perisb among tbem, as King 
Xerxes. And, above all, wbat woald Walter say ? Tbere was no 
reserve in ber tboagbts aboat bim now ; wby sboald tbere be, wben, 
in all probability, tbey were ber last tboagbts ? Sbe was saying good- 
bye to Walter tboagb be knew it not, and nobody woald ever know it 

Sbe bad closed ber eyes, as people often do wben tbeir tboagbts are 
▼ery sad and deep, bat opened tbem qoickly as the dog gave a sbarp, 
quick bark. Sbe looked ap, and lo ! tbere was a small clear space 
in front of tbem ; it was very limited, and bore tbe same sort of ra- 
tio to tbe blinding mist about tbem as tbe space swept for a few 
slides on a frozen lake where all eise is covered witb snow; bat 
space tbere was, so tbat sbe coald see ber way down to tbe Col, tbe 
top of tbe pass tbat led to Dale £nd. Sbe strove to rise to ber 
feet, bat it was very difficalt ; ber limbs were stiff and numb to a 
d^ree tbat sbe bad not saspected ; it seemed to ber tbat sbe was 
already balf-way to deatb. 

Tbe dog bad leaped from ber arms and ran forward, ins if rejoicing 
at its new-found liberty, and sbe feebly tottered after it. Witb ev- 
ery step sbe feit strengtb and bope retarning to ber ; a few more 
yards and sbe knew tbat, if ber present course coald only be main- 
tained, safety, or wbat in comparison woald be safety — and swift as 
tbe tbongbt of it, tbe mist closed roand ber again like a cartain, 
and sbe dared not move one step. Her position was locally only a 
little better tban it bad been, and in one respect a bandred times 
worse, for sbe bad lost ber little companion. In vain sbe nttered 
bis name in a tone of passionate entreaty sacb as sbe woald bave 
tbougbt it irapossible to use towards a damb animal ; it migbt even 
be tbat be did not recognize ber voice, or, wbat was more likely, it 
could not pierce tbe wool-like atmospbere tbat bid ber from even 
bis sbarp eyes. How idle were all tbose stories of can'ine instinct, 
wben tbe poor animal was tbus nnable to rejoin ber tboagb sepa- 
rated by sacb a little space ! ^ Tbat be already yeamed to do so sbe 
was convinced; and notwitbstanding ber own miserable condition, 
sbe feit a tender pity for tbe little creatare deprived of its baman 
friend. It woald, indeed, probably snrvive wben sbe sboald bave 
perisbed, bat it woald never forget its mistress, or find a new one to 
fiU ber place ; sbe loved tbe dog not only for its own sake, bat for 
another^s. 
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It was amazing how the loss of this Utile link to the world of 
life increased her sense of loDeliness and despair. After her late 
experience, she dared not sit down again, and, indeed, eren yet she 
Lad not qoite recovered the nae of her limbs ; she stood with her 
arms folded to keep warmth in them, and her eyes fixed before her, 
in feeble hope that some carrent of wind, as before, might lift the 
veil in front of her. 

Tben suddenly she heard the dog bark. The very sound was 
cheeiing to her, but the nature of the sound was infinitely more 
inspiriting; for notwithstanding the thickness of the atmosphere, 
which choked it and mäde it seem a far greater distance froin her 
than the animal really was, she recognized in it an unmistakable 
note of joy. Rip had found something — perhaps even somebody — 
the meeting with which had transported him with pleasure. She 
knew Rip's bark too well to doobt it ; and she could almost imagine 
the little creatare jomping and bonnding as it gave forth those notes 
of glee. 

They were not only repeated, bat continuous, and with an irresist- 
ible impalse she pushed through the wall of mist, which parted and 
closed like water behind the band in their direction. She could see 
nothing, bat they soanded nearer and nearer, and presently the dog 
himself sprang out of the fleecy veil in joyous welcome, and then 
sprang back again. 

She followed, and presently the figure of a man loomed np before 
her. 

*' Good heavens, it is Miss Grace !" he cried. 

She answered nothing ; she had recognized him, bnt the shock of 
joy was too mach for her overtazed energies, and she feil fainting 
into Walter Sinclair's arms. 

Was it night and a dreara, she wondered, when, having presently 
come to herseif, she found the man on whom her thoughts had 
dwelled so long and tenderly beside her in that desolate place. 
How could he have got there? Amazing, however, as was the cir- 
camstance, it was no time for asking questions. For the moment, 
indeed, her vocal powers seemed to have deserted her with all the 
rest. Walter, however, had a flask of sherry in bis pocket, and ad- 
ministered to her some of its contents, with instantaneous effect. 
How Strange it is that there are persons, otherwise in their right 
mindsy who (because some people are drunkards) persuade tbem- 
selves that nnder no possible circnmstances can wine be beneficial to 
anybody! To this shivering and nerve-shaken girl it gave new 
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life, and instead of ^' stealing away her brains/' recoverod them f or 
her. 

Sbe wasted no time in congratnlations — not nnconscions, perhaps, 
that there had been enough of tbem already, aud warm ones, upon 
tbe gentreman's part ; it had been so necessary, y oa see, to preserve 
her circulation — bat showed her practical good-sense at once by the 
inquiry : 

" You came up f rom Dale End, I snppose ?" 

'* Yes ; I was bonnd f or the Star Valley, and on the Mare's Back 
here, as tbey call it, I believe, the fog caught me. As I had noticed 
there was a precipice on either side, I thonght it best to stay wliere 
I was ; I was getting a little tired of waiting when Kip found me. 
Now, as it seems to me, I coald wait f orever quite patiently." 

Grace took no notice of this philosophic reflection. 

**It is the most dangerous pass in the district — that is, to the 
stranger," she observed, " bat to one who knows the bearings, if 
one could only find them — " 

'* I have a pocket - compass," he interrapted. *' Happily (or I 
shonid not have found you), it was of no use to me, but perhaps 
yon can make something of it" 

It was mach too dark for the face pf the little instrament to be 
discerned, but Walter had some cigar-lights (there are some people, 
again, who say that smoking is pernicious, bat they are quite mad), 
and by help of one Grace made out their pösition. 

'* We are facing dae east, and raust keep straight on," she said, 
with confidence. 

*' In that case you mnst let me go first," he answered, quietly, 
'* for, without presuming to doubt yonr information, it seems to me, 
so far as I have been able to keep the direction in my raind, that 
will lead us over the left-hand precipice." 

^^ No doubt," she replied, smiling ; '' and to turn back would lead 
HS over the righlrhand one. You have an admirable memory, bot 
you are not a dalesman, Mr. Sinclair." 

It was amazing how the speaker's spirits had come back to her. 
She spoke almost as if she were already out of her difficulties, 
whereas apparently all that had happened was a slight improvement 
in the pösition. It was as though the defenders of some beleaguered 
city had received an unexpected reinforceroent, which was neverthe- 
less much too weak to enable them to make a sally, so that they 
were beleaguered still. 

*' I am in your hands, of course," said Walter. This was not quit€ 
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a correct statement, for Grace was in hia hands ; or rather her band 
was in one of bis, wbile bis otber arm encircled ber waist ; it was so 
important, you see, tbat tbey sboald not get separated in tbe f og ; 
even poor little Bip seemed to understand tbis, and stock almost as 
close to tbem as tbey were to one anotber. *' I will do exactiy as 
you please ; bat it seems to me tbat we bad better wait bere, wbere 
we are pretty comfortable, tili tbe log lifts and sbows us wbere we 
are going." 

^'Unless tbe wind rises tbe fog will not lift," said Grace. '^At 
present tbere is still dayligbt somewbere, if we can only get to it." 

^* Eastward bo, tben, witb all my beart !" exclaimed Walter. 

Tben tbey.moved forward very slowly, one foot at a time, like 
folks in tbe dark on a broad landing feeling for tbe stair. After a 
f ew Steps tbey botb nearly came to grief over a little cairn of stones. 

'^ Tbank Heaven, we bave f ound it !" exclaimed Grace, deligbtedly. 

" Tbat beap of stones I You are thankf al for small mercies," ob- 
served ber companion, laugbing, " for it almost tripped ns up. And, 
by-tbe-bye, tbere are plenty naore of tbem ; I remember seeing tbirty 
or forty of tbem at least, so pray be caref ul." 

'^ Tbese little cairns are landmarks," said Grace, earnestly. ^*' I 
iTvould ratber bave found one of tbem tban a bandfal of diamonds. 
Tbey are placed on tbis dangerons spot for tbe very parpose of 
assisting persons in tbe same pligbt as onrselves to find tbeir way« 
Witb ordinary caution we oagbt now to get to Dale End in safety. 
Again I say, * Tbank Heaven !' " 

'*'Yoa mnst forgive me, dear Miss Gitice, because selfisbness is 
man^s nature, for not ecboing tbat sentiment," said Walter, softly. 
*^ I sball never be so bappy in my life, I fear, as wben we were lost 
upon tbe bills togetber." 

"It was certainly fortunate for botb of us tbat we foand one 
anotber," observed Grace, witb a provoking simplicity. " It woold 
never bave bappened bat for dear little Eip. How glad be was to 
see yoa ! as, indeed, be ougbt to be." 

"And not one-balf so glad as I was to see bim. I was tbinking 
of yoa tbe very naoment before I beard tbe dog's cbeery bark." 

" Tbat is Strange, indeed," said Grace, who omitted to add tbat 
within a few minutes of tbeir meeting sbe berself bad been tbinking 
of htm. 

"And yet not so very stränge," be continaed, softly, "since I 
bave tboagbt of little eise for tbe last tbree days, ever since I bave 
been at Dale End." 
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''Three days!'' she replied, in a tone of involuntary reproacb. 
"And why did yon not let us know at Halswater how near yoa 
were to us?" 

There was a long silence ; Grace conld not see her companion's 
face, bat sbe knew it was troabled by some grave emotion. 

*'I did not like," he answered presently, in a tone of profonnd 
sadness, " to visit, so soon at least, what I was well convinced would 
be a house of mourning." 

** A house of mourning !" she repeated, wonderingiy. " Nothing 
has happened, so f ar as I am aware of." 

*' Wbat I Is it possible you do not know ? Does it, then, fall to 
my lot, who would give my lifo to save you from a single sorrow, to 
be the bearer of such evil tidings?" 

*' Great heavens, do not keep me in suspense, Mr. Sinclair ! Is 
there bad news f Her voice trembled, her heart grew sick, as she 
reroembered how she had suspected something was kept back from 
her at the Hall, and it was borne in npon her what that something 
must be. ^' Oh, do not teil me that anything has happened to Lord 
Cheribert 1" 

** Then I must hold my tongue," was the sad rejoinder. 

" Is he — is he decui .^' she gasped. 

Walter Sinclair bowed bis head, as though the man they spoke of 
lay beside them in bis coffin. 

'^Tes; he was thrown from bis horse in the steeple-chase and 
killed on the spot." 

Grace hurst into a passion of tears. '' He said it would be bis last 
race," she sobbed, ** but how little did he think of it in tkis way ! 
What a future seemed to lay before him ! And how worthy he 
would havid been of it ! He had an honest and a noble heart." 

Walter Sinclair removed bis hat ; he seemed to be listening to a 
eulogy delivered at the grave-side, to every word of which he was 
assenting. 

'^ He had not an enemy in the world," she went on, unconscious 
of a listener, *' but only those who knew him knew bis worth. Bat 
for money — the having too mach of it, and then the having too 
little of it, and the Company among whom it threw him — he would 
have been a nobler and a better man. He lost bis life throngh it. 
Dead, and so young ! Good heavens, it is terrible !" 

She was still sobbing ; her frame was strangely agitated. It was 
no other motive than sheer fear of her falling that now caused Sin- 
clair to place bis arm around her. 
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She shook herseif free of him with a sort of frantic eoergy. 

" No !" she cried ; " I will walk alone." 

He was amazed, for she had not hitherto rejected similar assistr 
ance; he could not gaess, of course, that she was rejecting it n6w 
out of respect for the dead man's memory. The young lord had 
loved her with his whole heart, she knew, though she had not re- 
tnmed his love ; and jost now, with the tidings of his death knelling 
in her ears, she woald not wrong him by accepting another's love. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

HAND IN HA1{D. 

" Swift as thought," we say, and yet how little we picture to our- 
selves not only the immense rapidity with which it travels, bat the 
amazing variety of the subjects with which it deals. In one instant 
we are commaning with onr Creator, in the next we are colloguing 
(an Irish term, bat very appropriate) with the Enemy of Mankind. 
The Curse cats short the Frayer, or (though not so f requently) vice 
versa. In a flash we have reached heaven, and sounded the depths 
of hell. That every word which a man speaks shall one day be cast 
up against him is credible enough, but that every thought of our 
hearts shall be made known is a statement too tremendous for the 
human mind to grasp. If we knew what everybody eise was think- 
ing about we should probably hold very little commanication with 
our fellow-creatures ; they would be boycotted; we should say to 
ourselves : " We really cannot speak to such people. What a mercy 
it is we don^t belong to them !'' Even into a young girl's mind there 
intrude, I suppose, occasionally, stränge thonghts, things which they 
had rather not — much rather not — utter. As for men, if any man 
says that he has never been frightened by his own though ts, he is 
either a fool, who never thinks, or a liar. 

Within the last half-hour the brain of Grace Tremenhere had been 
basier than it had ever been before within the same period of time. 
There had been occasions^on that of the fire in the theatre, for 
example, or that of the death of her father — when she had thought 
iDore deeply, and even more vividly; but the thoughts that had 
crowded into her mind of late had been more various as well as in- 
^hralling. They had, in truth, exhausted her almost as much as the 
physical trials she had undergone, She had looked Death in the 
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face, and said good-bje to Love and Life. And having found both 
again, she was dissatisfied with them, becanse the Friendsbip she bad 
prized so much was now no more. It did not occnr to ber tbat if 
Lord Cberibert bad lived, bis pertinacitj and perseverance, wbicb sbe 
never conld bave rewarded as be wisbed, woald bave made botb ber 
and bim very nnbappy ; sbe lamented bis deatb, and tbe manner of 
it, beyond measure, cbiefly becanse it bad cnt bim .off from tbe new 
and nobler conrse of life be bad proposed to bimself, bnt also, no 
doubt, becanse be bad been ber lover. Walter Sinclair, very unjustly, 
was now suffering from tbe misfortnne tbat bad befallen bis rival ; 
it seemed to Grace a disloyalty to tbe dead man, wbose grave bad 
bat just closed over bim, to let ber beart go fortb to meet tbat of 
tbe living man sbe loved, as it longed to do. Nevertbeless, tbe pa- 
tience and gentleness witb wbicb he bore ber marked cbange of 
manner and ber frigid silence presently moved ber to pity. As tbey 
advanced cantiously from one caim to anotber — for all was still 
wrapped in mist — sbe forced berself to talk to bim a little. 

^*' How Strange, indeed, tbat we sboQld bave met bere, and under 
sncb different circnmstances from tbose under wbicb we parted, Mr. 
Sinclair !" 

An innocent Observation enongb ; bnt it is one of tbe disadvan- 
tages of compalsory oonversation tbat even tbe platitndes we nse as 
soon as tbey bave left our lips seem to bave some embarrassing sig- 
nificance. Directly sbe bad nttered tbe words sbe feit tbat tbey 
migbt be referred to moral and not material cbange, tbe latter of 
wbicb was of conrse wbat sbe bad bad in ber mind. Sbe almost 
seemed to berself to bave been saying, *'At tbat time we did not 
understand one anotber^tlid we ?" and feit tbe color, wbicb fortn- 
nately be could not see, flame np in ber cbeek as sbe waited for bis 
reply. 

**Tbe place is different, indeed,*' be answered, gently, *'but as to 
tbe circnmstances, alas ! I see little cbange in tbem. Wbat does it 
matter wbetber a river or a ravine separates a man from tbe place 
wbere be would be, wben botb are alike impassable ?" 

*^ I do not nnderstand yon,*' she mnrmnred. 

*' It is like enougb,'' was tbe qniet rejoinder. ** My condnct now 
appears unintelligible even to myself. I see tbat it bas angered yon, 
and no wonder; yon must bave thongbt me mad." 

*^ No." .Even a monosyllable may bave tenderness in it, bnt tbiä 
bad none. Sbe wonld give bim no enconragement — ^just now — bnt, 
on tbe other band, sbe would not affect to misnnderstandbim; above 
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all, she wonld not repnlse him as she bad once done — ^a cnielty of 
which she had so bitterly repented. 

" Then tbat mast be owiog to your kindness of heart," be contio' 
ned, ^' which makes allowances for everybody. If you had known 
what I have gone throagb, it wonld, I venture to think, have not 
been so great an exercise of charity ; but then yoa have not known. 
If I promise you tbat it will be the last time tbat I sball ever refer 
to it, and tbat to-day will be the last day tbat yon will ever see me, 
may I teil it yon, Miss Grace f 

'^ Yoa may teil it me," she answered, sof tly. 

" Then my excuse is, tbat f rom the first moment I ever saw yon I 
loved yon. When I remember who you are, and what I am, it seems 
the confession of n a madman ; bat it is the trntb. Yoa mast con- 
sider from whence I came — a place where all social gnlfs tbat sever 
man from woman are passable, or can be bridged over ; nor, indeed, 
was I at tbat time aware of the depth of that gnft, which then as 
now separates yoa from me ; ander the shelter of your roof I got to 
recognize it, thongh too late for my own peace of mind. Yon will 
bear me wttness tbat when I took leave of yoa I dropped no hint of 
this. My admiration I coald not conceal ; bat I bid my love in my 
breast, as the Spartan boy bis fox. I never betrayed the torture it 
caased me. Like him, I was too proad to speak ; for thoagh, like 
my poor faither before me, X have been a hanter, a fortane-hnnter I 
coald never be." 

Grace was aboat to speak, bat he stopped her with a gentle move- 
ment of bis band. '^Yoa were going to ask me, doabtiess, 'Bat 
since yon were so wisely resolved, why did yoa pat yoarself volan- 
tarily in the way of temptation by Coming Hp to Halswater ?' I may 
honestly say tbat Mr. Allerton is partly to blame for this; he had 
beard of my intention to visit Cnraberland, and pressed me to put it 
into execution, tbat he might have some information on which he 
could rely as to how matters were going on with you and yoars. 
He had no suspicion of my own weakness. If I bad told him of it, 
be wonld have said, kindly disposed thoagh he is towards me, * Do 
not set yoar affection on the moon, young man ;' and be wonld have 
been quite right. Nevertheless, what also urged me to take this step 
^as, I admit, my own mad f olly ; like the moth that seeks the flame 
in which it is doomed to sbrivel, I could not resist the attraction of 
it. Nevertheless, I exercised some control over myself ; when I said 
that I did not come to the Hall because of the sorrow in which I 
knew it wonld be planged by reason of Lord Cheribert's death, it 
14 
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was not the whole tratb ; pradence also held me back — a mere self- 
ish prudence, which wbispered tbat ill as it was to encoarage an illa- 
bIod, it would be worse to bave it sbattered by one before wbom mj 
whole soul bowed in reve^nce. Perhaps bat for Ibis cbance inter- 
view I sbonld never bave seen you, for I was well aware of tbe dan- 
ger of meeting you face to face ; I knew tbat I migbt f orget — ^the 
golf tbat circumstances bave fized between as.*' 

" Do yoa mean my money !" 

She spoke coldly, even contemptaoasly ; bat tbere was an ander- 
current in her tone tbat f reed it f rom ofEence ; he feit tbat tbe con- 
tempt was not for bim. 

*' Tbat is, of coarse, a very important matter." 

"Not to me, Mr. Sinclair; nor, anless Ihave mach mistaken your 
character, to yoa. As a matter of fact, bowever" — bere she smiled a 
little — " tbe galf you speak of is neitber so deep nor so wide as yoa 
imagine. It is annecessary to discass tbe qaestion, wbicb woald 
bave no attraction for me ; Mr. Allerton woald bave pat yoa in pos- 
session of all sach details had yoa asked bim.'' 

" Good heavens ! bat bow coald I ask bim ? Such an idea never 
crossed my mind; nor, if it had, sbaald I bave dared to atter it. 
What woald be bave tbooght of me ? He has at present a better 
opinion of me than I deserve ; bat in tbat case he woald bave had a 
far worse one." 

"I sappose so; I qaite see yoar difficalty," she answered, serene- 
ly ; ** he woald bave taken a lawyer's view, and misanderstood yoa." 

" And yoa do not misanderstand me ?" he answered, with ten- 
der earnestness ; " and yoa say tbe galf is not so deep nor wide be- 
tween as as I had iroagined. Is it possible, dare I ask, is it possible 
tbat yoa woald give me — no, lend me — ^yoar hand to help me across 
it! Or, if tbat is too mach, woald yoa mind saying tbat yoa are not 
angry with me?" 

'' I am cerUinly not angry with yoa, Bfr. Sinclair." 

'* Nor even displeased tbat yoa bave met me ? Tbat is all tbat I 
ask jast now. It may seem a small thing to yoa — ^in tbat lies my 
hope — ^bat it woald be sach a great thing to me. Are yoa not dis- 
pleased f" 

" I am not displeased with Rip for finding yoa ; tbat is as mack 
as yoa can expect me to say, I think," she answered, aoftiy. 

*' It is more than I dared to hope for," he answered, raptorooaly. 
** What a good dog it is! what a dear dog !" 

'^ He is not| bowever, exactly a St. Bemardi" answered his mistress. 
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smiling; *Hhe discovery of what we call in Lakeland 'the Smoored' 
is not, I think, the calling that best saits him. The poor little creat- 
ure seems afraid of patting one paw before anotber, and sticks to 
my skirts like a leecb." 

"In my opinion that is anotber proof of bis sagacity," observed 
her companion. ** How can he do better than stop wbere he is ?" 

" At all events, it behooves us to do better/' returned the yoang 
lady ; she had fortanately recovered tbe use of her wits at the very 
time when the young gentleman seemed to have taken leave of 
bis. "Tbis is tbe last cairn, if I have counted rightly, and the 
mist is as thick as ever ; but we have now only to keep on descend- 
ing; there is nothing to break our necks between here and Dale 
End." 

For the moment she had forgotten her late peril, and even the 
evil tidings that had so saddened her ; her heart had found what it 
bad so long soaght for, thongb her tongne had not confessed it. The 
sansbine that was wanting witbout was resplendent witbin. Thougb 
their way was not slippery, at one place Walter was moved to hold 
out bis band to belp her ; she took it, and somehow it didn't seem 
wortb while to let go of it tili they reached the level ground ; she 
might possibly have retained it even then, bat tbe fog was no longer 
so thick, and it strack her that since objects began to be visible to 
them they might be visible to others. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

NEW LIFE. 



By tbe time they reached tbe " Angler's Rest" tbe sky had only 
the dall bae of an aatamn evening, though the hills were hidden in 
impenetrable cloud, wbich Grace shaddered to think might have been 
her pall. 

The landlord, Jack Atkinson, wbo came out to greet them, ex- 
claimed, " 'Tis lucky, raiss, you were not taking your asaal walk over 
tbe felis to-day." He took it for granted she had come by the road. 
Sbe dtd not think it necessary to enligbten bim on that point ; there 
was gossip even at Dale End, and it would not have been pleasant 
to make her late adventure the food for it. It Struck her, moreover, 
that her association witb her present companion would have to be 
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Rcconnted for. *' Mr. Sinclair is an old friend of onr family," she 
Said, in as indifEerent a tone as she could comniand. " I hope yoa 
are treating him well at the ^ Rest/ Mr. Atkinson." 

'* Well, indeed, I hope so, miss ; though I didn't know as be was a 
friend of the Hall folk.'' And he looked at Sinclair with some sur- 
prise. No doubt it seeraed Gurions to bim that bis guest should bave 
stayed at the inn so long witbont referring to tbat circumstance. 
Sinclair had no such misgivings, and was, indeed, not thinking of bis 
host at all. Men in love are so reckless. 

" You look white and tired, Miss Grace," said the landlord ; " let 
me bave the dog-cart out and take you home on wbeels." 

" A very good notion !" exclaimed Walter ; " permit nie to bave 
the pleasure of driving you, Miss Tremenhere." 

" Thank you, very mucb, Mr. Sinclair," said Grace, politely ; " but I 
prefer to trust myself to Mr. Atkinson, if he will be so good. Bis 
borse is spirited, and the road a bad one, and be knows them botb." 

She flattered berself (as is generally the case wben we do some- 
thing disagreeable to another in hopes of some material benefit) tbat 
she had effected qnite a master-stroke of policy ; Atkinson wonld, 
she thought, perceive in this prefepence for bis Company bow indif- 
ferent to her was that of Mr. Sinclair. XJnhappily, the expression of 
Walter's face showed that be was very far from indifferent to this 
arrangement. 

" Sorry to cut you out, sir," said the landlord, with a broad grin ; 
" but the lady's commands must be obeyed," and ofE he went to 
fetch the cart. 

" How could you be so cruel !" exclaimed Walter, with a melan- 
choly sigh. 

" How can you be so foolish !" returned Grace, with indignation 
— not, bowever, very genuine, for she already feit pity for bis disap- 
pointment, as indeed she did for her own. " Do you wish to set all 
these people talking ?'' 

" Oh, I see," interrupted the young man, with eager, if soraewbat 
tardy, intelligence. 

" Not that there is anything really to talfc about,''^ continued Grace 
(which made bim all gloom again); "but country'gossip is so easily 
excited. I shall teil my sisters, of course, that you are bere, and 
under what circumstances I bave met you. And I dare say your 
friend Mr. Roscoe will bring you an invitation from them to dine 
with US." 

She could not resist that little dig about Mr, !ßoscoe, for wbom he 
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had always sliown a respect which she considered beyond that gen- 
tleman's deserts. 

*^ I don't know vhether I shall accept bis invitation," answered 
Walter, vfith a smile that belied his words. 

" Well, that is just as you please." The landlord now bronght 
out the dog-cart, and Walter helped her into it *^ His brother, Mr. 
Richard, whom you said was a friend of your father's, is now stay- 
log with US, which will doubtless be an^attraction to you. Au re- 
voir, Mr. Sinclair." 

It was really an excellent piece of acting, but it was a mistake to 
use the French phrase, which the wily proprietor of the "Angler's 
Rest" at once set down as part of a secret code of signals estab- 
lished between the young people. 

** Seems disappointed like, don^t he, niiss ?" he observed, with con- 
fidential slyness, as they left her melancholy cavalier behind them ; 
then, perceiving bis remark was unappreciated, continned in a Icss 
personal vein : ** Thinks he could have driven the horse hisself as well 
as I can, no doubt Them Londoners has such a conceit of their- 
selves ; not, however, as I reckon as Mr. Sinclair is a regMar Lon- 
doner, though he came from London." 

*'I believe not," said Grace, seeing a reply was evidently ex- 
pected ; *^ he is a friend of Mr. Roscoe's, who can doubtless teil you 
all about him." 

" And that wouldn't be much, I reckon, neither," laughed the inn- 
keeper. *'He ain't much given to talk, ain't Mr. Roscoe. Got his 
brother with him at the Ifall, I understand ; looks poorly, don't he ? 
And yet he has been a good sportsman in his time, I Warrant ; not 
like Mr. Edward." 

Grace began to be sorry, for more reasons than one, that she had 
favored Mr. Atkinson at the expense of his rival. The man's tongne 
ran like a mill-wheel in flood time, and she trembled to think how 
it might inin upon her own affairs as well as those of her belongings. 
There was nothing, she now feit, that could separate her from Wal- 
ter ; but she did not wish that matter to be taken for granted, or to 
reach the ears of her relatives by any outside Channel. She had lived 
so much out of the world that the lively interest which the generale 
ity of mankind take in other people's affairs was unknown to her. 
Perhaps, too, she didn't make allowance for the fact that other peo- 
ple who live out of the world (as at Dale End) never lose an oppor- 
tunity of hearing something of it from those they imagine to be 
possessed of the Information. She thought it more dignified as well 
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as discreet to remain silent ; bat even tfaat, as it turned out, afforded 
HO securitv. 

*^ Sad thing that aboat Lord Cheribert at the steeple-chase, the 
other day, was it not, miss ?" continaed her companioD, af ter a short 
pause. He was really flattered by the preference the youDg lady had 
showD him (for he had an honest admiration for her), and thonght 
it, perhaps, part of his duty (as, alas ! so rnany other folks do) to 
'* make conversation/' ^' Mr. Sinclair told me as he knew something 
of him. Broke his neck in a momcnt, he did, and didn^t safEer like 
young Harris, of the feil foot, as injured his spine — ^that is some 
comfort." 

^' It was a very, very shocking thing," marmured Grace, sick and 
shivering. 

*' Yery mach so ; though, to be sare, if all tales are trae, his lord- 
ship was a wild an. liun throngh half a dozen fortunes, they teil 
me, by help of the Jews — I mean money-lenders.'* 

The last words were spoken in an apologetic tone, and the rnddy 
and weather-worn face of the honest pablican as he uttered them be- 
came a lively purple. He was natarally loquacioas, as an innkeeper 
should be, and, like the pitcher that goes often to the well, he some- 
times got into troable through it ; bat it secmed to him that he had 
never come to such utter grief as on the present occasion. It was 
only lately that some hint of the late owner of Halswater Hall hav- 
ing belonged to the Jewish persuasion had percolated to Dale £nd ; 
bat it had got there, somehow, and given a new life to its little Com- 
munity as a topic of conversation ; in the kitchen of the '^Angler's 
Rest" (for that humble hostlery had.no bar-room), Mr. Atkinson 
had found it most agreeable and provocative of thirst ; but that he 
should have made such a slip as to allude to Jews in the presence of 
Miss Grace — whom he pictured to himself as sensitive upon. the mat- 
ter as though, if her parent had been hung, she would have been to 
an allusion to a rope — filled him with remorse and horror. 

Grace knew nothing of the cause, but hailed with gratitude the si- 
lence that feil upon her companion in consequence, and endured tili 
they reached the Hall gates. Here she dismissed and recompensed 
him, and entered the long avenue that led to the house on foot. 
How diiferent were her feelings from those with which she had left 
home a few hours before! What experiences had she since gone 
through I What fears, what sorrows, what delights ! How changed, 
too, was her material position, for had she not found — never, never 
to be lost again — the beloved of her heart ? Her isolation was over ; 
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thougfa the winter was about to fall on tbings witboat, witb ber " all 
was May from bead to beel." Tbe splendors of ber bome had bitb- 
erto bad small attraction f or ber, but it now seemed a bower of 
deligbt Her patb in life would for tbe fatare be strewed witb 
fiowers. 

It is well for ns tbat, now and tben, we sbould bave sncb day- 
dreams, bowever sad may be tbe awakening from tbem. If we poor 
mortals coald look into tbe fatnre, tbe sbadow of tbings to be woald 
qnench all oar sansbine. If to Grace Tremenbere tbe events tbat 
were about to bappen to ber and bers coald bave been foretold as 
tbey were fabled to be of old, tbe gloom of evening tbat was now 
falling around ber would bave worn tbe darkness of midnigbt, and 
tbe evening moon would bave risen above ber as red as blood. 

Bat to ber mind's eye all tbat was not already peace was promise. 
Tbe troubles of the past — ^for tbe moment even ber sorrow for tbe 
dead — were forgotten. As ber eye caugbt tbe figure of Mr. Riebard 
Coming down tbe avenue, it reminded ber, indeed, of tbe con versa* 
tion sbe bad overbeard before setting out on ber walk between bim 
and bis brotber, but witbout reoalling tbe disagreeable sensations it 
bad cost ber ; sbe knew no more of wbat it meant tban before, bat 
its mystery no longer troubled ber. Love filled ber beart and left 
no room for trouble. 

Mr. Riebard bad been Walking rapidly, but on catcbing sigbt of ber 
came on more slowly, as tbougb tbere was no longer need for baste. 

** 1 am so glad to see you safe at bome, Miss Grace," be said, witb 
nervous eagerness; ''tbe boatmen told me tbat tbe mist upon tbe 
bills was very tbick, and I feared you bad goue tbat way." 

" I bope I bave not alarmed my sisters," sbe returned, evasively. 

**No,tbey knew notbing of it, and indeed I bave been pacing up 
and down bere to avoid tbeir notice ; I bave been very mueb dis* 
tressed indeed." 

His countenance corroborated bis words : it was pale and agitated 
witb nervous twitcbings, and bis boUow eyes expressed tbe anxiety 
tbat bad not yet qnitted tbem. 

"You are very kind," answered Grace, gently ; "but biere I am, 
you see, safe and sound. It strikes me tbat you are ranniog some 
risk yourself, Mr. Riebard, in being out so late in tbe dewy air after 
your recent illness." 

" I ! Wbat does that signify f be answered. His tone bad a con^ 
temptuous bitterness wbicb seemed to invite comment ; but some 
instinct warned ber to take no notice of it» 
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** Yoa shonld take more care of joanelf/' she replied, qaiedy. 
'' And as to feara on other people's account," she added, with a smile, 
*' we shouid not give way to tbem. Even in oar own caae, how idle 
are often even oar worat apprehensions, vhich nevertbeiesa caase 
half the unhappiness of our lives !'* 

It was not always that Grace took such cfaeerfol and sensible 
yiews of tbings, büt just now she was iooking at life througb those 
Windows whicb love paints rose-color. 

'* Tbat is perbaps true," retarned ber companion, bat with a deep- 
drawn sigb, and regardiog ber with a look of tenderest pity ; ^'but how 
often, again, is our beart at its ligbtest on the eve of sorrow^ as the 
bird sings its blitbest nnconscious that the hawk is hovering oyer it.'' 

** Tbat is wbat our Gumberland folk call being ' fey,' " answ^ed 
Grace, with a f oroed smile ; ehe knew to wbat the other was refer- 
ring : the tidiogs of the death of ber sapposed lover, of whicb he of 
course imagined her to be still ignorant She was certainly not 
called opon to enligbten bim npon the point, bat she feit reproved 
at her own momentary forgetfulness of the calamity whicb bis words 
seemed to imply. 

** I have some good news for yoo, Mr. Richard," she continoed, 
eager to cbange the subject for anotber, even though it was not one 
she would otberwise have been willing to speak of with a compara- 
tive stranger ; '* Mr. Walter Sinclair, whose f ather was, I understand, 
one of yoar oldest friends, is staying at Dale End." 

*' Indeed I Walter Sinclair ?" he replied, with interest '^ I shoald 
greatly like to see bim — indeed it is absolately necessary tbat I 
shouid do so," he added, as if with an after-tboaght. 

'* Tben notbing can be easier. He is already a friend of the fani- 
ily, you know, and especially of yoar brotber." 

Tbis was anotber master-stroke of policy of our heroine's : let as 
not blame her for it, bnt only hope it will prove more saccessful 
tban ber last ; it is only natural tbat the weaker sex shoald employ 
tbeir little subtleties, whicb have, af ter all, nothing of hypocrisy aboat 
tbem. Her design was — tboagh she had fairly made up her mind 
that no eartbly power shouid keep her and Walter sundered — that 
Mr. Roscoe shoald himself be made to invite bim to the cottage. 
Ob, joy I — bat we must dissemble, for the present at least, for sister 
Agnes is standing at the front door awaiting as, anbonneted, bot 
with a warm shawl thrown round her sboolders, for the air is chill. 

** My dearest Grace, how late yoa are 1 We were getting to be qnite 
anxious about you» I am told tbat there is quite a fog opon the felis." 
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CHAPTER XXXin. 

POOR DICK. 

It was necessary, of conrse, that Graoe Bhould teil her sisters of 
her meeting with Walter Sinclair on the felis, and also of the sad 
tidings he had brought her. As it happened, though it would have 
shocked her to have foreseen any such effect in it, the latter com- 
munication greatly assisted her in the more delicate revelation she 
had to majce to tbem concerning her relations with Walter, and in- 
deed almost did away with the necessity of making it at all. The 
way in which she spoke of Lord Gheribert's death, thongh she did 
sa with what was evidently the most genuine and heartfelt sorrow, 
yet convinced them they had been in error in supposing that she 
had loved him ; while the manner in which she referred to Walter 
conyinced them where her affections had been really placed. This 
was a satisfaction to both of them, for in their eyes Grace stood 
in the way of neither of them (whatever Mr. Roscoe might think 
to the contrary) as they did in that of one another, and they were 
really as fond of her as it was in their natares to be. They had 
the tarn for match-making common to their sex, and now that Lord 
Oheribert was gone (though they would have greatly preferred him 
for a brother-in-law) they were well content (over and above the fact 
that it would be to their pecnniary advantage) that Walter Sinclair 
had found favor in their sister^s eyes. 

^^Of course we will have him here," said Agnes, kindly, when the 
tbree ladies were alone together after dinner ; " he might almost as 
well be in London as at Dale £nd ; Mr. Roscoe shall invite him to 
the Cottage, where there is plenty of accommodation for another 
goest; and that, you know, will settie the matter, so there will be 
Bo more room for misunderstanding on anybody's part." 

''There is no chance of any misunderstanding between Walter 
and myself," said Grace, rather dryly, and with a little flush. 

'' Which is as much as to say," observed Philippa, laughing, '* that 
yon two young people have arranged your own affairs together, and 
are quite independent of the interference of anybody ; but nobody *' 
•-^luid here she patted Grace's cheek with her f an — ** is going to inter- 
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fere, my dear ; so yoa need not become a fretf ul porcupine all of a 
Budden and shoot your quills at us." 

" I am sare that Mr. Roscoe, for one, will be certainly glad to bear 
of tbe matter," remarked Agnes, gravely. 

''And so am I," put in Fbilippa, quickly; neitber sister conld 
ever confess ber acquaintance witb Mr. Boscoe's views and opin- 
ions vitbont tbe otber claiming to bave an eqaal knowledge of tbem. 

" He always liked Mr. Sinclair," continued Agnes, ignoring tbe in- 
terruption, " and tbe circumstance that bis fatber was such a friend 
of tbe yonng man's fatber, tbougb animportant in itself, serves to 
knit tbe wbole tbing togetber very pleasantly." 

In tbis, bowever, Agnes was not altogetber correct, to judge by a 
conversation wbicb was at tbat very moment going on in tbe smok- 
ing-room between tbe two brotbers. Ferbaps it was only by con- 
trast witb tbe good spirits of tbe rest, bat Mr. Riebard bad been even 
more silent and gloomy tban usoal during tbe dinner, and bad con- 
fined bis conversation cbiefly to monosyllables ; and even under tbe 
consolation of tobacco be bore a very depressed and melancboly air. 

'' I am really very sorry for you, Dick," said bis brotber, in a sym- 
patbetic tone very unusual to bim ; " I am sorry to see yoa taking 
your disappointment so to beart ; but yoa must see as plainly as I do 
tbat tbe ad vice I gave to you tbis moming was tbrown away. Matters 
bave taken quite a different tum — ^indeed we were going altogetber 
upon false ground — ^and we sball now bave to give tbe wbole tbing 
up." Riebard groaned, and put bis band before bis eyes, as if to 
sbield tbem f rom tbe otber's gaze. '' Upon my life, I'm asbamed of 
you. Dick," tbe otber went on, disdainfuDy, " tbat a man of your ex- 
perience of life sbould take on so about a girl, as if tbere was only 
one in tbe world." 

" Tbere is only one in tbe world for me," returned Ricbard, pas- 
sionately. 

'* Tben you will be so good as to consider ber out of tbe world," 
observed tbe otber, peremptorily,''a8 dead as Cberibert; sbe is dead 
to you from tbis moment, and tbere's an end of it I will jast show 
you bow tbe matter Stands." 

*' It is unnecessary," replied Riebard, in boarse low tones. 

" Never mind, I'H State tbe, case, so tbat tbere sball be no more 
mistakes about it." He stood up witb. a buge cigar in bis moiith 
and bis back to tbe fire (as old Josb used to stand wben be was, sei- 
ting him to rigbts), wbile bis brotber sucked at bis pipe, witb, bis 
eyes fized on tbe carpet " We must bave tbe girl mamed to some- 
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body, and as soon as possible. When Cheribert broke bis neck I 
tbougbt there was a good chance for yoa, and, as you know, gave 
you my best advice bow to take advantage of it. It would bave 
been more agreeable to tne, of course, tbat you sbould bave bad 
ber tban any one eise ; bat it seems tbe yoang lady bad already made 
ber cboice of a man tbat was alive and well." He put tbe last word 
in witb a sligbt stress npon it, as tboagb be would bave said, ** Not 
a fellow like you, witb one leg in tbe grave." '*That belüg so, 
your hope is gone; we — or I, if you prefer plain-speaking, and I 
don't see wby tbere sbould be any concealment aboüt tbe matter — 
cannot afford to wait any longer for tbe cbapter of accidents, wbicb, 
indeed, is mucb more likely to turn out against you than in your 
f avor, and I mean to bring tbings to a bead as soon as possible. Sin- 
clair will be bere to-morrow, under tbis very roof, and bere he will 
stay until tbey are married. Tbat is aä sure as death. Come, be a 
reasonable man ; you must surely know tbat you bave not a sbadow 
of a chance against bim." 

'* I know it," answered tbe otber, despairingly ; " and if I had a 
chance I would not take it — ^not against Atm." 

" Well, I care nothing about tbe sentimental aspects of tbe ques- 
tion ; but I am glad, at all events, you bave arrived at such a sensible 
conclusion." 

" I bave got a letter for bim," went on Bichard, gloomily, and like 
one speaking to himself ratber than to another, " intrusted to my 
Lands by bis father only a few hours before he was murdered." 

'^Murdered, was bei" said Edward, witb a little start and some 
show of interest. " How did tbat come about ?" 

" It is a shocking story, and I cannot teil it to you just now," re- 
plied tbe other, again placing bis bands before bis eyes, witb a shud- 
der, as though be would bave shut out some terrible scene. ^* But 
ivben we parted be gave me a little packet for bis son, which be said 
was of great importance." 

"And what was in it?" 

" It was sealed up ; but if it had not been so, I sbould not bave 
dreamed of prying into poor Sinclair's secrets. It was a sacred trust." 
Well, youVe still got it, I suppose ?" 

Yes, but not bere. I did not like to carry it about with me in 
jny wild and wandering lif e, but lef t it in safe custody with one on 
wbom I could rely," 

"In America?" 

" Yes. I am asbamed to say tbat when I got your summons I 
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foi^ot all aboQt the packet Not, perhaps, that I shoald have sent 
for it in any case, since the lad whom it concerned was more likelj 
to be there thaa here. Bat now, of coarse, I shall send for it at 
once," 

** Quite right. Bat, if yon will be gaided by me, I woald say 
Dothing aboot it tili it comes." 

'^ Why not ?" inqaired Richard, looking up at bis broiher with a 
quick, suspicions glance. 

'* Well, if it happens to be lost, you see, it will be a great disap- 
pointment to him, for which he will natnrally blame you. If he gets 
it, well and good ; and if he does not get it, and if he does notknow 
of it, it will not trouble him." 

'^ I have already told Miss Grace that I have been intrusted with 
it." 

"That is as good — or bad — as telling ^m," replied the otber, 
sbarply ; " it is amazing to me how a man who knows that he is 
naturally indiscreet sbould not keep a better gnard over bis tongae." 

** Or, before speaking, consult some shrewd adviser who has no 
interests of bis own to serve," observed Richard, dryly. 

" That, of course, would be better still," was the cool rejoinder. 

" I think you must admit that the person to whom you refer has 
roanaged matters more successfally for you of late than yoa ever did 
for yourself." • 

" It seems so to you, no doubt ; and yet I wish to Heaven that I 
had never accepted your invitation to come to Halswater." 

" Do you ? You prefer potted-beef to the flesh-pots of Egypt, 
and a tent-bed to a spring mattress, eh f It's a queer taste. Well, 
I am sorry I can't offer you a squaw and a wigwam ; but you see it 
can't be done." 

'* You were giving me some advice abont keeping gnard npon my 
tongne just now, Edward," answered the other, hoarsely ; **' I wonld 
remind you to keep yours in check." 

"Tut, tut, you flame up as quickly as a prairie-fire. Dick. It 
would be a bad thing for both of us — but much worse for you — if 
we were to quarrel. I.was wrong to poke fun at you, of conrse; 
bat once the thing was manifestly over and gone — done with — ^I 
tbought you would not be so thin-skinned. It is absolntely necessary, 
however, my dear f ellow, that you sbould understand it is done with. 
It will not do for you to remain here in the same house with tfais 
young couple, and let thera perceive that you have a hankering to 
cut the bridegroom's throat. It is necessary that the course of true 
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love Bbould, in this case, notonly ran smooth, but quickly and with- 
out distraction. If yoa have any doabt of yoar own self-command 
I will send you to some warm place — not to the devil, as some peo- 
ple would, bat to the Isle of Wight or Torqaay — ^for the recovery of 
yoar health, f or a month or two ; then, when they are married and 
scttled, yoa coald come back again." 

" No, no," pleaded the otber, passionately ; " let me be with her as 
long as I can ; it won't be long in any case. I give yoa my word of 
honor that neither of them shall ever guess — " 

" Take a drop of brandy, Dick/' said bis brother, poaring him oat 
a wineglassfal, and looking at him, as he sat speechless and breath- 
less, with genaine interest. The recollection had come into bis mind 
of a somewhat similar scene with bis old partner " Josh," to whom 
be hadadministered the same remedy. The parallel, however, was 
not complete ; thei'e was nothing the matter, in the case of bis pres- 
ent patient, with the heart itself, bat only that its emotion had over- 
powered him. 

*' Don't let as talk aboüt this matter any more, my good fellow," 
be continaed, soothingly ; *' yoar word is passed, and I can rely on 
yoa." 

Grace's first act, on finding berself alone that night, was to finish 
Ler letter to Mrs. Lindon ; its conclasion, it need scarcely be said, 
was different from that she had proposed to herseif a few bonrs ago, 
and declined that lady's invitation to visit her. There would be a 
gaest at home (thoagb she did not give that as her excuse), whom 
she would not have left for many Mrs. Lindons. 

Rip was always accustomed to sleep in bis young mistress's bou- 
doir, bat on this occasion he changed bis quarters ; she took his wool- 
lined basket into her own room, and as he lay there hanting for 
sweetmarts in his dreams — and with quite as mach chance of catch- 
ing one as when awake — she sat far into the night regarding him with 
tender eyes, and thinking of bim who had once saved her life at haz- 
ard of bis own. Bat not of him alone. More than once the tender- 
ness was dissolved in tears, and then it was not with Walter Sinclair 
that her thoaghts were occapied, bat with that other, who had also 
been her lover, and on whom cruel death had laid its sudden band 
in his yoath and strength. Never more would bis blythe voice glad- 
den human ear, nor his comeliness delight the eyes of all who bebeld it ! 
It is only a very few of ns whose life affects " the gayety of nations," 
bat it might be truly said of Lord Cheribert that into whatever Com- 
pany he carae he had brought gayety with him. Moreover, to Grace 
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^ at least he had disclosed a4)eart tender and tnie, and capable of noble 
deeds (thoagh, alas ! thev bad never been accompÜBhed), and of gen- 
erous thonghts, whicb, ]et us faope, did not perish with bim. What 
bad become of them, she wondered, ber mind straying into unaccna- 
tomed fields of tbougbt — and of him ? 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A WELCOME. 



Even tfae next morning, wben those dark tbougbts of Deatb coold 
probably bave been swept away by tbe Light that was to bring love 
with it — for she knew that Walter was to be asked to the Hall that 
day — they were fated to still reraain with her; for, before his arriv-al, 
she reeeived a letter from Mr. Allerton, of which Lord Oheribert^s 
death was the key-note. 

^^ I have had no time to write to you of late, dear Grace, nor even 
the heart to write. I have, of coarse, been overwhelmed with basi- 
ness in connection with poor Lord Cheribert^s affairs, bat his loss it- 
seif is what has still more occnpied it. If I had not been a'witness 
to his poor father's misery, I might have written. I have grieved 
for the lad as if he had been my own son. I liked him exceedingly, 
and there was another reason, of which I cannot forbear to speak, 
why my sympathies were enlisted in his fntnre: his heart was de- 
voted to one whom I love even better. I have no reason to suppose 
that his attachment was returned — I hope now that it was not so — 
but I know that he was a great favorite of yours, and that you es- 
teemed his noble nature, and perceived those great merits in him of 
which f ew persons, save yon and me, were cognizant I confess that 
I had looked forward to a time wben you and he — But, alas! *a]l 
these things have ceased to be,' and it is worse than useless to dwell 
upon them ; but I know that there is ät least one genuine mourner 
for him beside myself and his father. As regards the latter, his fate 
is an awf ul lesson to us to be patient with the erring, ' especially 
with those of our own household.' His wretchedness wrings my 
heart. I do not, however, write these lines, dear Grace, to raake yoa 
sorrowf al. I would rather remind yon that it is not intended that 
any loss which Providence inflicts upon us should permanently sad- 
den our lives, and least of all wben, as in your case, they are but be^ 
ginning." 
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. It was a characteristic letter throughoat; a carions blending of 
kindness and good-sense, of Christiaa teachiog and the wisdom of 
this World. Grace read' it with remorse, for though its expressions 
of regret came home to her everj one, sbe was conscions of being in 
an altogether different frame of mind from that in which the writ- 
er expected to find her. How could it be otherwise, when she was 
aboat to meet the man of her choice, for the first time, in that ac- 
knowledged relation? She feit that she would be a hypocrite and a 
dissemblßr if she did not write that very day to enlighten the good 
lawyer as to the real state of the case. 

Mr. Roscoe had been commissioned by Agnes to send a letter by 
liand to Dale £nd that morning, to invite Walter to, exchange bis 
qaarters at the Angler's Rest for a lodging in the cottage, and that 
young gentleman did not take long in settling bis very moderate 
bill and packing bis portmanteau. There was a phrase in the let- 
ter which, though not remarkable for grace of expression, made him 
think more highly of the writer than he had hitherto done, though, 
as we know, he had always seemed more sensible of bis merits than 
thcy deserved. 

'' We shall all be glad to see you again," he wrote, " and one of 
OS (I think, between ourselves) particularly so." It was a little pre- 
cipitating matters, perhaps, bat Mr. Roscoe was personally interested 
in the d^nouement of this idyll, and, as he expressed it to himself, 
was not going to let there be any shilly-shallying about it, so far as 
he was concerned. 

It so happened that Grace took her walk by the lake-side that 
morning, and raeeting the dog-cart with Mr. Atkinson and Walter in 
it, the former was directed to drive on to the Hall (which he did 
vrith bis tongae in bis cheek, and a world of cunning enjoyment in 
his eyes), and the latter got out and accompanied Grace home on 
f oot : an equivalent in the way of pnblic notice, as far as mine host 
of the Angler's Rest was concerned, to the publicatioa of their banns 
in the parish chnrch. The young couple, however, never wasted a 
thought on this — though public notice was just then the last thing 
they desired — but pursued their way with happy hearts and the most 
perfect, natural understanding. 

'* Agnes and Philippa have been both so kind,'' murmured the 
young lady, apropos de bottes, as it would have seemed to most ears. 

" And I must say Roscoe has expressed himself in a very friendly 
way, my darling," returned Walter in the same dove-like tones, and 
without the sligbtest difficulty in detecting her meaning. 
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What a walk that was by the crisp and sparkling lake in tbe late 
aatumn morning ! For thera it had no touch of winter, and in the 
dark and wintry days that feil npon them — ^but of whose advent they 
had no sospicion, for we are speaking not of the cbanges of tbe sea- 
8ons, bat of tbe cold and gloora that was fated to im bitter tbeir near 
futare — it recorred to tbeir memories again and again witb sad dis- 
tinctness. Tbere was no need for tbe one to woo or tbe otber to be 
wooed ; tbeir bearts were wedded already. They were in paradise, 
and dreamed not of tbe flaming sword that was to drive them out of 
it. Tbeir talk woald not, perbaps, have been very interesting to the 
Outsider, bot to tbemselves every syllable was sweet as tbe boney of 
Hybla. Wben we are reading our own verses aloud, says a great 
poetess, ^* tbe cbariot-wbeels jar in the gates throogh which we dme 
them f orth/' and sometbing of tbe sort takes place in love language ;' 
biit tbe Speakers are anconscious of it — nay, its very imperfections, 
tbe breaks and stops, tbe balf-finisbed sentences (ciosed perbaps by 
a kiss), the wild and wandering vows that love, in its intoxication, 
dictates, seem eloqoence itself to them. 

As they now moved slowly bomeward (not arm in arm, for some- 
bow Walter's arm had strayed round Grace's waist) another couple 
watched them f rom an elevation of tbe road that intervened between 
them and the Hall. They were not outwardly so demonstrative in 
tbeir attachment to one another, bat to judge by tbeir conversatioo, 
were, nQvertbeless, on very familiär terms. 

" There come the two turtle-doves," observed Mr. Roscoe (for it 
was he and Fhilippa) ; ^' I am glad to see that they are billing and 
cooing already. If * bappy's the wooing that's not long a doing,* 
they will have sometbing to be congratnlated upon." 

" I hope so, indeed," sighed Fhilippa, " though even then I don*t 
see the end of our own trouble." 

" It will be a very satisfactory event in itself, at all events," ob- 
served her companion. 

** You mean in a pecuniary point of view, I suppose,'' retumed 
Fhilippa, gloomily. '* I sometimes wish that there was no snchtbing 
as money." 

" If you add * or the want of it,' I will agree witb you," respönded 
her companion, dryly. " But tbeir marriage will do mach for us, I 
hope. It will certainly be one of two obstacles reraoved from our 
path." 

" But bow far tbe lesser one," remarked Fhilippa, witb such a deep- 
drawn sigh that it seemed almost like a groan of despair. 
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"That is true enongb," he answered, with knitted brow; " but it is 
not you, remember, who suffer from Agnes, as I do. You are not 
pestered with her itnportonities and her impatience. She does not 
overwhelm you with her unwelcome attentions ; inde^d," he added, 
with his grimmest smile, "yoa sßem of late to be more free from any- 
thing of the sort than ever." 

'' It niay be a laughing matter to you, but not to me, Edward,** 
she answered, angrily. '* You don't know what a woman feels who 
is sitnated as I am ; and it seems to me that you don't much care/' 

" Nay, nay, do not say that, my dear," he repHed, in his most hon- 
eyed tone ; " I feel for you very much." 

" To see her coming between me and you," continued Philippa, 
vehemently, and without taking notice of this blandishment, ^^ as 
though she had a right to do it, drives me half frantic ; to have to 
set a guard all day upon lip and eye, lest word or glance should be- 
tray me to her, is not only irksome to me to the last degree, but hu- 
miliating. I give you fair waming that I can't stand it much longer." 

She was looking straight before her, and did not see the scowl 
that darkened her companion's face ; for an instant he wore the look 
of a demon ; it vanished, however, as quickly as it came, and when 
he spoke it was in the same calm, persuasive voice — though with per- 
haps a little more firmness in it — that had served his turn so often. 

'' My dear Philippa, you seem to have forgotten that this apnoy- 
ance, of which you not unnaturally complain, was foreseen by us from 
the first. You made np your mind, you said, to bear it. Ünder 
other circumstances we might even have had to bear it longer; I 
need hardly remind you how that necessity was put an end to." 

" Great Heaven ! how can you speak of it ?" cried Philippa, with 
a low piteous cry. Her face had grown ghastly white to the very 
Hps, and her eyes expressed an unspeakable horror. " You promised 
me you never, never would !" 

" Pardon me, my dear, I had forgotten," he murmured, penitently ; 
'' I should not have done it" 

But the while she hid her face in her hands and sobbed hysteri- 
cally, the expression on his own was by no means one of penitence. 
It was, on the contrary, one of satisfaction, and could it have been 
translated into words would have run, " Now I have given her some- 
thing to think about, which will prevent her dwelling upon these little 
inconveniences for some time to come." And indeed it seeroed he 
had, for not a word more did she say conceming them, while the 
young couple drew nearer and nearer. 

is 
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*^Dry your eyea," whispered Mr. Boscoe, sharply and saddenly, 
*' Agnes is foUowing us." 

Tbis precantion Pbilippa had hitherto neglected to take. Perhaps 
sbe had concladed tbat tbere was no necessity for it, since Grace 
might naturally enough bave ascribed ber emotion (for Pbilippa, nn- 
like ber eider sister, was very emotional) to pleasnre at seeing her 
with ber lover ; bnt sbe took it now, and, af ter pressing her handker- 
cbief to her eyes, flattered it in the wind, as tboagb sbe had only 
taken it out in sign of pleasure to the bappy pair. 

Tben sbe greeted Walter effusively. '* So glad to see yoa again 
among us, Mr. Sinclair,'' and kissed Grace« 

Tben Agnes joioed tbem with a sroile on ber face, bnt not with- 
oat an expression on it also tbat betrayed tbe recent presence of a 
frown. 

, '' I had hoped to be tbe first to bid yoa welcome to Halswater," 
sbe Said, '* bat I perceive tbat I bave beea anticipated." 

By whom was made clear enoagh by tbe angry glance sbe cast at 
Pbilippa. 

Before tbat lady coald make what woald bave probably been no 
very conciliatory rejoinder, Mr. Roscoe Struck in, ' 

'' We bappened to be Walking tbis way," be observed, apologeti- 
cally. 

Tbat use of tbe plaral pronoan, associating, as it did, bimself with 
Pbilippa, overcame tbe sligbt self-restraint tbat Agnes was pntting 
apon berself. '^ I was not referring to yoa, Mr. Roscoe," sbe replied ; 
" yoa are not tbe master of tbe Hall, and tberef ore not in a position 
to weldome any of its gaests." 

" Yoa are extremely rade and very offensive, Agnes," exclaimed 
Pbilippa, foriously. 

" Husb, basb 1" said Mr. Roscoe, reprovingly ; " you are wron^ 
Miss Pbilippa, to speak so to your sister, and Miss Agnes is perfectly 
rigbt. I must bave seemed to ber, no doubt — tbougb sbe was mia- 
taken in so tbinking — to bave taken too mach apon my8elf;"andhe 
removed bis bat and bowed to Agnes. 

Her face was a spectacle ; it was evident tbat sbe bitterly regretted 
baving lost her temper, bat tbat the presence of Pbilippa prevented 
ber from acknowledging it To bave thus bumiliated Abr. Roscoe 
was pain and grief to her, bat sbe coald not bnmiliate berself by say> 
ing so ; sbe looked as though sbe coald bave bitten her tongae out. 
It was an unpleasant quarter of a minute for everybody. 

Even Walter Sinclair feit tbat there were crumpled rose leavos — 
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not to say serpents — in the paradise he had pictnred himself as being 
about to enter. 

" It is beautifal weather for tbe end of October," he observed, with 
ladicroas inappositeness ; bat as any stick does to beat a dog with, so 
any remark in circamstances of painf al embarrassment is seized upon 
and made use of as a waj out of it. 

The whole partj began talking of antamn tints as though they 
were peripatetic landscape-painters, and had come down to illastrate 
the neighborhood. 

Bat in one heart there was such a passion at work — ^wild rage and 
crael bäte, and wounded pride, and passionate desire to be even with 
the caase of bis hnmiliation — that, if it conld have been laid bare to 
the eyes of her companions, woald have frozen the well-meant plati- 
tndes apon their Ups with the horror of it. 

" Philippa is right," mattered Edward Roscoe to himself, with a 
f rightf ul oath, *' this State of things shall not go on mach longer.'* 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

AT LÜNCH. 



On arriving at the Hall, Mr. Roscoe at once took Walter to bis 
qnarters at the cottage ; he made some excase aboat wishing bim to 
take choice of one of two bedrooms, bot bis real reason was to intro- 
dace bim to Richard. 

Since bis brother had been fool enough (as he expressed it to him- 
self) to fall over head and ears in love with the girl, he thoaght it 
dangeroas that he shoald have bis first n;ieeting with her accepted 
swain in the yoang lady's presenoe ; he had confidence in Ricbard's 
word, bat not in bis self-command. He almost feared that he might 
exhibit some sort of antagonism to the yoang fellow even as it was. 
It was, however, a groandless apprehension. So far from showing 
dislike or embarrassment, Richard received the newly anived gaest. 
with an excess of friendliness. 

'' I am glad, indeed,'* he said, " to take the band of your father's 
son ; it is a pleasnre to which I have long looked f orward, bat which 
I began to fear I was never again to experience." 

" You knew him well, I know," retorned Walter, with reciprocal 
warmth. 

'' He was the dearest f riend I ever had,'' was the other's earnest 
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reply, '* and tbe besf He scanned the young fellow f rom head to feet 
with curious interest. " I see a likeoess in you, stronger than when 
last I saw yon as a boy, and yet not a strong one. He might have 
been in youtb wbat yon are ; but I only knew bim in bis later years. 
Not tbat be was an old man, far f rom it ; nor bad fatigae and priva- 
tion — ^tboQgb be bad endured tbem to tbe nttermost — weakened bis 
great strengtb." 

''Yes, be was very strong; and also, as I bave beard, a most extraor- 
dinary mnner," said Walter. 

*' Yes, yes," answered tbe otber, bastily ; tben added, as if to bim- 
seif, " Great Heaven, tbis is borrible !" and sank into a cbair, witb 
stony eyes and bloodless face. 

"My brotber is not very well just now," observed Mr. Roscoe; 
''tbe least emotion excites bim strongly. I warned yon of tbis, 
yon know, Riebard," be continaed, in an earnest, almost menacing 
tone. 

'' No, no, it is not /Aa^," answered Riebard, vebemently. " It is 
sometbing of wbicb yon know notbing, bat wbicb it bebooves Walter 
Sinclair to know. Leave us alone togetber, Edward." Tben, as bis 
brotber sbook bis bead and f rowned, be added, \^ it is about bis fa- 
tber, and bis ears alone must bear it." 

" Tben yon can speak witb bim anotber time," said Edward, de- 
cisively ; ** it will utterly npset you to do so now. Besides, tbere is 
tbe luncbeon-bell, and it woald be bad manners to detain Mr. Sin- 
clair from bis bostess just after be bas arrived. You know wbat a 
stickler sbe is about sucb matters." 

Walter bad already bad an experience of it, and at once bastened 
to take Mr. Roscoe's view of tbe matter. 

" Notbing will give me greater pleasure," be said to Riebard, gen- 
tly, " tban to speak witb you about my fatber ; but, as your brotber 
says, perbaps it will be better to wait for a more favorable oppor- 
tunity." 

Riebard scarcely seemed to bear wbat tbe otber was saying. " He 
would talk of you by tbe bour," be said, as if buried in reminiscence. 
'' ' My poor lad tbat I sball never see again,' be used to call you. And 
be never did — be never did." Tbe speaker's cbin feil forward on bis 
breast, and be said no more. 

" Come," said Mr. Roscoe, taking tbe young man by tbe arm, " let 
US leave my brotber alone for a little. He is doing bimself barm by 
all tbis talk." Tben, as tbey walked away togetber, he told bis com^ 
panion bow tender-bearted bis brotber was (" it runs in our family," 
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he Said, *' but I have more self-restraint "), and how greatly attached 
he had been to Walter's father. *' Nevertheless, my brother only knew 
hitn (as he told you) in his later years, dnring which, as I hear, you 
had DO communication with your father." 

'' Tbat is qaite trne/' sighed the yoang man, " I never saw him, nor 
heard of him, after he started to hunt in the prairie, tili I got tidings 
of his death. He was killed by the Indiana." 

'* So I understand," said Mr. Roscoe, a little dryly f or a member of 
snch a tender-hearted family. *' Yonder are the ladies waiting for us, 
and also for their luncheon. I have noticed that the fair sex do not 
mind how late their guests are for dinner, bnt are very particular 
about the mid-day meal. It is doubtless because they are always tak- 
ing little sips and snacks in the aftemoon, and have no real appetite 
for the other." 

To look at Mr. Roscoe's smiling face, however, as it inet those of 
his hostesses, yon would have imagined he had just been passing a 
ealogium npon all womankind. Nor were they backward in recip- 
rocating his apparent chivalry. Agnes dowered him with an espe- 
cially gracious look, as if anxious to naake amends for her late out- 
break ; Philippa smiled on him with satisfaction at the remembrance 
of that passage of arms, which she well knew, moreover, that he 
had not forgotten ; and Grace was rädiant, though it was trne not so 
much on his account as on that of the guest he had brought with 
him. 

*' Where is Mr. Richard ?" inquired Agnes, as they sat down to 
table. 

And before even Mr. Roscoe's ready tongne could f rame an excnse 
for his brother's absence, Mr. Richard himself made his appearance. 
Every trace of his recent emotion had disappeared. Bis face, too, 
was pleasant and smiling ; though to an observant eye (and tbere 
was one upon him) his cheerfulness might have seemed a little 
feigned. 

** I am glad to see you looking so much better, Mr. Richard," 
said Agnes ; " now our little family circle is quite complete." She 
glanced at Mr. Roscoe for approval, for the word " family " had been 
put in to please him — partly as a compliment to himself and his 
brother, partly to carry out his views as respected Grace and Walter, 

'* It will certainly not be the fault of our hostess," that gentleman 
returned, earnestly, " if it is not a happy one, and all does not go as 
merrily as a marriage-bell." 

If a certain lawyer had been there, who was aequainted with the 
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circamstances, he woold probably have mannared to himself, " Wbat 
an infernal sconndrel !" bat that individnal was not present, and 
' all who were seemed to receive the obsenration in a proper spirit. 
Corioasly enoagh, however, the conversation preaently reverted to 
him. 

'* Have 70a Seen Mr. Allerton lately f inqaired Philippa of Walter. 

^' Yes ; I saw him jast before my departare f rom town, and he 
charged me with many kind messages to yoa ladies, which, except as 
to their general parport, I am very mach afraid I have forgotten." 

'^ Yoa had soraething eise to think aboat, I dare say," sidd Agnes, 
with another conciliatory glance at Mr. Roscoe. 

" Or perhaps it was jealonsy," observed Philippa, with a sly lock 
at Grace ; ** some people don't like to give tender messages to ladies 
which have^been intrusted to them by others. Not that I feel the 
Omission very poignantly on my own accoant," she added, '^ for my 
experience of Mr. Allerton is far from tender. In bis character of 
triistee I find him very hard.'' Here she saddenly flashed ap, and 
came to a fall stop. Mr. Boscoe had (I grieve to say it of one gen- 
erally so polite to ladies) given her a kick ander the table. 

" I cannot say that of him," remarked Agnes, coldly. '* He always 
seems to me to exercise a very proper pradence." 

Mr. Roscoe's face grew livid ; Agnes, perhaps parposely, was look- 
ing elsewhere and did not perceive it. *' Yoa are a great friend of 
Mr. Allerton's, I believe, Mr. Sinclair," she continaed. 

*'He has been very kind to me, at all events," responded the 
yoang man, warmly. '* Indeed I owe him a great deal, for, thanks 
to bis good Offices, when my Camberland holiday is over, a position 
has been offered me in a certain firm, better than one so inexperi- 
enced as myself coald have hoped for." 

'^ That is very good news," observed Mr. Roscoe ; and he spoke as 
if he meant it, as indeed he did, for the tidings snited well with his 
own plans. 

*' Bat at present, Mr. Sinclair," pat in Agnes, gracioasly, '' yoa will 
have nothing to do, I trast, bat to enjoy yoarself." 

She really liked the yoang fellow, bat was also very desiroas to 
efface from his mind the impression which her condact of the morn- 
ing had only too probably made apon it 

^* Indeed, Miss Tremenhere, with the recollection of yoar late river 
home in my mind," he answered, gratefally, '' I can imagine nothing 
bat happiness ander yoar roof." 

Walter meant what he said, bat his words to those present, and 
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wbo knew bow life went on at Halswater, must bave seemed, indeed, 
a Strange stretch of fancy. There was a sudden silence, which he 
naturally attributed to anotber cause. '* I do not forget, bowever/'I 
be continued witb feeling, "tbat at Elm Place yoa bad a guest 
wbom we sball all miss bere." 

" Yes, poor Lord Cberibert," said Agnes ; " bow affable be was, 
was be not?" Sbe was not generally so maladroit in ber observa- 
tions, but sbe was in a bnrry to say sometbing. 

^*' So fall of bigb spirits I sbould ratber call bim," observed Phil- 
ippa, decisively. " One never remembered tbat be was a lord at 
all." 

Tbis was not quite trne, as regarded berself ; f or indeed sbe bad 
never forgotten tbe fact, wbicb gave ber an. unreasonable pleasure, 
f or a Single instant ; bat to **' wipe ber sister's eye," as Mr. Roscoe 
called it, was a temptation sbe conld never resist. Agnes bit ber 
lip, angry witb berself at ber mistake, and f arious witb ber reprover. 

XJnbappily, tbougb be did not intend it, Mr. Boscoe's next Obser- 
vation followed Pbilippa^s ]ead. 

'* Yes ; one forgot bis rank," be said, ^' in bis attractive qaalities ; 
one called bim 'Cberibert' from tbe first; be was a capital fellow 
all round ; it was a pity, bowever, tbat bis great fortune went to tbe 
dogs, or ratber to tbe borses." 

" Otber people waste tbeir money quite as foolisbly," observed 
Agnes, dryly, *' tbougb not on tbe same follies." 

. Again came tbat livid look on Mr. Roscoe's face wbicb bad over- 
spread it by tbe lake-side tbat morning. If ever an angry woman 
conld be wamed, it sbould bave bad a warning in it. 

" For my part," said Grace, speaking for tbe first time, and witb 
snppressed feeling, '^ I sball never tbink of Lord Cheribert's follies. 
He bad many and great temptations to wbicb otbers are not exposed. 
His faults were on tbe surface ; few kinder, nay, even nobler bearts 
tban bis ever beat in a bunian breast." 

^* In tbat I must entirely agree witb you," said Walter, earnestly ; 
" and if be bad lived be would bave proved it." 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 



RIOHABD*S 8T0RT. 



Thsrb was something — ^^there is always a somethiDg" — on 
Grace^s miDd, beside the happineas which wellnigh fiUed it, in the 
conscioQsness that it behoo?ed her to write to Mr. AllertOD to teil 
him of her eogagement. 

Her correspondence with him had been hitherto always of a pleas- 
ant kindy bot she foresaw that what she had now to say would be 
far from pleasing to him. She liked the old lawyer very mach — 
more perhaps than any one in the world with one exception — bat 
she kaew bis weakoess. He was liberal even to maoificence with 
bis own moDey; qaite understood that the only trae valae of it 
lay in its power of doing good; bat he set too great störe npon it 
when it belonged to other people. Half bis life had been passed in 
the endeavor to make men come by their own, or to prevent what 
was theirs falling into other hands. Money was a sacred trast with 
him. If she had understood Mr. Allerton's real opinion of her 
sisters, and especially of Mr. Boscoe, she wonld have pictnred to 
herseif a far more vehement Opposition; bat, even as it was, she 
knew that he woald oppose her views. She did not fear that he 
wonld offer any personal objection — ^indeed, how eauld he, or for 
that matter conld any one eise ? — bat she feit that he woald object 
to the pecuniary loss she woald sustain by becoming Walter's wife. 
She had told Walter that the galf between them was neither so 
wide nor so deep as he had imagined ; and he had nnderstood her, 
as she knew (and meant him so to anderstand it), in the literal 
sense of her words. She had in reality referred to her indifference to 
the disparity of f ortane between them ; what he had imagined her to 
convey was that that disparity was not so very great ; he was prob- 
ably unaware that through her marriage with him she wonld for- 
feit her claim to an immense fortane ; that nothing, in fact, woald 
remain to her bat the money she had saved since her father's death 
— much of which had gooe in charity — and the £10,000 he had 
left to her, let her marry whom she might To what is called a 
chivalroas mind — bat she knew it was not trae chivalry ; to a qaix- 
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otic mind, theo, sach as she feaied that of Walter to be, the knowl- 
edge of all this might be fatal to bis hopes. Sbe feit that the 
longer it was delayed the better : that every day they passed in each 
other's society woold make him more and more her own, and render 
it more difScalt for him*to give her up. The wisdom of the ser. 
pent and the harmlessness of the dove (or the love-bird) combiaed 
to prevent her communicating at present with Mr. Allerton, and 
she therefore forbore to do it. She had no fear of any one eise 
telliog him her secret. She was not so simple bat that she per- 
ceived her sisters were very willing, for their own sakes, that she 
shonld marry Walter, and woald certainly do nothing to obstract it ; 
and she blessed them for their greed. 

In the mean time she had never been so happy. 

" Love took up the glass of Time and tarned it in bis glowing hands ; 
Every moment, Hghtly shaken, ran itself in golden sands." 

If dear papa coold have only known her Walter and witnessed her 
happinessy was the only picture her imagination couid form of an 
increase of bliss. 

" Many an evening by the watero (where, thank Heaven, were no ships) 
Did their spirits meet together at the touching of the ups.*' 

The loneliness of Halswater made it an admirable locality for such 
proceedings, and Walter Sinclair was no laggard in love ; never was 
an engaged yonng coaple more completely left to their own devices 
than they were. Walter was a persona grata to every one, even in- 
clading Richard Roscoe. They might have noticed, indeed (bat they 
noticed nothing) that he avoided them, when together, with even a 
greater consideration than did the rest of the hoiisehold, and that he 
shrank still more from meeting Grace alone ; but he not only culti- 
vated Walter's society, but showed a particalar kindness for the young^ 
fellow. 

It was many days, however, before he made that revelation he had 
promised him on their first acquaintance, respecting bis connection 
with bis father. 

The three men had been , smoking together at the cottage one 
night, as their cnstom was, after they had bidden good-night to the 
ladies, and Edward Roscoe, feeling tired, had gone to bis own room. 
There had ensaed a long silence between the two who remained — 
Walter's thoaghts, as usual, being occupied with Grace, while the 
other, as he slowly expelled the smoke from bis lips^ regarded bis 
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companion with earnest eyes, and an ezpression which it wonld have 
been difScult to analyze, for it was inade ap of varioas enaotiona, 
and some of them antagonisüc to one another — ^tenderness, remorse, 
and jealousy. 

** Walter, my lad," be presently said, in low, grare tones, " I bope 
we sball always be good friends, wbatever bappens." 

" I bope 80, indeed, Mr. Riebard," replied the yonng fellow, witb a 
natural sarprise. " On my aide, at least, it must always be so ; not 
only on your own accoant, bnt becaase yoa were my fatber's friend. 
I trust tbere is no reason wby yoa sboald look forward, on yonr 
part, to any alteration in your f eelings towards myself." 

** Tbere will be no alteration ; no," answered tbe otber witb a heavy 
sigb. *' You will never do any barm to me more tban yoa ba^e al- 
ready done." 

"And tbat is none," returned Walter, witb a ligbt langb, '^so I 
tbink our f riendsbip is secare." 

He bad not tbe least idea to wbat tbe otber bad alluded, bat bis 
Strange remark bad made little impression upon bim ; be was not 
easily impressed just now by observations made by any one, save 
one, and ßicbard bad always seemed to bim a queer fellow, wbo lived 
more in tbe past tban tbe present, and wbo bad a way of speaking 
not always quite to tbe parpose. 

" Heaven grant tbat it may be so," continued bis companion, witb 
gentle earnestness, " bat you, at all events, bave sometbing to f orgive 
mey my lad ; for, but for Bicbard Roscoe, yoar poor fatber wonld 
bave been alive tbis moment" 

" Wbat ! Did you kill bim, tben f ' eried Walter, starting from 
bis seat. 

"/ kill bim — /, wbo was bis dearest friend? No; tbougb in 
one sense wonld tbat I bad. From my band be wonld bave wel- 
comed deatb ratber tban — " He broke off witb a sbudder, and tbe 
wbispered words, " Ab, bow can Heaven permit sueb tbings f" 

Walter resumed bis seat, and waited witb patient anxiety for wbat 
migbt be coming. It was obvioasly useless to press bis companion ; 
the difficulty be found in making bis communication at all was only 
too evident. His face was gray and bloodless, and a dew, as of deatb 
itself, bad fallen on it. 

"Tbere are people, Walter," be commenced, slowly, after a long 
paase, " wbo will teil you tbat tbe American Indians are as otber men, 
witb tbe like feelings and emotions as ourselves, open to gratitade 
and moved by tenderness, and wbo can be influenced for good. I 
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have lived amoiig them for years, and can only say that I have never 
Seen such a one. Within my experience they have been all alike — 
treacherons, base, and heartless — and whenever the opportanity is 
ofiered of proving themselves so, incarnate fiends. They have many 
evil passions (as Heaven knows have we too), bat one overmastering 
one, that of cruelty ; a last for barbarity more hellish than ever 
dwelt in a white man's breast This they have not in war-time only, 
but at all times, and directed not necessarily against their enemies 
but against all the haraan race. Yoar father anderstood this thor- 
oughly ; before he became a hanter, yoa know, he was attached as a 
voinnteer to a detachment of the United States army, and this, he 
told me, happened to a little drummer boy of his regiment who 
chanced to fall into the hands of the Apache Indians. He was but 
tbirteen years old and a pretty boy, and he was given over to the ten- 
der mercies of the squaws. Everywhere eise in the world, almost, 
such a captive would have excited pity in the breasts of women. 
These creatures did this : they stripped the child, tied him to a tree, 
and for four hoars sabjected him to every torture which their experi- 
ence told them woald not be fatal to him. Then they took pine knobs, 
and Splitting them in small splinters, Stack them all over his little 
body, tili (as a spectator, a Mexican half-breed, described it) he looked 
like a porcupine, and set fire to them. They yelled and danced at 
bis screams of angaish tili he slowly died." 

'* What a sickening tale !^' exclaimed Walter, with marked disgust. 

" No doubt," replied the other, dryly, " but if such things are so 
bad even to hear of , what must they be to endure ? If Indians so use a 
barmless child, yoa may guess what they are capable of when their 
enemies are in their power ; I say their enemies — though they treat 
belpless women even more devilishly than they treat men. How- 
ever, it was an enemy of theirs with whom my story has to do." 

'* Did my father fall into the power of such fiends ?*' exclaimed 
Walter, excitedly. 

" Listen. Yoar father and I were hunters of the plains for years 
together. He was a man of iron nerve and an excellent shot, but, so 
far as I know, he never took a human life unless his own was threat- 
ened. Many and many a time had we been attacked by these dev- 
ils, and sent them howling to their hell ; but we never sought them 
out, nor even pursued them. He was a quiet man, neither given to 
blood-thirstiness nor revenge. So was I at that time, Heaven knows. 
It is not so now." Then he paused, and poured himself out a glass 
of water ; his hand trembled so violently that he could hardly carry 
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it to his Hps. '^ I cannot speak.of these thiogs as I woald wish to 
do/' he murmured, apologeticall j ; '^ there is a fever in my heart and 
Iq my brain. They make me mad. Tes; he spared many that he 
might have slain, though he well anderstood their natures. We were 
well armed, of course. One night, as we were patting by onr revolv- 
ers, I noticed he had a pistol in his breast -pocket. ^ What is that 
for ?' I asked. ' It is f or myself/ he answered, gravely ; ' if the worst 
shoald come to the worst, I will never fall into Indian hands alive. 
I know them,' he added, significantly. 

" We had had a good season and were returniog to the settlemcnt ; 
we had left the prairie behind as when it became necessary one even- 
ing to cross a river. It was in flood and dangeroos, bat the Sioax 
were aboat as, we knew, and there was better and safer eampiog 
ground on the other side of it. We rode oar horses at the stream, 
bat it proved too strong for as. There were rocks, too, in the river, 
and against one of these I was dashed by the enrrent and anhorsed. 
The animal was carried down the stream, and I myself reached the 
bank with difficnlty ; I was mach braised, and had sprained my an- 
kle. Yoar father, with great exertion, broaght his horse safe to land, 
bat, like myself, at the sacrifice of his weapons ; oar rifles and revolv- 
ers were lost; he had nothing bat his pistol. Our sitaation was 
desperate indeed, for we feit only too certain that we had been 
watched by the Sioax. Had we had oar arms we shoald not have 
f eared them, for they had had experience of their acenracy, and re- 
lied on opportanity alone for destroying as. Worthless thoagh they 
be, these wretches never throw their own lives away. If we had had 
even oar horses we coald have escaped from them ; bat we had bat 
one horse. That they knew, bat not that we were defenceless ; so 
that for the night we were left in peace, bat not to rest I some- 
times think, if we coald have got rest that night, two lives might 
have been saved instead of one. The fatigae exhaasted oar strength. 
At the dawn of day we saw the Sioax ; they had crossed the river, 
doubtless at some ford, and were Coming towards us — some fifty 
moanted men. One held oat a branch of a tree in token of amity. 
Yoar father srailed a bitter smile as he saw it ' They must think 
as in straits indeed,' he said, ' to sappose us willing to trast to their 
good faith.' Then, tarning to me : ^ There is not a moment to be 
lost, Richard. Yoa are lame and cannot run a yard. Yoa mast take 
my horse and ride for Railton ' (the nearest fort). 

*' * What ! and leave yoa to the tender mercies of these hell-hoands?' 
I answered. 
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" * Not so/ he said; ' I bave my pistol, remember ; it is bot death 
at the worst. Moreover, bj taking to tfae scrub yonder, I hope to 
keep ahead of them all, and save my scalp. You, of conrse, mast 
keep to the open. My l^orse is a better one than was ever crossed 
by a Sioux. If yon reach home with a whole skin, you will come 
hack and look for me.' 

" ' But you are throwing away your lif e for mine V I cried. 

" ' Mount and ride, man. Every moment of delay is risking botb 
cur lives.* He helped me onto bis horse — for I was so stiff as well 
as lame that I cöüld hardly move — with bis own band's, and off we 
started, he for the scrub and I for the open. That was the last I 
saw of your father — alive." 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THB STÖRT CONTINUED. 



" Why do you not go on f* inquired Walter, after a long silence, 
which bis companion showed no disposition to break. 

'' There is a reason for it," answered the other, hoarsely ; " it would 
spare botb of ns if I said no more. Nevertheless, you haye a right 
to hear all — if you wish it." 

Walter inclined bis head ; be feit too sick at beart to speak. 

" Well, the good horse saved me f rom the Sioux, as he would have 
saved bis master. They followed me for two days and then gave up 
tbe chase. On the third morning I reached the post, half-dead with 
hunger and fatigue ; but in an bour I was in the saddle again, follow- 
ing my own tracks with five-and-twenty mounted volunteers. The 
fever of my soul sustained me. The thought of your father,. and of 
wbat he had done for me, and of what raight have happened to bim, 
fiUed my veins with fire. I slept at times upon my borse, but the 
men who were with me never lost the trail. Since your father had 
been bound for the same post, and we did not meet with bim, I feit 
pnly too sure that he had not escaped with life. The best that we 
could look for, as I was well convinced, was to find bis dead body, 
with a pistol bullet in it. But, alas ! that was not to be. • We searched 
as well as we could — always, however, moving quickly — tili we came 
upon the scrub which I had seen him enter. To look for bim there 
would have taken too much tirae, and it would be easy to return to 
it The Indians had retired across the river; we found the ford 
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and followed them." Here Riebard Roscoe paased and wiped his 
face, on which a gbastly de^ was gathering. *' Sball I go on ?" be 
marmared. 

''Go on," answered Walter, in tones tbat no oqe wbo knew him 
would bave recognized for bis own ; bis voice was frozen with tbe 
borror tbat bad seized bis companion, tbougb be was ignorant of 
wbat was to come. 

" Tbree iniles or so f rom tbe river we foand wbat bad once been 
a man, and yoar f atber. His bead alone was above tbe earth ; tbe 
rest of bim tbey bad buried standing. His poor limbs were bonnd 
witb Topes. Tbey bad scalped bim ; tbey bad cut off bis ups, bis 
eyelids, bis nose and ears, and bad left bim tben — still alive, as we 
i^terwards discovered — to be driven mad by tbe bot sun beating on 
bis bead, and to be revived for fresb tortares by tbe cool air of tbe 
moming, bell only knows for bow long." 

Walter groaned. 

"A banter wbo beard of it from tbe fiends tbemsel^es says ' tbe 
warrior' wbo invented tbis torture was tbougbt very bigbly of by 
tbe tribe. Tbere were not many left, before we bad done with 
tbem, to praise bim. Tbis band, palsied as it looks, slew seven of 
tbem l" 

'' Let me take it," cried Walter, boarsely. He took it and kissed 
it repeatedly. 

" Yet, bat for me, yoar fatber migbt bave been alive, lad, and I 
sbonld bave saffered in bis stead. Do yoa indeed f orgive me 9" 

" Yes ; if yoa' bad been in bis place yoa wonld bave done as be 
did." 

'' I bope so ; I tbink so ; bat be did it. If I ever f orget it, I sball 
deserve to fall into Indian bands. Do yoa wonder now wby I bäte 
Indians ?" 

'' Bat tbe pistol f ' groaned Walter, nnable to entertain any abstract 
snbject in tbe wbirl and borror of bis personal feelings. '' Wby did 
be not sboot bimself f 

'* I snppose tbe powder bad got wet wben be crossed tbe river. 
Wbat are you doing, lad ?" 

The yoang man bad passed qoickly into bis own room, and tbrongh 
tbe open door conld be seen placing tbings in bis portmanteaa — a 
revolver was tbe first of tbem. 

" I am going away. I leave to-roorrow fpr America 1" 

Richard rose, went into tbe otber room, and laid bis band npon bis 
arm. 
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'' No," he Said, " that waj madness lies ; look at me and do not 
doubt it." 

Walter looked np and beheld a face he did not know ; pallid with 
bäte, distorted with passion : a livid face — and also one in which, it 
was plain, reason had no longer a place. 

" Do you snppose I have not done all that could be done f" shonted 
this apparition, and then laughed aload. '^ Seven with my own band, 
and six times as many more by those of my men. Tbere is not one 
of them alive : not one, not one ! Will yoa make war against a race 
with your single arm ? Leave that to me. You are not a madman 
as I am. Can't you see itf Oome, come," he continued, drawing 
bis now unresisting companion back into tbe smoking-room, and 
speaking in less vehement tones. " You must keep your wits for 
otber things, for you may need them. No. There has been mis- 
cbief enough already done. Your father's torments have not been 
nnavenged ; the man for whom he sacrificed bis lif e has had bis suf- 
ferings too — and becanse of bim. Above all things, never breathe 
one word to her about your father's death. Do you bear me I" 

" Whom do you mean by her f 

** Why, Grace, of course ; our Grace. It wonld distress her.'* 

** Of course I shall never teil her." 

'^ You think so now; bnt perhaps at some otber time — in years to 
come. Swear to me you will never teil her how I took your father's 
horse. and rode away from bim, and left him to bis doom. Swear it" 

" I swear I never will." 

'^ I am satisfied; you are your father's son, and he never lied to 
me. Now let us talk of something eise." 

The speaker's face had suddenly changed; the fire had fied from 
it, and also the remorse and pain ; he looked like one exhausted even 
to the verge of death, bnt who, after a paroxysm of excitement, had 
returned to bis right mind. The spectacle in some sort relieved bis 
companion from the distress which the other's recital had caused 
him : was it possible, he wondered for the moment, whether the man 
was not a madman, and had imagined the whole hideous story? 
thongb he came to the conclusion that this was not the case, but 
rather that the recollection of so shocking an incident had affected 
bis brain. The idea tumed bis thoughts into another Channel. If 
the poor fellow should be subject, as he had himself confessed, to 
lose bis reason, might he not prove dangerons to Grace ? Sbe was 
evidently a subject of regard to his disordered mind. His solicitude 
that sbe should not bear the story might be accounted f or by the 
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pari he had himself played, bat what did he mean by that stränge 
expression "oar Grace?*' It was a'Slight matter, but the least sds- 
picion of danger, in connection with so dear a being, alarmed bim. 
There had hitherto not been the slightest kink or hitch in tbe smooth 
coarse of their trae-love, and he was the more inclined, on that ac- 
coant, to ezaggerate the smallest obstacle to it. 

It was with great dissatisfaction, therefore, that he heard his com- 
panion presently retam to the sabject which he had himself spoken 
of as closed. 

" It may be necessary, my lad," said Richard, as if moved by an 
af ter^thought, " to speak of your father to yoa once again ; bat I see 
how the matter distresses you, as well it may, and I promise you it 
shall be for the last time." 

" Indeed," returned the other, earnestly, " I do not wish to hear it 
What has been told rae is sufficient, and more than snfficient Yoa 
were quite right to teil it me, and I thank yoa for the confidence that 
has cost yoa so dearly ; bat since, as yoa have jastly pointed out, 
retribution is out of my power to exact, I entreat yoa to be silent od 
the matter, which can only caase me more distress and pain." 

" Poor lad," answered the other with gentle gravity ; " perhaps it 
may not be necessary for me speak ; let ns hope it may not, for both 
oar sakes. It is very late. Good-night ; and may yoa have no snch 
dreams as I have." 

Walter had no dreams that night for he had no sieep. The fate 
of his father, and the possibility of danger to Grace — or, at the best, 
of great distress of mind, if she shoald come to hear of what had been 
confided to him, divided his waking thoughts. It is trae that Richard 
had himself enjoined npon him silence on the sabject ; bat what trast 
coald be reposed in one so stränge and excitable ? it was even possi- 
ble that he might teil the story to her with his own lips by way of 
penance for what he considered (though sach an imputation was it- 
self a proof of a disordered mind) his base behavior. On the whole, 
he decided to warn her of Richard, bat in a way that shoald not 
aronse any serions apprehensions. The next day, therefore, he took 
an opportanity, while Walking with her alone, of asking her how she 
liked her gaest at the cottage. 

" I like the poor fellow very mach," she replied, f rankly ; " better, 
indeed, than ^his brother, though we have known him so mach 
longer." 

" Then why, since he has won your regard, my dear," he answered, 
smiling, " shoald he be called a poor fellow f 
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^- Well," retnrned Grace, with a little hesitation, " he is an invalid, 
you know. One cannot bat pity one who, though so far from old 
age, has lost the activity and strength that he manifestly once pos- 
sessed. As he once told me with his own lips, he is the mere wreck 
of his former seif. Yon are not jealons, are you ?" she added, slyly, 
'' that Mr. Richard has given me his confidences ?" 

"Not at all/' Said Walter, with a laugh ; which was, however, rather 
f orced, f or her reply had chimed in with his apprehensions ; " bat is 
tbere no other reason why you pity him ?" 

y ** Well, if you compel me to say so, I fear that the fatigaes and 
privations he has endured have afEected his mind as well as his body." 

"Bat you don't fear him, I hope?" inqaired Walter, anxioasly. 

" Certainly not ; I believe he has a sincere regard for me. Bat 
there is no doubt that his manner is, at times, exceedingly eccentric.'' 

** Yes ; some sabjects excite him in the strängest manner ; he is 
not himself when he talks about them, and all allnsion to them should 
be discoaraged. I want you to be caref al, my darling, about that — 
for his sake, of course." 

" I will be very careful ; but what are the subjects ?" 

*' Well, there is one, for example, which, if he attempts to speak 
to you upon, I beg that you will decline to listen to him. Would 
you mind saying at once, and peremptorily, that it is distasteful to 
youT 

'* I am quite sure that, if I even hinted at it being so, it would be 
dropped at once. Mr. Richard, despite some drawbacks patent to 
everybody, is at heart a gentleman, and moreover would, I am con- 
vinced, respect any wish of mine." 

" Very good ; then, don't let him talk to you about the American 
Indians." 

" The American Indians !" echoed Grace with amazement. 

"Yes; it seems hidicrous enough, of course, but he has, not with- 
out reason, a great detestation of them. He has doubtless sufiEered 
at their hands, but his views upon the subject are exaggerated, and 
between ourselves, by no means trustworthy. You must never be 
f rightened by anything he teils you about them ; but what will be 
mach youT safest way is to refuse to listen to him. When he gets 
upon that topic he is, in my opinion, not a responsible being. I 
faope I have not alarmed you, my darling," for Grace had turned 
ratiier pale ; " there is no danger to be apprehended, of course, but 
I wish to save you from hearing what may be unpleasant, and which, 
at the same time, may be b^rmful to the poor man himself," 
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" I am not the least af raid, Walter," she answered, quietly, " and 
will take care to ose the precaation you have recommended." 

They went on to talk of other subjects, and Walter no donbt 
thought he bad reason to congrat\ilate himself on bis skilfal diplo- 
macy. Bat bis revelation bad filled Grace's mind witb recollections 
and saspicions of wbicb be little gaeased. Sbe was ander a promise 
to Riebard, as we know, to be silent aboat bis extraordinary bebavior 
daring their drive in tbe pony-carriage, bat tbe caase of it was no 
loDger inexplicable to ber. Tbe stränge noise tbey bad beard as they 
approacbed tbe circus was no doabt tbe warwboop of tbe Indians, 
wbicb bad probably awakened some dreadf al reminiscence in Richard 
Roscoe's mind. Sbe recalled bis look of borror, and, as sbe now nnder- 
stood it, of andying bäte wben it feil npon bis ear. Anotber tbing, 
too, occarred to ber wbicb moved ber even more — tbe attempt which, 
if bis story was to be believed, bad been made npon tbe life of the 
Indian on tbe felis. Was it possible tbat Riebard Roscoe was the 
person wbo bad assaalted bim? Tbe man's account of tbe afair 
bad been received witb incredality, from tbe total absence of motive 
for sncb a crime. Bat if wbat sbe bad jast beard was trae, there 
wcu a motive, and one tbat coald bave actaated one individaal only 
in tbat neigbborbood, namely, Riebard bimself. Sbe coald not look 
npon bim as a marderer, even in intent; ber wbole soal sbrank from 
it ; bat tbe only alternative was irresistible, and filled ber witb vagae 
alarms. On one point at least — and wby not on otbers — their gaest 
at tbe cottage was a madman. 



CHAPTER XXXVm. 

A CHAKOB OF FRONT. 



In bis varioas cbaracters as friend of tbe family, confidential ad- 
viser, and major-domo, at Halswater, Mr. Edward Roscoe exercised a 
great many rights and privileges wbicb no one ever tboagbt of dis- 
puting, and among tbem was tbe animportant bat delicate office of 
opening tbe letter-bag, of wbicb be kept tbe key. Tbe post, as has 
been mentioned, came somewbat late in tbe day, so tbat instead of 
tbe family correspondence arriving as nsaal at breakfast-time, and 
being displayed in pablic, it was broagbt to Mr. Roscoe, generally 
alone in bis private sitting-room at tbe time, and distribnted subse- 
qaently witb bis own gracioas bands, Heaven forbid we sboqld bint 
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that he took any undae advantage of the circnmstance, but it nat- 
urally happened that he knew who got leiten, and also who sent them 
away. He knew, for example, that Grace had not yet written to 
Mr. Allerton since Walter's arrival, and secretly applauded her for 
that maidenly reticence. He had rauch correspondence of his own, 
too, which it was highly nndoBirable should be laid upon the break- 
fast-table, and altogether the arrangement was a very convenient one. 

On a certain morning, when the bag had been bronght to him as 
asual, and, as usnal, bef ore nnlocking it, he had locked his door, among 
its Contents was a letter f rom America, addressed to his brother. " So 
it's come at last, has it ?" was his mattered Observation, as he took 
tbe envelope in his band and examined it attentively. '^ What on 
earth made the f ool seal it ?" 

The Observation seemed nncalled for, for thongh it is now unusa- 
al to seal letters, to do so is not a proof of f olly ; and in some in- 
stances indeed the contrary. There was a little kettle on his fire — 
for he was a man who liked his coffee hot> and at irregulär hours — 
and he now looked at it with an expression of great irritation. The 
fact was the kettle was useful to him in opening gummed envelopes, 
but of no use at all in opening sealed ones. Was it worth while to 
take the impression of this particular seal — which only bore initials 
on it— bef ore breaking it, or not ? Considering it was only Richard^s 
letter, a fellow who took no notice of such little matters, he thonght 
it was not worth while; he would melt the wax, and, after pos- 
sessing himself of the contents of the epistle, fasten it down again 
with a blank seal. It was a simple Operation, and one to which he 
was well accnstomed. He roelted the seal and opened the envelope. 
It contained a short official note to his brother, just saying, " I for- 
ward you what you left with me,*' with a banker's name attached, 
and the enclosure. This latter was another envelope, also sealed, di- 
rected " To my dear son Walter, to be delivered into his own hands.'' 
'' Not just yet, however," was Mr. Roscoe's grrim remark, as he melted 
this second seal. Then he read the enclosure. The efEect of its pe- 
rusal was remarkable. What he said cannot be written, because it 
was an execration of extreme violence, uttered " not loud but deep,'' 
but what he did was to stamp upon the ground with impotent rage. 
His countenance was white with the white heat of fury, and the con- 
sciousness of baffled schemes. His eyes flashed fire. His first impulse 
was to bum the lettcT, bat even as he held it over the glowing coals 
he hesitated, and at that moment he heard Miss Agnes's voice at th^ 
4oor of the cottage asking if the letters bad come, 
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Id an instant he had thrown it into bis open desk, and locked the 
desk, and came ont to her, smiling, vith the open bag in bis hand. 

" There are no letters f or joa, Miss Agnes, and I, too, have been 
neglected by my correspondents ; bat there is one f or Miss Grace— 
I fancy from Mr. Allerton." 

The Word *^ fancy " was a pretty tonch, f or the lawyer's hand was 
as familiär to bim as bis own, and many a letter from bim had he 
read, thoagh he had never been one of bis correspondents. If he 
had read tbis one, whicb he had had no time to do, it would have 
given bim less dissatisfaction than some others, whicb, indeed, had 
spoken of Mr. Edward Boscoe witb more freedom than friendsbip. 

Agnes held bim in boneyed talk, as was her wont when she got 
bim alone, and to see bis eyes and bis smile as they replied to her, 
one woald have thougbt the lady very dear to bim, and never have 
gaessed the impatience whicb her presence evoked, and far less the 
passion that was consuming bim, in whicb she had no part at all. 
At last he got rid of ber and returned to bis own room, a differeot 
man from bim who had last entered it. An bonr ago, thougb there 
was mncb to troable bim, and obstades in bis patb that would have 
daanted a less determined spirit, the immediate matter which he 
had in band had been going well and prosperously. It was only an 
initial difficulty in bis far-reaching plans, it is true, bnt to find one 
impediment in course of removal had been a satisf action to bim ; and 
lo ! instead of its being ^wept away, it had assumed even greater 
proportions ; and all the work he had had witb it had now, under far 
less encouraging circumstances, to be done over again. In vain he 
pulled at bis cigar, not for comf ort (comfort even from the sootbing 
weed was not for such as be) bat for ideas — how to meet this un- 
expected blow, and especially how to turn it, as be had often done 
in the case of such disappointments, to bis own profit. For nearly 
an bour be could find no way out of the maze of difficulty, and onlj 
confused bimself in bis efforts to find it; but at last he bit upon a 
plan. It was a dangerous, even a desperate one, and what was worst 
of all, required the connivance and assistance of others ; but, having 
once grasped it, bis hold on it grew more tenacious witb every mo- 
ment of possession. It is a characteristic of men of bis class, fertile 
in schemes, sanguine of success, and confident in their own powers 
of persuasion, that notbing but total and complete failure can make 
them doubt of the practicability of their plans. What is also an at- 
tribute of theirs is promptness ; not an bour, not a minute, do tbey 
waste in putting them into execution, Taking the fateful scroll (or 
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scraw], for it was written in shaky and ill-formed characters, signifi- 
cant of a tamalt of anxieties in tbe writer's mind) from the desk, he 
placed it carefully in hia breast-pocket, and sought the presence of 
the verj person from whom he had of late so gladly parted, Agnes 
Tremenhere. 

Each of the eider sisters liad, like Grace, her own boudoir, and 
there was no sort of difficalty — for he had often certain hasiness of 
a private character to transact with both of them — in seeing bis host- 
ess alone. She received bim even more cordially than nsual, for his 
business was not always of a welcome character, and as he had had 
no letters from town that day she jastly concladed that it was not on 
business thät he came. It was soon made piain, however, that he had 
not come on pleasnre. 

'^ Agnes," he said, as soon as he had closed the door behind bim, 
" a great misfortune has happened to us — or so, at least, it at first 
seemed to me. Before telling you how I propose to meet it, and 
even tarn it to our advantage, I wish yoa to be informed exactiy 
of its natare. Read thUj'* and, without more words, he placed the 
missive that had been sent to his brother in her unfaltering band. 

When not moved by jealousy or wrong, Agnes Tremenhere was 
cold and calcalating enough. Her disposition, indeed, though far 
gentler, was almost as practical as that of Mr. Roscoe himself, and of 
this he was well aware. He was convinced that, of the various per- 
sons with whom he was compelled to deal upon the present oocasion, 
Agnes would be the least difficnlt to manage, and the most likely to 
fall in with his views. Nevertheless, it was with satisfaction that, as 
he watched her face attentively as she read, he saw it harden, after 
the first flash of surprise, and assame an expression of unswerving 
determination. 

" You know what this means, of course, as regards ourselves," he 
said, '*and also Philippa " (this he added incidentally), ** if what we 
once thonght so advisable shonld come to pass ?'* 

'^ It would be the perpetration of an infamy,*' she answered, in a 
voice hoarse with rage. " It would be giving effect to a most wicked 
wrong." 

'' No doubt ; and therefore we must take measures to put a stop 
toit" 

" It will be very difficult, Edward, as well as cruel, now that raat- 
ters have gone so far." 

There was a touch of softness in her tone, and though only a touch 
it alarmed him. 
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'' Of coorae it will be difScalV he answered, with ^m contempt 
^' Ab to the craelty, that i9 all nonsense ; I mean^ of coarse " (for he 
saw a flash of Indignation glow on bis companion's face), " that a girl 
like Grace is too .yonng to know her own mind, and will not softer as 
you and I would do ander similar circamstances. For all that she has 
Said, I still believe that she had a tenderness for Cheribert, and if tbis 
Sinclair was got rid of, she wonld find some other man equally to her 
mind. Let us confine ourselves tq the difficulty. It is great, I admit^ 
bat not insaperable. The qaestion I have come to ask yoa is wheth- 
er yoa are prepared to see the vast fortune yoar father left behind 
bim pass oat of the family, or into one branch of it — ^" 

* I am not," she put in, qaickly. " I will never sabmit to such a 
wrong if I can help it There is nothing I woald not do — provided, 
of coarse, that it were not itself a wrong — to prevent its commis- 
sion." 

" That is spoken like yourself, Agnes," said Mr. Roscoe, approv- 
ingJy. ^ I only hope I shall find others, to wbom I mast also look 
for assistance, as jast and reasonable." 

''Others? Do yoa mean t^hilippaf" she answered, with knitted 
brow. 

" Well, yoa see, my dear, her interests are eqaally threatened by 
tbis docament with yoar own. We mast all pat oar shoalders to the 
wheel, and work together for once." 

" We shall hardly have Grace with us, however," observed Agnes, 
dryly. " I am traty sorry to have to treat the dear girl in any way 
as an antagonist. Bat she oaght to be able to see for herseif how 
unfair and infamoas — " 

"So she woiild," pat in Mr. Roscoe, hastily; "if bei eyes were 
not blinded by her love for Walter, she woald be tbe first to see it ; 
we shall be in fact only workmg in the same interests as herseif — 
namely, in those of truth and justice — if she were in a position to 
look at the matter f rom an unprejudiced stand point. As it is, how- 
ever, she must know nothing about tbis," and he tapped the docn- 
ment with bis fingen 

" And Richard ?" 

"Well, of course, Richard must never know. Why should 
he? The thing has been lost in the post, and there is no dupli- 
cate." 

" Must it really be so ? I bäte deceit, Edward." 

" So do I ; bat I hate injustice more — to those I love," he added, 
tenderly. 
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**When yon &ay that, Edward, jou make me feel for oar poor 
Grace more than ever," said Agnes, softly. " Yet, as yoa say, there 
seems no other way oui of it How is it you propose to break o£E 
the match !" 

'* Leave that to me, my dear, jast for the present ; I wisb to avoid 
distressing yoar tender heart more than is absolutely necessary. When 
I need yoar help I will teil you all. But in the mcan time yoa mnst 
gradaally — very gradaally— ^ease yoar civilities to Mr. Sinclair. He 
is aharp enoagh in taking a hint, so be very caref al not to give hira 
an opportanity of asking yoa the reason of yoar change of manner. 
Indeed I am going to take him in band myself, so that he will proba- 
bly not think it necessary to pat that qaestion. You must drop bim 
as gently as if be were made of glass, bat never let Grace herseif per- 
ceiTe that yoa are dropping him. Her too, poor dear, I shall have to 
deal withf using, however, argaments very difierent from those in bis 
case. Many difficalties lie before me, as yoa may sappose, Agnes, 
bat yoa shall see that they are not insaperable." 

*'Yoa are a wonder, Edward," she exclaimed, with admiration. 
*^ It is yoar marvelloas gift ot persaasion that makes me sometimes 
doabt of yoa myself." 

" Great beavens ! do you. mean that yoa think I woald deceive you, 
^gnes ?" he exclaimed, with mdignation. ^' This is a poor retarn in- 
deed for long and loving service." 

^^I only said sometimes, Edward," she replied, afEectionately ; " yoa 
mast not be hasty witb yoar Agnes, even thoagh she is sometimes 
hasty with yoa." 

** It is not yonr liaste, my dear, but yoar impatience that I object 
to,^ he answered with a smile y " the present obstacle, however, will 
not, as you doabtless fear, delay oar happiness, if all goes well with 
my plan." 

" I am glad to hear it, indeed, for I am sick of delays, Edward," 
she answered, layiog her jewelled band apon bis shoalder very 
tenderly. 

*^ And so am I, dear Agnes ;" and, to do bim jastice, be looked 
sick. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

PLAIK SPSAKINO. 

Mr. Robcob had certainly no reason to be dissatisfied with tbe re- 
salt of hia interview with the head of tbe honse. Agnes had agreed 
with bis views, confessed beraelf as willing to assist bis plana, and 
had almost forborne to qaestion bim about them. She had been 
content to leave matten in bis bands, witbont even asking bim what 
he had meant bj sajing that he had boped to tum tbis misfortane 
tbat bad bappened to tbem to their own advantage. He wonld have 
told her if she bad pressed bim, bat it was a relief to his mind — al- 
ready so beavily weighted — ^tbat she bad not done so. He was not 
gratef al to her, bowever, because he knew tbat she had something to 
gain by her forbearance, and was also desirous to make np to him 
for tbe insolence (as be termed it) of her recent bebavior. Philippa, 
he foresaw, would not be so easily won over. She bad not so mach 
to gain by pleasing bim, and notbing to atone for. He would have 
to explain bis scheme to her, and it would be much more distasteful 
to her tban it would have seemed to her sister ; she was more senti- 
mental and soft-bearted, or, as be put it to himself with his usual 
f rankness, in all tbings tbat concerned tbe feelings a greater fool. 
On tbe otber band, tbere were reasons wby be could " say tbings " 
to Philippa wbicb be could not venture upon with her eider sister. 
He could be more masterful with her, if need were, and also, stränge 
to say, more tender witbout compromising himself. Indeed, bis very 
first act on entering her boudoir was to put his arm round her waist 
and kiss her. 

"Goodness gracious!" she exclaimed, ''what is the matter, Ed- 
ward?" 

It was such a stränge remark to make upon such an occurrence, 
had it been an unprecedented one, tbat we must take it for granted 
it bad bappened before ; indeed, it was not bis caress at all, but tbe 
expression of bis face, wbicb was very grave and sad, wbicb had 
evoked it. 

" A letter, my dear Philippa, bas come to my brotber to-day, wbicb 
brings very bad news to you and me, and will require all your pbi- 
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losophy to bear it Instead of an obstacle to our happiness being, 
as we fondly tbougbt, removed, it tbreatens ns with ruin." 

"Witbrmwr 

"Yes; witb notbing less. It is no use deceiving ourselves lipon 
tbat point, nor ¥rill it belp ns to reproacb me f or f ollies, as jou 
have called tbem, of Tvbicb I bave been gnilty. I will at once own 
I bave been a fool, and so save time, wbieb bas become indeed an 
objeet to us. It is no longer a qaestion of patience witb as, bat 
of now or never. Bead thaV* And be pat tbe docament into ber 
hand witb a deep-drawn sigb. 

Sbe read it witb a frigbtened face, and none of tbe f ury ber sister 
Lad sbown. 

'* Tbis is indeed most cmel and unexpected," sbe said. 

** XTnezpected ? Wby, of coarse it is," be answered, witb irrita- 
tion ; '* bat as to cniel, yon refer, I snppose, to tbe measares wbicb 
it will be necessary to take witb Grace ; yoa can bardly imagine tbat 
I intend it to take effect as regards oarselves." 

'* Bat bow is it possible to avert it f ' 

" Well, f or one tbing, tbis marriage, of coarse, must be broken off." 

'* Grace's marriage ? Break off dear Grace's marriage witb Wal- 
ter ? Oby Edward, yon coald sarely never bave tbe beart to do it I" 

" I mean to try, at all events," be answered, cartly. " Yoa must 
be a born idiot, Pbilippa, if yoa do not see tbe absolate necessity of 
it. A girl of ber age is not so grievoasly to be pitied becaase sbe 
has made a false start in ber first love ventnre. "Jörnen don't break 
tbeir bearts abont men wbom tbey have known only for a few 
montbs." 

'' I will never consent to parting tbem," cried Pbilippa, barsting 
into tears. 

" Wbat I Yoa prefer beggary, do yoa ? Fortanately for yon, I 
have an eqnal interest witb yoarself in tbis matter, and beggary will 
not suit me." 

"Bat wby sboald tbere be anything of tbe kind, Edward? I 
know dear Grace^s noble natnre, and am very snre tbat wben sbe 
comes to bear of tbis — f pr I oonclade Walter bas not told ber — " 

" I conclade so too," interrapted Mr. Boscoe, witb bitter scorn, 
'^ for I bave good reason to believe tbat Walter does not know it 
himself. Yoa may also be assnred tbat be never will know it." 

" You bave opened bis letter, tben ?" 

** Most certainly I bave. If yoa sboald ever dare to dreara of 
w telling bim so, I woald tbrow it in tbe fire, and bave yoa locked ap 
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for a mad woman for having imagined sach a story. Scrnples, in- 
deed I Ywk to have scruples l Have you f orgotten how your f a- 
therdiedr 

" Ohy Heaven have pity npon me, ünce man bas none !" cried the 
wietched woman, tbrowing henelf into a chair and barsting into a 
torrent of tears. 

'' I am Borry to bave been compelled to allnde to so painfol an in- 
cident," obaerved Mr. Roscoe, coldly, " bat I cannot stand bypocrisy. 
You strain at a gnat after having swallowed a camel, bamp and all. 
I really must decline to listen to such folly. I came bere for yoar 
advice and assistance — " 

*' My advice P' sbe interropted, bitterly, " when did yon ever ask 
for my advice, or take it wben it was offered f ' 

*' Wbat I anderstand you to propose, madam, is tbat we sbould 
tbrow oarselves apon tbe generosity of Mr. Walter Sinclair jeier Grace, 
bis wife, and accept wbatever terms be may in bis magnanimity of- 
fer as. For my part I absolately refase to accept bis cbarity. It 
would be too bamiliating, and also, I am very sure, too limited. If 
thai be your advice, yoa are correct in sapposing tbat I tbink it 
wortbless. Let me confine myself, tben, to asking yoar assistance. 
I can get on witbout it, and as to any Opposition on your part, it 
would be fruitless, and you would repent it to tbe last bour of your 
life, tbougb it would not perbaps be a very long one. Lives bave 
been cut sbort in domcstic circles before now — " 

** Ob, spare me, spare me I" groaned tbe unbappy woman. 

*^ By all means. I wisb not only to spare you, bat to benefit yoa 
all I can, if you will only be a reasonable being. Tbougb your belp is 
not indispensable, it would be very. welcome, and would certainly be 
of Service in breaking tbe blow wbicb necessity compels me to inflict 
upon your sister. I regret it as mucb as yourself, bnt I bave a plan 
in my bead wbicb in tbe end may not only turn tbis seeming mis- 
fortune to our advantage, but console Miss Grace for tbe loss of ber 
lover." 

'* Console ber I" answered Pbilippa, witb amazement '' Wbat can 
ever console a girl for sucb a loss }" 

" Another lover." 

Tbe Suggestion was offered in all good faitb, and witbont tbe least 
toucb of sarcasm, but bad tbe Speaker guessed its effect upon bis 
bearer be would bave given a good deal to bave recalled its ntter- 
ance. Tbere are some subjects on wbicb it is very dangerons for a 
man to confess bis cynicism to one of tbe otber sex. Pbilippa made 
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Ho atiswer, whicb gratified her companion, since it bespoke submia- 
sioD to bis will, bat wbat be had said bad fallen upon the little spark 
of respect for bim tbat was still alive in ber breast, and extiugaisbed 
it forever. Love still sarrived tbere, as it will do long after respect 
is dead; bat it was not tbe love it bad been. Passion bad long fled 
f rom it, Trast bad wellnigb vanisbed too, and even Hope itself was 
on tbe wing. 

'* Tes, Pbilippa," he continaed, after a long pause, '* it is my Inten- 
tion tbat Grace sball marry my brotber Richard." 

Namb and dulled as tbe poor woman's feelings bad become ander 
tbe weigbt of tbat inevitable will, bis words still evoked a sbrill note 
of astonishment. 

" Richard !" 

''Yes; yoa women plame yourselves on yoar sagacity in sncb 
matters, bat TU wager tbat tbe notion of Richard being in love with 
yoar sister bas never entered into your mind. I bave perceived it, 
liowever, for many a day ; it is only with the utmost difficalty tbat 
lie can conceal bis passion for ber." 

The inf ormation interested wbile it shocked ber ; no matter how 
cramped and crnshed may be a woman's beart, tbere is one sabject 
to whicb it never ceases to vibrate with sympathy. 

*' He bas concealed it," sbe observed. " I am certain tbat Grace 
knows notbing of it." 

"Of conrse not — not a word, not a whisper, thanks to me ; any 
bint of it woald bave been most inconvenient, perbaps even detri- 
mental to oar plans. I persuaded bim tbat bis sait woald be tbe 
maddest folly. It will be mach easier to persaade bim of the con- 
trary. And if — as will as sarely bappen as I am a living man — 
tbese second nnptials sball be accomplished, instead of her having a 
hasband of whose nature we know little, and wbo might bave given 
US troable in a bandred ways, sbe will bave one wbo in my bands 
will be as clay to the potter, and so oat of this nettle Danger we 
sball plack tbe flower Safety." 

" And Grace f" 

" Well, Grace, of conrse, will be our diflBcalty, altboagh tbe only 
one. I bave a plan, bowever, whicb, sooner or later, will sacceed 
even with Grace. We cannot, of conrse, expect tbat sbe will trans- 
f er ber affections from one to the other so qaickly as would be de- 
sirable. In love affairs a girl is never reasonable; bat still I have 
reasons, I think, tbat will not only persaade her to give Walter up, 
bat will at least clear the way for Richard. Sbe is well inclined to 
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him alreadj in a sisterly way. Ton don't think mach of that, and 
I don't wonder ; I nae tbe phrase, of course, in its common accept- 
tation, and she is not his sister. We all know what comes of 
sach platonic attachments when no nearer one can be got A wom- 
an who has been ' disappointed,' as she calls it, will marry ont of 
pique rather than not marry at all. Sbe feels tbe need of ' some- 
thing to cling to/ and one stick will serve her turn as well as an- 
other." 

He pansed, bat there was no reply. 

" Do yoa hear me, madam ? Are yoa favoring me with yoar at- 
tention f he inqaired, passionately. 

" Oh yes, I hear yoa I" answered Philippa, despairingly, " and alas ! 
I nnderstand yoa very well." 

" Then also heed. The belp that I reqnire from yoa is simply 
this : to cease from expressing any of that morbid sympathy which 
you have lavished — as it now tams oat, have wasted — apon this 
interesting young coaple. Witboat being rade to Walter, be eold 
and discoaraging to him. Let him anderstand, bat withoat giving 
him a pretext for asking for an explanation, that something has 
caased yoa to change yoar views of bis pretensions. If he does ask, 
refer him to me. The task I set yoa is an easy one enoagh." 

'* It is not easy," she answered, in broken tones ; '* bat since needs 
raast, I will perform it." 

'* Thcre's a good girl !" He patted her cheek — it was as cold as 
marblc — as if she had been a child. ^* Yoa are aboat to do what is 
very distastefal to yoa, I know, and, as yoa believe, solely for my 
sake ; bat it is for both oar sakes. We shall be stronger — ^yoa and I 
— wben this has come to pass, against tbe common enemy. Grace's 
husband — and therefore Grace — will be on oar side. Again I say 
that this docament, which now seems so harmfal to as, will prove 
beneficial to oar interests." 

"What are yoa going to do with itf" she inqnired, in a faint 
voice. 

" Well, that is my basiness. I shall probably put it in the fire. 
Now I am going to Grace." 

" With that in yoar pocket f she marmared, apprehensively. 

" Why not? She can no more read it throagh this cloth" — and 
he tapped bis breast — " than she can read my heart on the other 
side of it. It will be the hardest morning's work that I have ever 
had to do ; bat * men must work and women mast weep,' is the 
sentence that Fate has passed upon us. Good-bye, my dear^vand wish 
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me well tbrough with it;" and ooce more he toucbed her cheek with 
his f alse lips. 

She forced a smil^ as he left her, bat it vanished as tbe door 
closed bebind him, and was succeeded by a look of misery and 
despair. 

" Wish bim well !" — no, she did not even wish herself well. It 
was blaspbeoiy to hope that good woold oome to anybody from 
wbat he was about to do. She pitied Grace from tbe bottom of her 
soul, bat she pitied herself too. If Grace were doomed to lose her 
lover, she, too, had lost faith in tbe man to whom she had given her 
love. " ' She cannot read my heart,' he said,'' she moaned, piteonsly ; 
" bow sboald she when he bas no beart to read ?" 



CHAPTER XL. 

THE NAKED TRUTH. 



Although Mr. Roscoe had tbe entree to Grace's bower, as he had 
to her sisters', a visit from bim, in her case, was by no means such 
a matter of course. His knock at her boudoir door, with tbe an- 
nouncement of bis name, in reply to a somewhat severe " Who is 
that?^' — in a tone thatjs ased by one who is engs^ed in some oc- 
cupation not agreeable, bat in which he does not wish to be dis- 
turbed — did not receive tbe ready '^Pray come in'' that he had been 
favored with on tbe two previons instances. He was kept waiting 
at tbe. door time enoagh to note tbe circamstance; moreover, when 
tbe permission to enter was given, it did not escape bim that it was 
in a despondent voice. Grace, indeed, had been crying, as he saw 
at a glance, and also tbe r^ason of it, f or although she had put away 
Mr. AUerton's letter, its envelope 'still lay on tbe table. 

" I wish to have a few words with you, Grace, if you please." He 
never addressed her thas familiarly unless tbe subject was of an im- 
portance that seemed. to excnse it. 

She bowed, and^inotioned him to a chair. Her silence, as he 
rightly judged, was compalsory ; she could not trust herself to speak. 

'* I am afraid you have had bad news this morning," he murmur- 
ed, sympatbetically. 

" Nothing to speak of," she answered, coldly — so coldly, Indeed, 
that tbe tone seemed almost to imply, " nothing to speak of to t/ou; 
it is my own afiair." 
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** I deeply regret it," b^ answered, gently, '* and the more so since 
I am myself — most unwillingly, as you may be sure — the bearer of 
evil tidings. Bat perhaps I have been anticipated," and be looked 
significantly at the envelope. 

"You mean the letter I have just received from Mr. Alierton? 
No, there is nothing in it of which I was not aware before." 

" He bas heard, I suppose, of your proposed engagement" (sbe 
looked up indignantly at that word "proposed," as he had known 
she would, and he kept bis own eyes upon the floor), " and has writ- 
ten to express bis dissatisfaction with it. He takes a lawyer's view 
of it, no doubt; points out you are throwing yonrself (by which 
he nieans your fortune) away in marrying one forbidden by your 
father's will. If he has no argument to use but that, he might have 
saved bis time, and you your six-and-eight-pence. It was my im- 
pression that he had written of a more serious obstacle.'' 

" I do not understand you, Mr. Roscoe— what other obstacle ? 
Not that it matters ; nothing-. that Mr. Allerton or any other person 
might say could affect the matter of which you speak. Indeed, I 
wonld not even listen to it.'* 

" Quito so," he answered, gravely ; " no one has a right to inter- 
fere with your private affairs. Your regard for Mr. Sinclair is a 
sacred matter — I feel that myself. Let us snppose that what has 
come to my knowledge — and must needs come to bis— ^affects some 
one eise, not bim. If anything I am obliged to teil you seems to 
chime in with anything he has told you of bis previons bistory, pnt 
that aside : judge the whole matter from withoat as a mere looker- 
on, and decide upon it without favor or prejudice. That will be the 
honestest way of Coming to a right decision." 

She looked up at bim, less in alarm than scom, though she was 
alarmed, he saw; what her face expressed besides its fear was a doobt 
of bis being the sort of person to*recommend what was right, and 
especially upon the ground of honesty. The Suggestion of this rath- 
er assisted bim in bis present purpose, because it set bim against 
her, and stifled the feeble pity he had feit for her. 

" I must go back a little," he continued, "to start with, into what 
to you must seem ancient bistory — ^to what happened years ago, 
when you were a little child. 

"A certain man of business in the city, very wealthy, but whose 
only desire in the world was to increase bis störe, bad a poor eonsin 
in the country, who, with the exception of bis own family, was bis 
only relative. They had been boys together at school, at)d he ha4 
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perbaps as much regard for him as he was capable of feeling for any- 
thing outside bis money-bags. Tbis coasin applied to him respect- 
ing the investment of a few thousands — almost all he had in tbe 
World — and tbe other gave him bis ad vice. It was tbe most that 
he was ever known to give to anybody, and indeed it was generally 
of valne, Wben I say ' gave,* however, it was never given for notb- 
ing. He was by trade a money-lender — a skinflint, or ratber a skin- 
diamond, for he seldom concerned bimself witb any dient wbo could 
Dot, directly or indirectly (thongb more often the latter), repay bim 
handsomely for bis Services. In the case of bis coasin, bowever, he 
chai^ed bim nothing (at first), and recommended him an investment 
which, thongb specnlative, he had every reason to believe would tarn 
oat to be ezceedingly profitable. It was, if I remember right (bat 
tbis can be easily certified), a certain mine in Cornwall. The money- 
lender, indeed, thongbt so well of it that he had placed a .sam to 
which the other*s snbscription (thongb it was, as I have said, bis all) 
was a mere bagatelle in tbe specnlation bimself. As time went on 
the mine ceased to perform tbe promise it had given, and its shares 
feil lower and lower in tbe market tili they became almost valaeless. 
Then the man in the country, grievonsly alarmed, as be well might 
be, wrote to bis kinsman for bis advice again. ' I am sare you did 
the best for me yon conld,' he said, ' and indeed mnst have lost 
yoar own money. Of coarse, I have not a word of reproach to write, 
bat I am wellnigb rained ; so be so good as to dispose of these nn- 
happy shares for me at wbatever they. realize. I am resolved to go 
to America, there to endeavor to make a livelihood for my wife and 
son, which is denied tbem bere.' It was a patbetic letter (I read it 
witb my own eyes), and almost tonched tbe money-lender, bat not 
qoite. He knew more aboat tbe mine than any one eise except its 
manager, wbo was in bis pay, and had privately given bim news that 
a lode of great extent had jast'been discovered in it Witboat an 
expenditare of sixpence, and by merely telling bis coasin to * hold 
oD,^ he coald have made a fortane for bim ; bat the temptation of 
adding some thousands, at tbe price of a few poands, to bis ill-got- 
ten gains, was too strong for bim ; he wrote to tbe poor coasin, say- 
ing that the shares were unsalable, bat that for tbe sake of old 
times, and becaase tbe same blood ran in bis veins (for there was 
nothing on earth that the man did not make snbservient to bis own 
aggrandizement), he woold parchase tbem bimself for, I think (bat 
thia also can be ascertained, no doabt), for £300. The offer was ac- 
cepted ; the coasin emigrated witb bis wife and son on tbe proceeds 
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of the traosactioD, and the money-lender within twelve months made 
£20,000 by it" 

'' What has tbis batef al act bj tbis wicked man to do witb me f 
inqnired Grace, deiiantly. 

'* Notbing. YoQ bear of it, of coarse, f or tbe first time ; bot let 
me conclade my story. Tbe coosin by some means or otber learned 
bow be bad been cbeated, and told tbe story to bis son, witboot, 
bowever (as I bave good reason to believe, tbougb I cannot under- 
stand tbis reticence), revealing tbe name of tbe relative wbo bad roh- 
bed bim. Tbe result of tbat robbery was tbat tbe motber, succamb« 
ing to fatigaes and privations, died* soon after, and tbe fatber, after 
a bard and wretcbed life, was slain by Indians ; tbe son — " 

He paused, and looked at Grace witb keen significance. Her face 
was wbite as deatb ; but tbere was a fire in ber eyes and in ber tone, 
as sbe exclaimed, " Go on !" 

'^ Tbe son, I am grieved to say, Grace, is Walter Sinclair, and tbe 
man wbo robbed bis fatber was y<mr fatber." 

'^ You lie T sbe tbnndered. '^ My fatber was tbe best and kind- 
est of men." 

^' Was be ? Ask your friend, Mr. Allerton — he knows. Ask Lord 
Morella wbo was tbe money-lender wbo caagbt bis son, Lord Cberi- 
bert, in bis mesbes, and stripped bim of tboasands. Ask yonr sis- 
ters, and tbey will teil yon wbat everybody eise is aware of except 
yoorself, tbat tbe man wbo tbos made gold bis idol, and sacrificed 
bis kinsman to it (as be bad sacrificed bimdreds of otbers), was no 
otber tban Josepb Tremenbere." 

Of tbe last part of tbis speecb Grace bad no knowledge ; sbe bad 
tbrown np ber arms before it was concladed, and, witb a piteous cry 
of desolation and despair, bad fallen on tbe groand in a dead faint. 
Under sacb circumstances man, unless be is medical, is generally ase- 
less and inclined to run away, bat Mr. Boscoe was not an ordinary 
specimen of bis sex ; moreover, even bad be preferred '' absence of 
body to presence of mind," tbe apprebension of wbat sbe migbt say 
to otber ears on Coming to berself kept bim in tbe patb of daty. Ho 
lifted ber up in bis strong arms and placed ber on tbe sofa, from 
wbicb be removed tbe pillow, and sprinkling a little water on ber 
face from tbe jng in tbe next room, wbicb be did not scruple to en- 
ter, awaited events witb a pbilosopbical mind. Grace did not come 
to berself for some minutes, and wben sbe did so, still remained 
witb closed eyes, only too conscions, donbtless, of wbom sbe would 
bebold sbould sbe open tbem. 
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" Does Walter know ?" were her firet words. 
■ " No, dear Grace, of course not," answered her companion, com- 
fortifiglj. " I came here to spare yoa that ; bnt of conrse he mast 
be put in possession of the facta sooner or later. From what I have 
heard of his devotion to the memory of his f ather, what has come 
to light is a tbing that he can never forget or forgive. Of course 
joa had nothing to do with it, bat there is the sentiment, yoa see." 

She put up her band as if in appeal for silence. 

" Yoa feel that yourself, Fm sure. It is only too obvioas that all 
between yoa and bim mnst be over. There is no need to mention 
the real cause to anybody — ^not to Mr. Allerton, for instance — but 
only to your sisters, and even that is only as yoa please. Trust t|0 
me to arrange this unbappy matter so as to give you — and indeed 
"Walter also — as little pain as possible. You will find, no doubt, in 
the letter you received this moming an excuse that will satisfy the 
ontside world." Her band moved feebly in the direction of the door. 
*^ You wish to be left alone. No doubt that is your wisest conrse. 
This is a tbing to be thought about and not talked about, even with 
one who has your interests so near at heart as I have. But I need 
scarcely impress upon you that there is only one course to be pur- 
sned. If you could make the effort, it would save a world of dis- 
tress and pain to both of you if you would give me a few words in 
^riting just to authorize me to act for you as regards Walter. Write, 
for instance, ' Seek not to see me ; Mr. Roscoe will teil you all,' and 
sign iL That will be quite sufficient." He pushed the writing ma- 
terials that lay upon the table close to her band, and she feebly raised 
herseif, and with a dazed, despairing look obeyed him. 

^' That's a brave girl. Do not bäte me, Grace, for the part I have 
been obliged to play in this iniserable business," and with that he 
left her. 

She tottered to the door, locked it, and then sank into a chair. 
Except that her position was one of ntter misery, for the moment 
sbe hardly realized it. She had fallen from the highest rnng of the 
ladder of human happiness on the stones of blank despair. An honr 
ago she had possessed everything that fortune could give her, and 
now she was a beggar whose wretchedness no alros could repair. She 
had already lost her father, and it had been a bitter trial to her, but 
she had now lost bim again in a far more dreadful manner. Would 
she had never known bim at all ! To think how she had loved bim 
-« — yes, and he her ! Had she not been bis " pet," his " joy," his " lit- 
tle f airy ?" — and all in vain — or as it seemed in vain ; for she had in 
17 
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tnith been loving another father, ahaped out of her own childish 
imaginatioD, and with whom this real one had DothiDg in common. 
She had no doubt now of her wretched and irretrievable error. A - * 
handred evidences of what had been hia calling, thongh not one of 
them had witnessed against him before, crowded on her mind. And 
even still — ^there was the pity of it — she loved him. An oppressor 
of the needy ; one who took advantage of the nocessities of his ieU 
low-creatures, and an unfair advantage — a thief, a thief, a thief ! — 
and yet she loved him still. 

Her Walter too was lost forever — a thonght safficient of itself io 
make death a boon (ah, if she coald bat die !) ; bat for the moment 
even that thoaght was overwhelmed by the spectacle of what had 
been the idol of her life shattered in f ragments before her, with ita 
front of brass and feet of clay ! 



CHAPTER XLL 

RICHARD TO THE RESCUE. 



'' As easy as lying," is a common proverb, bat it mast have been 
invented by an Optimist; one might jast as well say "As easy as 
writing fiction," which is not such a facile thing as those who have 
not tried it are apt to imagine. Mr. Edward Roscoe was a past- 
master in the art of '* making the thing that is not as the thing that 
is," bat now and then even he foond it a diffiealt job. When he left 
Grace Tremenhere's bondoir, the Perspiration stood apon bis brow, 
so severe had been his exertion in that way, thoagh indeed he had 
not been exactly lying, bot only what doctors and prize-fighters call 
'^ putting on flesh " as regarded what was a very genaine skeleton of 
fact. The task that lay before him now seemed simple in compari- 
son with that severe Operation, for it is so mach easier to deal with 
a man, where the affections ai*e concemed, than with a woman ; and 
his next "call" — as rainoas as that of a broken bank on its nnhappy 
shareholders — was on Walter Sinclair. Most men in his position 
woald at least have taken that stolen document out of his breast- 
pocket, and either destroyed it or pat it in some place of safety be- 
fore seeking an interview with its rightf al owner ; bat Mr. Roscoe'a 
heart was f urnished with the triple brass of the poet, and indeed 
there was a great amount of the same material in the whole of hm 
composition. 
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He f ound Walter at his desk, basily engaged on some sabject con- 
nected with his f ature work, '^ plan, elevation, and section," drawn 
bj nile and line ; a miracle of mechanical neatness to which Mr. Ros- 
coe paid bis little tribute of admiration before entering on the mat- 
ter in band. 

" How I envy yoa yoar dezterity/' he observed. '* I am so clnmsy 
with my fingers myself that such work as yours looks like magic. 
I am sorry to interrupt it, bat the fact is I have got some bad news 
for you, which does not admit of delay/' 

" Bad news T' exclaimed Walter, throwing down pencil and com- 
pass, and looking np at him with some snspicion as well as alarm, 
which the other did not fail to note. 

" Yes ; it is bad news, bat, believe me, I am only the nnwilling 
bringer of it, and not the caase." 

" From whom do yoa come, then?^' 

^* From Miss Grace. Here are my credentials." 

Walter took the strip of paper, and read in what he knew was her 
hand — ^thoagh the writing was blarred and trembling — '* Seek not to 
aee me ; Mr. Roscoe will teil yoa all. Gracs Tremenhbrs." 

" Great Heaven !" he said, ^ what is the meaning of this f ' 

" The meaning is that she bids yoa farewell — that all is over be- 
tween yoa." 

'* It is false !" cried Walter, passionately. 

Mr. Roscoe shragged his shonlders. " It is her writing, not mine," 
be said. " She chose me for the dnty I am compelled to perform. 
Yoa may add to its anpleasantness by insalting me, bat I shall per- 
form it all the same." 

'' Say what yoa have got to say, sir, thoagh I will never believe 
that she told yoa to say it" 

" That's a matter which — ^if yoa don^t mind her breaking her heart 
— ^yoa can learn from her own Ups ; bat she was in hopes that for the 
sake of all that has passed between yoa yoa would spare her." 

*' Go on !" exclaimed the yonng man, fiercely. 

"The person against whom yoar passion shoald be directed, if it 
mast have an object," continned Mr. Roscoe, " is yoar f riend, Mr. Aller- 
ton. He has discovered, I know not how, that yoa have been paying 
yoar attentions to Miss Grace, and a letter has come to her from him 
tbis morning. So mach I know myself. What the letter contains 
I have learned only from her. He is her gaardian and trustee, yoa 
koow." 

" I know <Aa^," pat in the other, impatiently. 
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** Well, since that is the case, he has a right, not indeed to dispose 
of her band, but to see that the disposal of it does not involve the 
I088 of her fortane. It is his simple dnty, and one in aid of which 
he could, and would^ invoke the law.'* 

" That is not true," replied Walter ; " I mean as regards the loss 
of her fortane. She told me so with her own lips." 

** I think you must be mistakcn there," said Mr. Roscoe, mildly. 
*' She coald not have said that, because she is acquainted with the 
terms of her father's will." 

" She did not ssj so in so many words ; bat she told me, when I 
spoke of the galf that existed between as as regards disparity of fort- 
ane, that there was no sach galf." 

Mr. Roscoe smiled a pitying smile. 

" She was right there, my poor fellow. If she married you there 
woald indeed be no such disparity, becaase by doing so she woald 
have lost her fortane. It was love that caused her so to express her- 
seif ; I do not deny f or a moment that she loves yoa. We all know 
it, and in oar love for her we were all willing that she shoald sacri- 
fice her all, becaase we feit that in that sacrifice she woald find her 
happiness. We are not lawyers, nor her trastees and guardians, as 
Mr. Allerton is. It is ja6t possible (thoagb I have a better opinion 
of yoa) that even now, in the teeth of his Opposition (which, howev- 
er^ will be very formidable, I promise you), you may press your suit. 
Bat would it be honorable, would it become any one calling himself 
a man, to take ad van tage of the simplicity and affection of a young 
girl undcr such circumstances, even if she were prepared to give up 
wbat is nothing less than a huge fortane, and to accept a life of pov- 
erty for your sake — and I honestly teil you that she is not so pre- 
pared, and sends me here to teil you so? Would you take her 
on such terms ? If I know you, Walter Sinclair, as the son of an 
honest man, and an honest man yourself, you would not so take her." 

Walter turned from his companion, and with his elbows on the 
desk, and his face hidden in his hands, uttered one solitary groan, 
the knell of his bright hopes. 

" Of course it is a terrible trial to you ; bat it was a worse one to 
her. The struggle between love and dutyis always a cruel one; bat 
Grace is duty itself. She idolized her father, and what he expressly 
forbade (as Mr. Allerton pointed out to her) she repents of having 
been about to do. You loved and respected your father, Walter ; 
would you not hesitate to disobey his last solemn injunctions? I 
think you would." 
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*^ Stop I there is sometbing wrong here," exciairaed the young man, 
saddenlj, riaing slowlj f rom bis seat, and conf ronting bis compatiioo 
witb so keen a glance tbat it needed all bis bardibood to meet it cool- 
ly. " Wben we were on tbe river tbis summer Lord Gberibert was 
witb ns. He was bimself in love witb Grace (bow, indeed, coold be 
belp it, poor fellow !). Every one knows it as well as I, ezcept per- 
baps Grace berself ; Mr. Allerton knew it, and if, as yon say — but I 
forgot, be was a wealthy man/' 

" Just so," Said Mr. Roscoe, persuasi?ely. (" Tbank Heaven, tbis 
fool bas never looked at Josb's will for bimself, '' was bis in ward re- 
flection.) " Cr, if be was not wealtby, be bad vast expectations. He 
would bave brougbt as mucb as be found. Tbere were not tbe sarae 
objections to bira as in yonr case, tbongh tbere were objections." 

** Nevertbeless, I must see ber," exclaimed Walter, desperately. 
'' Tbere may be some way pf escape, some loop-bole. Or tbe wbole 
thiug may be a mistakc, a plot. Yoa villain, yon dog !'' be cried, 
seizing tbe otber by bis coat-collar (witbin an incb of wbere tbe 
secret lay), " if tbis is any plan of yours to part ns, I will bave yonr 
heart's-blood." 

*' Be so good as to unband rae, sir, for my own temper is somewbat 
short," Said Mr. Roscoe, resolutely. " Tbis is scarcely tbe reward one 
looks for for breaking bad news to a f ello w-creature. Go to Grace, tben, 
by all means, and put tbe finisbing stroke to Mr. Allerton's morning's 
work. Only if it kills ber, sir,it will be no less tban mnrder." 

"Go, go, or tbere will be murder hereP'* exclaimed tbe young 
man, f uriously : and throwing open tbe door, be tbrust tbe otber from 
tbe room, slamraed tbe door bebind bim, and locked bimself in. Tbe 
wbole tbing did not take a minute, but it was füll of " action." Tbe 
Impression on Mr. Roscoe's mind, tbougb not upon bis body, was 
that be bad been kicked out. 

" I will be even witb you for tbis, my man," was wbat be muttered 
to bimself witb ups pale witb rage, tbougb, if be could bave lopked 
at matters witb an unprejudiced eye, tbe Obligation still lay upon tbe 
otber side. 

Left to bis own maddening tbougbts, Walter Sinclair sat at bis 
desk, witb tbat scrap in Grace's bandwriting spread out before bim, 
'* Seek not to see me ; Mr. Roscoe will teil you all ;" examining it 
witb the anxious scrutiny,one wbo is conscious of a lack of clear- 
ness in bis mipd necessary for its elucidation migbt bave bestowed 
upon a cryptogram. Tbe words indeed were piain enougb, and tbeir 
meaning bad been explained to bim witb sufficient distinctness, bat 
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was it the trae meaning? lipon the whole, he was forced to the 
conclasion tfaat it was. If it was a lie, one line from AllertoD, not 
to roention one word from Grace^s Hps, woold, as Roscoe mast be 
well aware, have confuted it His arguments, indeed, had, from a 
worldly point of view, been overwhelming. Cursed be the gold that 
is weighed in the scales with trae love ! bat it kicks the beam. To 
Grace's gaardian and trustee it conld not seem otherwise, nor did he 
blame him ; he only blamed the gold. With Grace herseif he knew 
it had no sach weight; bat that very fact, as Roscoe had pointed 
oat, shoald prevent him from pressing his sait. Her siraplicity and 
ignorance, her girlish contempt for the gifts of fortane, were only 
apparent allies; it woald be cowardly to take advantage of those 
raeans if he coald bring himself to do so ; there were her father^s 
last injanctions, which in her new-foand love she had perhaps for- 
gotten tili the lawyer had reminded her of them. He had vaguely 
heard that Mr. Tremenhere had made his fortane as a money-lender, 
a circamstance that had in no way affected him. He might have 
been a good man for all that ; that he had been a loving father to 
Grace was certain, and she had reciprocated his love with all the 
warmth of her natare. He was himself devoted to his father's mem- 
ory, and as Roscoe had canningly sarmised, that circamstance had 
great weight with him ; he pat himself in Grace*s place, and sided 
with her, as it were, against himself. 

Still, to part with him withoat a word of farewell seemed annat- 
ural, hard, and cruel, and ntterly foreign to Grace*s natare. True, 
there was her handwriting before him, " Seek not to see me." The 
qaestion was, by what process had those words been wrang from 
her ? If she had written them of her own free-will, his daty was 
piain : he mnst pack ap his things and leave Halswater H^ll at once. 

When he had gone away — whither he coald not teil ; all places 
seemed alike to him, and all hatef al — he woald write, and wish her 
farewell. She could reply to him or not, as she pleased. He stag- 
gered into his bedroom, and began patting his clothes together with 
blind haste. While thas occupied he heard a violent knock at his 
sitting-room door. 

" Who is it ?" he asked, hoarsely. 

** It is I, Richard Roscoe. Open T' 

To see any one jast then was a trial he was ill fitted to andergo ; 
the thoaght of an interview with this man, half mad as he i)elieved 
him to be, and whoUy unfitted to sympathize with such a calamity 
as had befallen him, was especially distastefal to him. 
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'* I am busy/' he called out. 

'*No matter," was tbe impatient reply, ''I mast see jon." And 
again came the load summons at the door. 

Fearing that the servants woald be alarmed, and a distarbance 
created, when it was so necessary that anything of the kind shoold 
be avoided, he opened the door, and a moment afterwards repented 
of it. 

Richard Roscoe stood before him, bis face white and wet, bis hair 
dishevelled, bis eyes rolling in what seemed like frenzy, and, in a 
word, more like a madman tban he bad ever seen bim. He entered 
hastily, and at once relocked the door. 

" Don't be afraid of me," he said, in breatbless tonea, as thongh 
he bad perceived what was passing througb the otber's mind ; " I am 
not mad, thongh I have beard enongh to make me so. What are 
yon doing here — packing up ? I tbougbt so. What is that paper in 
Grace's handwriting 9" 

In one stride he bad reached the desk and read her words. 

'' How dare yon f" exclaimed Walter, passionately. 

*' Sir, I dare anything for Grace^s sake," was the unexpected re- 
joinder. '* * Mr. Roscoe will teil you all,' she says, bnt she does not 
know the man as bis brother does. ' Seek not to see me.' Bat you 
shall see her. Sit down, Walter Sinclair, and listen to me." 



CHAPTER XLII. 

THE BROTHERS. 

After the unpleasant parting Mr. Edward Roscoe bad bad with 
Walter Sinclair, it might have seemed probable that he wonld have 
bad enongh of interviews for the day ; bat not only was bis brother 
Richard, to whom he bad also a word or two to say, ander the samc 
roof and close at band, bat the very violence with which he bad been 
treated in tbe one case was a spar to bim in tbe otber. His anger 
against the young man was very great, and, as it happened, the com- 
munication be bad to make to Richard comprehended in it the great- 
est blow to Walter's hopes that conld possibly be strack ; ^^ which," 
as a greater hypocrite tban even Mr. Roscoe has observed before 
bim, ** was very soothing." He bad no doabt, in spite of the self- 
restraint his brother bad used in bis relations with Grace, that his 
feeling towards her remained anchanged, and also that, notwith- 
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Standing bis apparent friendship with her lover, he in reality re- 
garded him with all the disfavor of an unsnccessful rival. Tbough 
far from falling into the error of less sagacions scoundrels in jadging 
his fellow-creatures by bimself, Mr. Roscoe was incapable of iinder- 
Standing such a »irtne as magnanimity. 

It was, in faet, in a tone which honestly expressed his convictions 
tHat as soon as he had entered his brother's room he observed, with 
cbeerf nl gravity : 

'* Richard, my lad, I have got some good news f or you T' 

*' Indeed !'* answered Richard, bitterly, as he rose from his seat to 
greet him, and pat down the book he had been reading, " then it 
mnst |>e very stränge news.*' 

''It is Strange news, my good fellow — stranger than anything 
youxan have imagined, better than anything yoa can have dreamed 
of I Sit down and listen to it, for it will make yonr limbs tremble 
nnder yoa with joy. The engagement between Grace and Walter 
Sinclair has been broken ofi !*' 

*' What r' Only a word, only a monosyllable, bot what a tumnlt 
of emotions — hope and love and pity and amazement — did it ex- 
press ! The very face of the man was tränsfignred with them. 

" Yes, it is as true as death. The whole thing is over ; Grace is 
now fancy-free — is at all events free to have a fancy for some one 
eise. There is now a chance for you, man I" 

Richard looked at him with wondering eyes; he was so fall in- 
deed' of astonishment that he was nnable to take in the whole Situa- 
tion as it was thas suddenly presented to him. He did not even 
catch the meaning of his brother^s words, which conld certainly not 
have been from their want of distinctness. His mind coald hardly 
grasp the stupendous fact that had been disclosed to him, far less its 
probable consequences. 

'* Have they qoarrelled ?'' he inquired, in a hoarse whisper. 

" I am happy to say they have not, for we all know what lovers' 
quarrels end in. The thing goes far deeper than that. You may 
take my word for it that they will never see each other agaia." 

Mr. Edward Roscoe's word was a gaarantee beyond saspicion to 
almost everybody at Hals water Hall, bat (doabtless becanse of the 
eccentricity of Richard's character) his brother seemed to doubt it; 
nay, with a frankness that, however common in the western wilds, 
is unusual in polite society, he coldly replied, " I don't believe you, 
Edward. It is only because you have some end of your own to 
serve that yoa wish to make me credit such an incredible Statement.'' 
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^' A veiy natural supposition, my dear Dick," answered tfae othor, 
cheerfalljy "and one tbat does honor to your intelligence; but you 
have pnly to step across the passage into Walter's room to get the 
matter certified. I wouldn't do it jqst now, if I were you, because 
be's ratber upset aboat it ; tbere will be plenty of time before he 
Starts, thougb I suppose be will be ofi tbis aftemoon." 

'* Do you meaD to say be is leaving Halswater f ' 

" Well, I conclade be is. From wbat I have told you, you will 
see f or yourself tbat no other course is open to bim." 

" How did it come about ?" inquired Richard. 

** Well, it was all tbrougb Mr. Allerton. He is her guardian, and 
bas forbidden the banns, as be bas tbe power to do. If she bad had 
any sense sbe would have roarried Walter at once, and tben written 
to the lawyer to say so ; but be has somebow discovered berengage- 
ment, and put bis foot down on it. Sbe will be wiser next tiroe, 
Dick, you may take your oath of tbat." 

*' And sbe bas given bim up because tbe lawyer teils her to do so ?" 

'* I don't say tbat exactly ; tbere are other reasons I am bound in 
honor not to go into, and wbicb you ninst not press me about. But 
ivbat is the main tning — as concerns yourself — ^the match is broken 
off." 

" Poor lad, poor lad !" 

'' Well, of course one is sorry for bim, but one must look after 
one's seif in tbis world. It is an ill wind tbat blows nobody good, 
and without your having any band in it, without your having the 
least thing to reproach yourself with, a good opportunity has opened 
to you. I suppose, thongh you did wbat you could to smotber your 
affection for tbe young woman, the cinders of it are still alive ?" 

I love Grace — oh yes, I love her still !" murmured Richard, softly. 
Tbat^s rigbt. You have a faitbful heart, I know. Dick. So have 
I, thongh the object of its desire may be a little different. We both 
stick to our f iews. It rnns in the family. Well, you knoW what I 
told you of the reason tbat first caused me to write you to come 
home from America. Circumstances did away with tbat reason for 
the time, but it has now sprung to life again. I had a matrimonial 
engagement for you in my mind, which I must confess is a merely 
practical one ; the idea never entered into it tbat the young woman 
I designed for you would become the girl of your heart, but fortu- 
nately it has so turned out A few bours ago she was altogether 
opt of your reach, now she has come within it ; you have only to 
put your arms about her, though I need not say tbat must be done 
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in a most cantioas and delicate fasbion. At first, of conrse, sbe will 
be inconsolable for tbe loss of ber first love ; bat little by iittle the 
gilt of seDtiment will be rabbed off, and balf a loaf — if I may say so 
without offence, for you are really neitber so young nor so good-look- 
ing as Sinclair — will seem better tban no bread." 

'* I see/* Said Riebard, gently (be bad bis bands before bis eyes, 
and seemed lost in tboagbt), tben added, witb effort, like one ronsing 
bimself from sleep, *' Wbat would you bave me do ?" 

*^ Just now, notbing. Wbat I woald recommend for tbe präsent is 
a * masterly inaction ' ; bide yonr time — ^by wbicb of coiirse I mean 
your opportunity ; sooner or later it is sare to come. 6e as gentle 
and sympatbizing witb tbe girl as you please, but do not drop a 
Word of love. Sbe will want sometbing to cling to, and in dae course 
tbat sbould be you. Tbere will be objections to you, as tbere were 
to Sinclair, on tbe lawyer^s part, no doubt, but sbe will not sacrifice 
ber bappiness a second time for a mere scntiment, wbicb by tben, 
moreover, will bave grown weaker. Upon tbe wbole," concluded Mr. 
Roscoe, cbeerf nlly, " I really believe tbis misfortune, as it first seemed 
to US, will turn out but a blessing in disguise." 

"It is very good of you to take sucb an interest in my affairs," ob- 
served Riebard. 

His brotber glanced up at bim very sbarply, but tbere was notb- 
ing to be read on tbe otber's face but a settled gloom. 

" Blood is tbicker tban water, my lad," answered Edward. " It will 
give me unfeigned pleasure to see you comfortably settled in life, but 
I must frankly add tbat it will be also advantageous to myself. As 
Grace's bnsband you will be one of tbe family, and I shall be able to 
arrange matters witb you mucb more easily tban witb a stranger — 
sucb as Sinclair, for example. I sball feel easier in my mind, by-tbe- 
bye, when tbat young gentleman Is out of the bouse." 

" You are sure tbat be will not insist upon seeing Grace before be 
takes bis departure ?" 

" Tbat is quite settled. To do bim justice, be acknowledged, when 
I pointed it out to bim, tbat it would be a most selfish act, and only 
give her unnecessary pain : it would also* (wbicb I did not point out 
to bim) be a most dangerous experiment." 

" You mean to our interests ?" 

" Well, of course, in the presence of the once beloved object sbe 
might lose sight of ber obvious duty. Sbe has made up lier mind 
to perform it, and it would be madness to give him the chance of 
shaking her resolution. He, too, has come to tbe same decision. 
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Bat if be coald be persaaded to be off without seeing any member 
of the family it woiild be a great point gained. He is attached to 
you, and bas not tbe ]east suspicion of your feeÜDgs towards Grace ; 
it woald be well if yoa coold persuade him to leave at once. Ton 
can teil bim tbat I will gladly explain matters for bim to Agnes and 
Pbilippa." 

" I will," Said Riebard, decisively. 

'* Tbat's a good fellow. In the mean time, wbile yöu are getting 
him away, I will see tbat all is safe in tbe otber qaarter. Use all 
tbe argaments you can tbink of, and remember tbat yon are now tak- 
ing the first step on tbe road to your bappiness. Wben I next see 
yoa I bope we sball bave tbe cottage to oarselves,'' and witb tbat be 
left tbe room. 

Notwitbstandingtbe readiness witb wbicb be bad fallen in witb bis 
brotber^s saggestion, Richard did not at once proceed upon bis prom- 
ised errand. He stood witb bis eyes closed and bis hands clasped tight- 
ly before bim ; bis lips moved as if in prayer, and tbe words ** Deliver 
US from temptation" feil from tbem in broken tones. If bis brotbcr 
conld bave seen bim he woald certainl)^ bave said, "Tbis man is mad," 
yet even so, perhaps would not bave deemed bim too mad to marry. 
•* Walter, Walter !" be murmured to bimself, pitifally, and then in 
still tenderer tones, " Grace, Grace !" The strnggle witbin him, as it 
showed itself in bis face, was terrible to witness ; now bis better na- 
iure and now bis worse seemed to be getting tbe upperband ; at last 
the former trinmphed, bat witb so great difßcalty, witb snch a dead 
]ift of all bis powers for good, tbat he conld not trast bimself to let 
the debate begin again. He ran oat of the room and knocked at 
Walter's door, crying " Open, open !" Despair was in bis heart, but 
from every tbought of baseness it bad been swept clean. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

METHOD IX HIS MADNESS. 



Thoügh tbe look and manner of Riebard Roscoe were so stränge 
and wild, there was a fervor and earnestness in the tone in which he 
said, ''Sit down and I will teil yoa all," tbat commanded Sinclair's 
attention ; even a madman may bave a story to teil tbat bas notbing 
to do witb bis own state of mind, and may bave pith and moment 
in it 
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'' Yoa see before yoo an unfortanate man,'' he began, " bat Dot a 
rogue and a liar ; you may trust roe — yes, yoa may trast me dow 
— ^as your falber trasted me before ; yoii may say, indeed, to bis 
owQ undoing, bat tfaat was owing to no fault of mine, but to ha- 
man weakness, and you bave heard the worst of it from my owq 
lips." 

^ I do not think yoa were to blame in that matter," said Wal- 
ter, gently ; ^' if you were so, thoagh it was a dreadf ul business, yoa 
bave my füll f orgiveness, as I am sure you had that of my poor father." 

** I thank you for saying so, my lad^ with all my heart. With 
such words in my ears I should be a villain indeed were I to play 
you false. It is not a pjeasant thing to have to say that one's own 
mother's son is a rascal, but there is no help for it but to confess as 
mach ; my brother Edward is one of that sort He has been so from 
bis cradle. Yes, Heaven knows I have tried to think otberwise, 
though I have had proof enough to the contrary. It seems an un- 
natural and ungrateful thing to speak, when I am at this rooment 
sharing the roof and eating the bread that bis good oiBces have ob- 
tained for me. And let me teil you, Walter Sinclair, he has prom- 
ised me much more — a reward so great that I dare not even think of 
it — if I will only join bim in bis cursed plans and help to accompHsh 
your ruin 1" • 

'* My ruin ?" cried Walter, in astonishment 

" Yes, what eise ? To tear you from her you love, to take away 
the only object from you that serves to make life worth the living, 
to drive you out of Paradise into a harren land, where not a flower 
grows nor a bird sings, and the snn itself only rises to show yoa 
your own wretchedness — is not that ruin f 

'* It is, indeed," groaned Walter ; *' I have been face to face with it, 
for what seems an eternity, the last honr." 

'* Well, that shall not be. Had I been in your case no power on 
earth would have made me believe that those words written by Grace's 
hand came from her hearL" 

" But your brother—" 

" Still less would I have believed his words," broke in the other, 
contemptnously. " You did not know bim, it is true, as I know bim, 
but you knew Aer, and how could you think even for an instant that 
the advice of a lawyer, or the reflection that she should lose money 
by it, were it millions, would cause that angelic nature to break her 
plighted Word and f orsake the man she loves f ' 
* '* It is not the money, Richard — ^though that has weight with me, 
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bat not with ber — nor the argoments of her gaardian ; it is ' tbe 
dead band' tbat bas tarned ber from me — tbe last injunction of a 
loving fatber." 

"That is wbat Edward told you, did be?" answered Riebard, bit- 
lerly. '* He said tbere were otber reasons for wbicb I must not press. 
His delicacy of mind was always extraordinary, tbougb be forgot it 
for a moment in taking it for granted tbat I was even a greater 
sconndrel tban bimself. I don*t believe bis story. Tbere is at all 
events some buge lie'at tbe bottom of bis moantain of words; tbere 
always is, if jou dig deep enougb. I am bere to belp yoa to dig.*' 

" I am infinitely obliged to you," said Walter, boarsely ; " only 
sbow me wbere to put tbe fipade in." 

" Well, to begin witb, stop wbere yoa are tili you find tbere are 
real grounds for your departure, and, above all, take no dismissal 
save from Grace's own lips." 

" Sbe says, * Seek not to see me,' " answered Walter, piteously. " I 
love ber too dearly to disobey ber." 

'* Sbe does not say it, sbe torites it," answered Riebard, confidently, 
** wbicb is a very different tbing. I bave known men, captive in 
Indian bands, compelied to write tbings to tbeir friends quite otber 
than wbat tbeir bearts dictated, yet tbeir end, poor souls, was all tbe 
Same ; and so it will be witb Grace, if you give way to tbis wretcbed 
scruple. Wben be bas bis point to gain Edward is an Indian — sub* 
tle, treacberous, and, tbougb not deligbting, as tbey do, in tbe torture 
they inflict, ntterly calloüs to it. Somebow or otber — I bave not 
his wits, and cannot read bis brain, but I know the man — somebow 
or otber Grace Tremenbere bas become bis captive; bis net is round 
her — sbe is beating ber tender wings against it, poor soul, poor soul ! 
bat bis will is ber will, and tbese words bis words. If such a stake 
were wortb speaking of, I would lay my life upon it." 

Tbe rüde eloquence of bis words was backed by an earnestness 
and conviction tbat would bave made tbeir way to any beart, even 
had it barbored no such desire to be convinced as Walter's did. 

" I will stay bere tili Grace teils me to go," be said. " How can 
I ever tbank you enougb for bringing me tbi& ray of bope ?" 

** You never can," was tbe grave rejoinder. " Tbank Heaven tbat 
sent me bere instead. Remain in your room, wbatever bappens, tili 
I come back witb tidings of bow tbe land lies. Budge for nobody, 
and least of all for my brotber; be bas no more rigbt to give you 
notice to quit tbe Hall tban I bave. No one bas any rigbt to do it 
save Orace only." 
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It was stränge to see one so cccentric tbas dictating a conrae of 
action to another of sane mind, and so it strack Walter faimself ; 
bat wben we desire anjtbing verj macb we are not solicitoas to in- 
qaire closelj into tbe capacity or the motives of tbose who volon- 
teer tbeir assistance to as. Tbe notion of any plot baving been de- 
vised against bim bad never entered Walter's bead, bot, once tbere, 
it filled bim witb an indignation tbat would bave astonisbed the plot- 
ter. A generoas and impnlsive natare is easilv imposed npon, bot 
baving discovered tbat it bas been so, it often becomes morc dan- 
geroos to deal witb tban a more calcolating one. It bas a wroog to 
bnmanity to avenge as well as its private wrong — a sentiment which 
is absolately onintelligible to tbe mere scoandrel. It was fortanate 
perbaps for all parties^ bot certainly for Mr. Edward Boscoe, that bis 
impatience to see Walter oot of tbe boose did not arge bim to pay 
tbat yoong gentleman anotber visit tili some time bad elapsed after 
Ricbard^s revelation to bim. Wben be did come, ^'Bradsbaw'* in 
band, Walter bad cooled down, and was f oond, tboogb witb a some- 
wbat trembling band, engaged as before opon bis plan-drawing. 

" Yoo bave not mocb time to lose» my good fellow," said bis vis- 
itor, witb friendly solicitode, ^* if yoo want, as I conclode, to catcb 
tbe night mail. I bave ordered tbe dog-cart to be roond in twenty 
minotes." 

^' I am sorry tbat yoo sboold bave troobled yoorself, Mr. Roscoe ; 
bot if I go to-day it will only be to my old qoarters at tbe bead of 
tbe lake, and I sboold not go even so far as tbat witboot saying 
good-bye to Grace." 

'* Not sorely after ber expressed wisb tbat yoo sboold not seek to 
see ber, Mr. Sinclair ?'' answered tbe otber, in a tone of mild aston- 
isbment tbat soited ill witb bis kni'tted brow. 

" Yes, I remember wbat she wrote perfectly well, bot I intend to 
bear tbat wisb from ber own lips. It is possible tbat I may bave 
given yoo a contrary irapression. I bave also beard all yoor brotber 
bad to say opon tbe sobject ; bot I bave been tbinking over tbe mat- 
ter since, and that is tbe resolotion to which I bave come. And it 
is not to be broken." 

" Nothing, Mr. Sinclair, bot yoor yooth and inexperience can ex- 
cose soch a conclosion,'' observed tbe otber, calmly. '^ It is an oot- 
rage opon hospitality, to say the least of it. Yoo will compel me to 
ask Miss Agnes herseif to give yoo yoor conge^ 

'* I shall not take it even from her, bot only from Grace berself." 

**Then yoo will at least take the conseqoences,'' exclaimed Mr. 
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Roscoe, farioasly, '^for in that case I will have ;oa turned out by 
the servants." 

" You have dropped your mask, however," replicd Walter, coolly 
— ^though indeed the other^s face had lost its natural expression and 
hecome a mask, with rage and malignity painted upon it — '* that saves 
me all farther circumlocation, at which I am at such a disadvantago 
with yoQ. As for turning me out, I possess a revolver, and if any 
violence is offered to me I shall look upon you as the instigator, and 
give you its Contents. You will have the ' first chance/ as the law- 
yer said to the mortgagee." 

Asthe.other stood silent fora ipoment, and menacing, as a volcano 
before its outbreak, Agnes was seen to hurry by, crying out, " Mr. 
Boscoe, Mr. Boscoe 1" 

He threw open the door at once — not sorry, perhaps, to have his 
interview cnt Short. i^'Iamhere; what is the matter ?'' 

" I am afraid Grace is very ill," she answered, excitedly. '* Philip- 
pa &nd I can do nothing with her." 

Walter came forward to the door. The flush of anger had passed 
from his face, which now only showed anxiety and alarm. 

For the moment Agnes forgot his changed relations with her sis- 
ter, and with womanly sympathy observed : 

'^ Yes, indeed, she is very ill, Walter. The doctor should be sent 
for at once, Mr. Roscoe." 

'* To be sure. I will order Saltfish to be saddled at once ; she will 
do the five miles in twenty minntes. Perhaps Mr. Sinclair himself 
would like to go." 

'* By all means," Walter was abont to say, but a glance at the oth- 
er's Mephistophelian face prevented it ; he remembered, too, Richard's 
last injnnction, " Bndge for nobody, and least of all for Edward," and 
was not this Edward's advice ? 

"No, no !" put in Agnes, quickly. "The mare is qneer-tempered, 
and must have one she knows for her rider. Teil Charles to go." 

Mr. Roscoe turned away at once to obey her. 

Having received no Instructions from her domestic adviser as to 
giving him his congi^ Agnes would, as Walter sagely judged, be open 
to reason. 

"With sickness in a house, Miss Agnes," he said, softly, "it is 
generally advisable for the ' stranger within its gates' to depart But 
being at the cottage here, it is impossible that I should be in any- 
body's way. Under the circumstances, therefore, I must ask your 
leave to remain where I am tili I am assured of dear Grace's safety." 
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Perhaps Walier's jouth and good looks pleaded f or bim, thongb 
she had a saspicion tbat bis presence would be unwelcome to Mr. 
Roscoe ; or perbaps Grace's illness toucbed ber woman's beart. Sbe 
besitated, and looked ronnd as if for advice, bat Mr. Edward was in 
tbe stable-yard and oat of reacb, and in tbe end, nature bad her way. 

^* Yonr reqaest does not appear to me onreasonable, Mr. Sinclair,*^ 
sbe replied ; tben added, roore doabtfnlly, '* So far as I am concerned, 
of course you are very welcome to my hospitality,^' 

'^Tben no one eise bas a rigbt to deny it to me^'^said Walter, 
quickly. 

Tbis was impradent, because It snggested tbe very obstacle Agne.> 
bad in ber mind. 

''Tbat is so," sbe answered; "still, circnmstances may arise — 
Wbat is it, Mr. Kicbard I" 

Riebard Roscoe was approacbing f rom tbe Hall, evidently in a state 
of great exoitement. " Wbat is it ?" be ecboed, vebemently. '* Mere- 
ly tbat yoQ are, among yoä, trying to send to beaven before ber time 
tbe sweetest soul tbat ever dwelt.in buman form. Pbilippa teils me 
tbat Grace is in a bigb fever, and does not recognize you as ber ais- 
ters — not, Heaven knows, tbat that is any proof of madness T' 

'' Yoa must be mad yourself to say so," exclaimed Agnes witb In- 
dignation. '' I sball certainly acquaint yonr brotber witb tbe lan- 
guage yoa bave tbougbt fit to ase to me." 

^' He may marder me if be likes, bat be sball not marder Qrace," 
eried Riebard. " I know tbe temptation is very great to all of you. 
Yoa want to divide by two mstead of by tbree." 

'' Wbat, in Heaven's name, does tbe man mean ?" asked Agnes, ad- 
dressing berself to Walter. 

" He doesn't know," continned Riebard, scornf ally ; " bat my can- 
ning brotber knows, and I tbink you know. Yoa will teil bim wbat 
I say, and get tbe bouse cleared of me as well as of Sinclair. Tben 
yoa will bave Grace all to yoarselves to do as yoa please witb, and 
tbere will be marder done." 

'' If tbere is enongb sanity in tbis man to make it wortb wbiie to 
note bis words at all," said Agnes witb dignity — " I call upon you, 
Mr. Sinclair, to teil bim wbat I bave jast said to yoa : *' tbat yoa are 
free to stay bere as long as yoa please." 

''Tbat is so, is it?" said Riebard, as Walter bowed in confirmatlon; 
" tben bere we remain together to keep watcb and ward over tbe in- 
hocent, and to take vengeance, if tbey work tbeir wicked will npon 
ber, against tbe guilty," 
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'' There is n6 one, Richard, who raeans ^ny hann to dear Grace, 
I am sare," said Walter, soothingly. "The doctor has been sent 
for, and let .us hope bis report may be more favorable thaa yoa 
imagine." 

'* Yoa don't know Indians as I know tbem," observed Bicbard, 
laconically, and with that he entered the cottage and retired to bis 
own room. 

" Permit me, Miss Agnes,'' said Walter, gently, ** to express rny 
sorrow that I sbould have been compelled, in yonr presence, to listen 
to such wild and wandering words. If I migbt ventare to advise 
jou, I wonld say, ' Let them be forgotten.' It is clear that poor Mr. 
Kichard is not himself, thoagh I cannot imagine what has caused 
bim to entertain the monstrous idea to which he has given expres- 
sion." 

'* Nor I," said Agnes, coldly ; her anger had not lef t her, bat was 
rather sabsiding. The Charge Richard had made against her was 
iDOst unjust, but it was not absoliitely groundless, for that division 
by two instead of three was a sum Mr. Boscoe had often spoken of 
to her. Nor was the cause of Richard's excitement, since she knew 
of bis secret for Grace, so inconceivable to her as she pretended. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

DIPFICÜLTIKS. 

That nothing happens for certain except the unexpected is a dog- 
ina that all of as have to subscribe to. It is proved in small matters 
as well as in large ones, alike in the case of those who have dramatic 
experiences, or who lead homely and uneventfal lives. The inmates 
of Halswater Hall were no exception to this ruie. After the painful 
ficenes and violent quarreis that had lately taken place araong them, 
it would have hardly seemed possible that a week, far less a month, 
hence would have found them all living together nnder the same roof, 
and, outwardly at least, in the same fasbion as before. Yet so it 
i^as. The result was bronght about by the dangerous illness of Grace 
Treraenhere. When, after her interview with Mr. Roscoe, her sisters, 
alarmed by her absence from the family circle, went to her room, they 
found her, as has been said, in sad case, and when the doctor ar- 
rived he gave a most serious report of her. 
18 
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'^ YoDr Bister," he said, '^ is anffeiiDg f roni the effect of some seyere ^ 
shock to her System. I do not wish to he intrusive, hut it is abso- 
lotely necessary for the proper treatment of her case that I shoald 
know what has happened." 

Dr. Gardner (as he was always called, thongh he was only a gen- 
eral practitioner) was by no means of the ordinary type of conntry 
doctor. He had an independence of his own, and practised medicine 
becanse he liked it He was highly esteemed in the connty, and, 
what is very rare with men of his professioü, was on the bench of 
maglstrates. It is probable that Mr. Roscoe wonid not have sent for 
him if the Services of a more pliant practitioner could have been pro- 
cared on equally short notice, bnt there was no time to pick and 
choose. Morever, it was not Mr. Roscoe, bat the two ladies, to whom 
he was addresising himself. His countenance, a fine florid one, looked 
so grave behind his moon-shaped spectacles, that they did not vent- 
ure to deny the conclasion to which his professional Observation had 
led him. Philippa indeed was so f rightened that if she had been alone 
she woald probably have given him every detail ; but when the two 
sisters were together the eider was always the Speaker. 

'* The engagement between my sister and Mr. Sinclair, of which 
you have doubtiess heard," said Agnes, '^ hrs been suddenly broken 
off." 

" Oh, that's it, is it ?" said the doctor. " Um ! ha ! And not, I 
sappose, by the young lady*s own desire?" 

** Yes ; the disruption is her own act entirely. It is in no respeet 
a family arrangement, if you mean that," was the brasque reply. 

^* Nay, I meant notbing of the kind, madam, but only to get at the 
facta," returned tbe doctor, dryly. " I may take it, I suppose, that her 
determination, however necessary and unrepented of, has given her 
pain ?" 

" No doubt," exclaimed Philippa, glancing with tearfui eyes tow- 
ards the bed, where Grace was lying with flushed cheeks and wan- 
dering speech, *' that is what has done the raischief." 

**To minister to a mind diseased is beyond roy skill, Miss Philip- 
pa," observed the doctor, gently, " but we must do what we can." 
He wrote out certain prescriptions, and thcn said, " I will send Miss 
Grace a good nurse." 

" My sister and I are surely the proper persons to attend upon 
her," observed Agnes. 

" No. Relations are too syropathetic. In a case like this it is 
most important that there should be nothing to excite the patient. 
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She will be here to-night. I will pay an early visit to-morrow 
morning." 

There was only odo way, it was said in Westmoreland, of evading 
Dr. Gardner's prescriptions — by dismissal ; and Miss Agnes was not 
prepared to go tbat length. Sbe notieed, bowever, with great dis- 
pleasure, tbat for tbe fatnre be preferred to address bimself, wben 
giving Orders about bis patient, to Philippa instead of herself ; and 
tbougb sbe bad bad no idea in ber roind otber tban a kind one, in 
preferring to nurse Grace witb ber own bands, tbe doctor's refnsal 
of ber request made Bicbard's wild accusations especially bateful 
to ber. 

" Tbat woman's as bard as nails," was tbe doctor's reflection as be 
rode away. " My objeeting to ber tending tbe poor girl becanse sbe 
was too sympatbetic was a good one ; by wbicb, as be rolled bis bead 
and winked bis eye in evident enjoyment of bis own bumor, it is 
reasonable to snppose tbat be raeant '* a good joke." 

As be mounted bis borse at tbe Hall door, Mr. Roscoe bad a few 
words witb bim in bis self-assumed cbaracter of bead of tbe bouse. 
Tbe doctor spoke witb mueb greater plainness to bim respecting bis 
patient tban be bad done to tbe ladies. '' Tbe case is a very serioas 
one, sir, in my opinion, and not tbe less tbat its origin is an affair of 
tbe beart." 

So far was tbe idea frora Mr. Roscoe's mind tbat tbe two sisters 
conid bave been so impradent as to acquaint tbe doctor witb fam- 
ily affairs, tbat be actually iraagined bim to refer to Grace's baving 
beart disease. ''I bave never beard tbat sbe was so affected," be 
replied. 

Tbe Observation, tbougb so artless, by no means impressed tbe 
doctor witb bis siroplicity ; be only leaped to tbe rigbtconchision at 
once. ^' Tbis gentleman," be said to bimself, '* takes it for granted 
tbat I bave been told notbing, and bas no wisb to enlighten me." 

Mr. Roscoe instantly perceived bis mistake, and began speaking of 
Grace's cbange of views witb great freedom. 

^' It is a resolution sbe bas come to f rom tbe arguments of ber 
trnstee and gnardian," be said ; *' none of us bave bad anytbing to 
do witb it Her conchision, bowever, is in my opinion a just one ; 
bat of course tbe sentiment remains. Under sucb circumstances 
(and since ber intention is unalterable) I conclude it would be well, 
to avoid any risk of exciteraent, tbat tbe late object of ber affections 
sbould leave tbe bouse as soon as possible ?" 

Bis tone was as indifferent as be could niake it, tbougb tbe ba^ 
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ing ihe doctor's opinion on such a matter upon bis side strack him 
as of great importance. 

" It is impossible f or me, Mr. Boscoe," answered the doctor, grave- 
Ijy " to say either 'yes' or ^ no ' to tbat qoestion at present. It is only 
too likely that it may make no difference to the poor girl whether 
the youDg man goes or stays; sbe is on tbe brink of brain-fever; 
but should sbe survive it, it would, in my opinion, be tbe wiser course 
to keep Mr. Sinclair — ^and f rom wbat I gatber f rom ber sisters I con- 
clude be bas no wisb,to go— witbin reacb. His presence may be of 
tbe greatest Service ; and if tbe worst comes to tbe worst, it may be 
a comfort to ber to wisb bim farewell." 

'' Witb brain-fever f ' inquired Mr. Roscoe^cynically, bis disappoint- 
ment at tbe otber's reply getting tbe better of bis usual self-restraint. 

*' I am supposing that sbe comes to berself again," answered the 
doctor, barsbly, f or be too bad a temper of bis own ; '^ if not, I pre- 
sume Miss Tremenbere will not gradge tbe bospitality sbe will have 
throWn away upon him. Good-afternoon, sir ;" and witb a gart nod 
be puts spnrs to bis cob and rode away. 

'^ An impudent apothecary !'^ was Mr. Boscoe's com ment as he 
tnrned to enter tbe bouse ; bat, bowever he may bave despised the 
man, be feit that a spoke bad been put into the wheel of his plana, 
which, for a time at least, would interfere witb its working. Even 
in bis anger, bowever, be clearly perceived the source of tbis mis- 
chance. " Tbis all comes of the senseless frankness witb which that 
old busybody's questions bave been answered up-stairs," be muttered 
to bimself. '^ Agnes I can trust not to lose her bead, bat Philippa, 
where sentiment is concerned, is always a fool." He did not feel 
any especial resentment towards Walter, as a less practical schemer 
would bave done, bat, since it was now probable that tbe yoang fei- 
le w would stay on, resolved to treat him witb civility. And thus it 
bappened that things went on at the Hall witb tolerable smoothness, 
notwithstanding late events. There was a difference of course, bow- 
ever, in the manner of their going. In spite of tbeir dread of the 
sick-room, Agnes and Philippa were a good deal, by turns, in tbeir 
sister's room, and scarcely ever appeared together in public, even at 
meals. These were always melancholy afiairs ; for many days the 
Angel of Death bovered over the bousehold and laid its finger on 
every lip. The doctor, indeed (none of your despairing ones), could 
at one time only say, '* I do not yet give up all hope." It may be 
imagined, therefore, how Walter*s spirits sank to zero, and tbe gloom 
darkened on Richard Boscoe's brow : they found a melancholy con- 
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solation in eacb otber's Company, bnt seldom interchanged a word. 
Walter knew tfaat be bad Ricbard's sympatbj, bat never gnessed tbe 
sufEerings — so blind is love to otbers as well as to it3 object — tbat 
be endured npon bis own account Agnes was genninely grieved, and 
Pbilippa passionately so ; ber sool was wrang witb remorse as well 
as pity. Mr. Roscoe alone was resigned to tbe obstniction tbat in- 
terfered witb bis plans, and looked confidently to natnre to remove 
it. He bad no ill-will to Grace, be confessed to bimself, bat it woald 
be a great relief to bim if sbe went to beaven. Dis aliter mum, or, 
as be expressed it, " tbis business tnmed oat as badly as every otber 
infernal tbing tbat be bad pat bis band to.^' Grace got better; it 
was not tbe worst tbing tbat coald bave bappened to bim, bat it com- 
plicated matters tbat were already in a very serioas tangle. The re- 
joicings of tbe boasbold jarred apon bim in a manner tbat, looking at 
bimself from tbe oatside as it was bis babit to do, almost alarmed bim. 
Disappointment and delay be bad bitberto borne witb wonderfal 
eqaanimity, considering tbe dangers tbey broagbt witb tbem, bat be 
feit tbat be was now losing bis patience and bis temper. As tbere is 
notbing so saccessf al as saccess, so be was well aware tbere is notbiug 
tbat precipitates calamity like desperation, and yet be was growing 
desperate. He knew it and fongbt against it, bat, tboagb slowly, de- 
spair was gaining tbe npperband of bim. Perils environed bim on 
every side of wbicb no one knew, or knew all, except bimself. As Josb 
bad foreseen, and even taxed bim witb tbat folly, Edward Roscoe was 
a gambler to tbe core ; be conld perceive tbe rasbness of it in otbers, 
witb wbom it took otber directions, and be bad often profited by it. 
He was not even blind to it in bis own case, bat bis overpowering 
egotism and confidence in bis own sagacity bad led bim into enor- 
moas specalations, wbicb bad tnmed oat ill, and involved bim in 
liabilities wbicb be bad no moans of meeting except by driblets and 
fair words. He was farioas, not so macb witb bis ill-lack as witb tbe 
failare of bis own forecasts. He bad been taken in by inferior scoan- 
drels. If.be bad bad any, one migbt almost bave said tbat bis self- 
respect was wonnded. Wbat belped to drive bim to despair was the 
atmospbere of bäte — ^bis own bäte, and of bis own making — witb ' 
wbicb be was snrroanded. He bad never cared for any one bat bim- 
self, bat tbat very solicitade bad bitberto prevented bim from in- 
dalging in animosities wbicb are always disadvantageoas ; he bad 
bad, at tbe worst, only a cold contempt for those who stood in bis 
way or tbwarted bis scbemes. Bat now be began to bäte tbem. 
Even bis brotber, tbougb Agnes bad never revealcd bis conduct to 
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her, bad become an object of suspicion to bim. He resented bis 
familiaritj witb Walter, and feit tbat be was not to be depended 
upon for carrying out bis scbeme witb respect to Grace. If tbe girl 
bad died tbis woald not bave naattered, bat sbe was getting better. 
If sbe got well, and was reconciled, in spite of all tbat bad come and 
gone, witb Walter, it woald not matter ; bat be was none tbe leas 
angry witb Bicbard. He now repented tbat be bad made a confi- 
dante of eitber of tbe sisters witb respect to tbe docament tbat be 
bad intercepted; women were not fit to be trasted witb secrets, 
tbougb, at tbe time, it bad seemed to bim tbe safest course to take« 
It was not likely tbat tbej woald reveal it, since it woald be tbe 
destraction of tbeir own expectations. If Grace sboald ever marry 
Walter, sbe sboald never know bat tbat sbe did so otberwise tban 
to ber own detriment ; be would be always Sinclair to ber and never 
Yernon — tboagb Roscoe now wisbed tbat be bad kept tbat matter 
to bimself. Bat be bated Sinclair, becaase tbere lay in bim— 
tboagb be knew it not and sboald never know it— tbe potentiality 
of seizing tbe wbole Tremenbere estate for bimself or bis ofEspring. 
Pbilippa, indeed, Mr. Boscoe coald bardly be said to bäte ; bat 
be was exasperated witb ber for ber weakness aboat tbe young peo- 
ple, wbicb bad eniisted tbe doctor on tbeir side, and also for a cer* 
tain obstinacy wbicb sbe still occasionally exbibited in opposing bis 
wisbes. Tbe person be bated most of all was tbe lady wbose bos- 
pitality be was enjoying — and wbo bad done bim a bandred good 
Offices — Agnes Tremenbere. It is said tbat tbe very wickedest of as 
bave a tender spot in oar bard bearts for tbose wbo love os, tbat 
even a Sykes bas a weakness for bis Nancy. Bat tbis is not only 
not tbe case, bat in some instances tbeir very liking for as aggra- 
vates oar dislike for tbem« Ferbaps if Agnes bad always been sab- 
servient to bim be woald bave bad tbe same contemptaoaa tolerance 
for bor as be bad for Pbilippa, bat ber occasional fits of fondness 
found no favor witb bim ; wbile ber Opposition, wbicb was raucb 
more frequent and resolute tban tbat of ber sister, now inspired bim 
witb a feeling tbat was little sbort of fary. Mr. Edward Roscoe feit, 
iti sbort, jbbat be was becoming dangeroas; a tbing wbicb would not 
bave troabled him macb bad be not been aware tbat sucb a frame 
of mind was likely to be bartful not only to otbers bat to bimself. 
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CHAPTEB XLV. 



"kdward'b qubkn.'* 



Grace Trxmsnhbrb had sarvived the crisis of what bad, been a 
most dangerons illness, and was on the road to recovery ; she bad 
returned to coDsciousness, but yet could bardly be said to have 
** come to berself." Her condition reaembled tbat of some woald-be 
snicide wbo, having been rescaed from the fate she bas sought, says 
to berself, "Am I alive, or am I dead?" and tben comes saddenly to 
the sad knowledge tbat it is the Present and the Fast tbat she is 
confronting, and not the Future. 

But the Grace Tremenbere whom we knew she was no longer. 
Her beautiful bair is shom, her eyes are caverns, her cheeks.are 
shrunk and pale; bat. all tbat is nothing compared with the hope- 
less void within. The consciousness of the füll extent of her misery 
bas come back to her. When she awoke first with a sane mind, it 
so bappened tbat only the nurse and the doctor were in the room. 

'^ Is be bere still ?" she inquired, f eebly. 

" Yes, my dear, be bas not gone yet," said the nurse, consolingly. 
*^ Miss Grace is asking for you, sir." 

The doctor took her place by the bedside. He knew tbat he was 
not in the girFs thoughts at all, but tbat did not wound bis amour 
propre, His weather-beaten face was füll of the keenest sympathy, 
yet cheery too ; of all his medicines Dr. Gardner was, his patients 
said, the most wbolesome tonic. 

" Yes, my dear, he is still bere," be said. 

" Tben be does not know," she moaned, and closed her eyes. 

The doctor's position was an embarrassing one. He was not in 
bis patient^s coniidence, nor, indeed, af ter tbat first visit of his, had 
lie been in tbat of her sisters. Mr. Roscoe was a book clasped and 
locked to bim ; or, as be bimself expressed it, like a railway Company 
of wbose time-table " Bradshaw " scornf uUy remarks, " No informa* 
tion." 

With Walter Sinclair, bowever, the doctor bad bad some talk, and 
was tborongbly acquainted with tbat young gentleman^s sentiments, 
as well .as with bis yiews of the sitaation. 
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" It doesn't mach signify, mj dear, what he koows, or what he 
does not know," answered the doctor, dryly ; " he cares for nothing 
except to hear aboat yoa. If he has any regard for me,,it is as for 
one of hi8 old Indian friends, and Mr. Bichard's, because I am the 
' Medicine Man/ and in attendance apon yoa. Every moming it is 
* How is Grac^ ?' and never * How do you do ?" 

Her eyes were lit up for a moment with an intense delight, ivhich 
slowly died away as she replied with a sigh : 

" I can't see him — I darenU see him." 

'' Of conrse not, my dear. The thing is not to be dreamed of at 
present — or perhaps, as you were aboat to say, even at all. Still he 
will remain here tili yoa are well and strong. Now teil me, is there 
anything yoa can think of that will give yoa pleasare f 

" Nothing, nothing r she moaned, despairingly. 

''A friend of yoars has been writing almost every day to me, one 
who loves yoa very mach in a fatherly sort of way ; when yon get 
a little stronger, don^t yoa think yoa woald like to see kirn .^' 

*'*Yes. I shoald like to see Mr. Allerton very mach.'* 

Dr. Grardner nodded, and pat no more qaestions. He was more 
than satisfied with the state of his patient. He had the repiitation 
of leaving those he attended apon too soon npon the road to recovery, 
not so mach because he shrank from the lea^t imputation of making 
the most of them, as from his horror of humbug ; but Grace Tre- 
menhere's case was an exceptional one in his eyes. He knew that he 
should soon see her convalescent in its ordinary sense, bat he wanted 
to see her cured — which would, he feit, be a very differcnt thing. So 
interested had he been in the matter, that he had taken the unusu- 
al Step of communicating with Mr. Allerton, by whom his good in- 
tentions had been thoroughly appreciated. It is possible for two 
honest men to understand one another, even apon paper; and it 
would have amazed the Council of the Iiaw Association to knowhow 
many letters — and those long ones — one of its most eminent mem- 
bers had written without charging his correspondent sixpence for 
them. He had readily promised that in case of Grace's recovery he 
would come down to Halswater and see her, thongh he detested the 
country in winter, and long journeys — unless at so much p^r foot — 
at all times. 

Grace was not, however, in a condition to bear such an interview, 
and in the mean while Dr. Gardner discouraged the presence of her 
sisters abont his patient as much as possible. He saw that she 
shrank from them, though he could not guess the cause ; which was 
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HO slnr on bis sagacity, for she conld hardl j bave ezplained it herseif. 
What troubled ber almost as mncb as ber estrangement f rom ber lover 
was tbe new and terrible ligbt wbicb Mr. Roscoe faad tbrown upon ber 
fatber's cbaracter ; and tbongb sbe bad accepted it to a certain ex- 
tent, sbe was, strangely enongb, more apprebensive now tban sbe bad 
been before of bearing anytbing from tbeir lips to bis disadvantage. 
Sbe need not bave been so, for tbey bad botb sometbing eise to 
tbink abont mncb more pressing tban their fatber's memory ; but 
from Mr. Allerton sbe feit sbe wonld get tbe trutb, witbout tbe alloy 
of disappointment or resentment. Sbe bad Httle bope bat tbat Mr. 
Boscoe's accoant of tbe manner in wbicb Walter^s fatber bad been 
tricked and ruined was correet ; tbe more ber mind dwelt upon it 
— ^and it sbared ber mind witb tbat otber wretcbedness wbicb was 
its consequence — tbe more sbe feit tbat be conld not bave invented 
a Story so capable of ref ntation, bat still be migbt bave exaggerated 
it for bis own purposes. If it was true, in its disgraceful entirety, 
wonld Walter be still staying on nnder tbe same roof witb ber? 
She was obliged, alas ! to answer for bim — becanse sbe knew be loved 
ber so — tbat tbat migbt be tbe case. For ber sake be wonld for- 
give all, perbaps, and be content to wed witb sbame, for it was with 
ber father's sbame tbat sbe identified berself ; and it rested witb ber 
to prevent tbe sacrifice. 

To tbe mind not only of tbe man of tbe world, bat of any person 
of average common -sense wbo bas overlived tbose social supersti- 
tions, wbicb are to tbe fall as monstrons as our spiritaal ones, tbis 
sensitiveness of feeling may seem ridicnloas. If one bas done notb- 
ing wrong one's seif, bow can one be smircbed by anotber's wrong ? 
But even otberwise honest and good men are found to be so cruel 
and onjnst as to tbink ill of a person becanse of bis illegitimacy, and 
Grace was no more illogical tban tbey — ^indeed, bad ber case been 
anotber's sbe wonld bave taken a just view of it ; bat to some sensi- 
tive and delicate natures injnstice loses its wrong wben tbey are 
themselves its victims. 

In tbose days of growing convalescence tbere was at least one 
comfort to Grace, tbat Mr. Roscoe did not come near ber. She 
dreaded beyond everything to see tbe man tbat bad destroyed tbe 
edifice botb of ber faitb and of ber love, and sbe wondered at ber 
immunity from tbis infliction. Agnes wondered also ; it seemed so 
Strange tbat Edward, who always did exactly what was right; sboald 
not bave seized tbe first opportnnity to congratalate tbe girl upon 
bar recovery, bat sbe did not make any Observation to bim on tbe 
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matter ; the relations between them had become strained on accoant 
of her refosal to assist him with a loan of larger amoant than asoal. 
She was not f ond of lending her money even to him, and perhaps she 
reflected that his finding himself short of it would hasten his move- 
ments in the direction which she still wished him to take as mach 
as ever. She was tired of waiting for this laggard lover, and at the 
same time resented his making use of her property withoat having 
establlshed the right to do so. Moreover, his application had been 
couched in mach less loving and seductive tones than he had hith- 
erto given himself the tronble to use. He was getting impatient and 
reckless. Fhilippa, on the other band, was not sarprised that he was 
loath to intrade himself upon the presence of one whom his revela- 
tions had made so miserable ; bat that was not, in fact, the caase of 
Mr. Boscoe's failure in what Agnes termed '* a natural attention." 
His Position had become too perilous, his temper was too seyerely 
tried, to admit of his conforming even to the most ordinary conven* 
tions. If either sister had remonstrated with him for bis neglect of 
their invalid, he would probably have said that he did not care one 
farthing whether she was dead or alive. 

Neitber oi them did so, though for very different reasons, and 
what affected Agnes mach more than his brutal indifference to Grace 
was bis growing familiarity with Philippa. This had become very 
marked ; for thoagb his behavior towards her was in no respect 
more tender than it had been, he was constantly in her Company and 
alone. They walked together in the garden and in particular on the 
cliff terrace above the lake, at the end of which a tower, or " FoUy," 
as it was called by the neighbors, had been erected. It was scarcely 
üsed even in warm weather, though it had been designed as a sum- 
mer-house, and it was stränge indeed that it sbould have attractions 
for anybody at the present time, when the mountains were covered 
with snow and the waters sealed by frost. No one but a woman 
who has feit jealousy could anderstand the rage that filled the heart 
of Agnes Tremenhere when she first saw her sister and Edward Ros- 
coe leave the garden and climb the steps that led to the cliff terrace 
together. It was not love that took him tfaere, but only the desire 
of speaking with his companion — on a very different snbject — with- 
out fear of Interruption ; but Agnes thought it was love, or rather 
the pretence of it, which was almost as bad. And Philippa knew 
that she thougbt it, and was not displeased. She had often made 
her sister jealous, but never with such apparently good reason, for 
Edward^s caution had hitherto restrained her; but now he did not 
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seem to care for prndence. So Philippa took her revenge in femi- 
nine fashion for many a snub and slight she had received at her sis- 
ter*8 bands. 

One aftemoon Agnes was in the sick-room, paying a more per- 
functory visit to ''her dear Grace" even than asual; there was^no 
longer any cause for anziety on the patienfs accoant, and her thoughts 
were just now dwelling upon other things — the faet that Roscoe and 
Philippa were Walking together in the garden below, for one thing. 
She was not even talking with Orace, upon whom at the moment the 
nurse was attending, bat idly engaged in turning over the leaves of 
a school history she had taken down from its shelf. It had been 
one of Grace's lesson-books, not so long ago, when Philippa had been 
her governessy and was divided into portions with a note here and 
there in Philippa's band. On some occasion when she had taken up 
that book, it is probable that her mind, like that of Agnes at the 
present moment, was astray from the subject before her, and had 
dwelt on other things. One historic passage had the phrase " Philip- 
pa, Edward's qaeen " in it, and the blae pencil in some wandering 
moment had anderscored the words. The writer had doubtiess 
merely wished to see "how it looked," with the intention of rub- 
bing it oat agfdn, bat she had forgotten to do so, and there it stood, 
" Philippa, Edward's qaeen,'' in italics. The writing on the wall of 
Belshazzar's palace coald scarcely bave filled those who saw it with 
deeper emotion than that which the sight of that blae line evoked 
in its reader, bat the meaning in her case had nothing of mystery in 
it ; it was its very plainness that drove the color from her cheek and 
tnrned her heart to stone. She wondered that Philippa had dared 
to indulge in a day-dream sach as this, bat she tore oat the leaf and 
placed it in her bosom — a proof, indeed, of the treachery she had 
long saspected. As she did so, her eyes chanced to glance at the 
window, and throagh it pereeived her sister and her companion as- 
cending the winding steps that led to the terrace. With a wild cry, 
which Startled Grace in her pillowed chair, she rashed from the room. 
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CHAPTER XLVL 



''SHK IS MT WIFE." 



Thb shades of early eveDing were already falÜDg, and the day had 
been bitterly cold, bat Agnes Tremenbere delayed only long enough 
to tbrow on ber bonnet and sbawl before taking ber way to tbe ter- 
race. There was a fire in ber blood tbat prevented ber from feeling 
tbe fog tbat was rising from tbe mere, or tbe wintry air npon tbe 
bill-top. We cannot bold a fire in oar band by tbinking of tbe 
frosty Caucasns, bot passion is stronger tban imagination, and can 
for a time ignore all pbysical inconveniences ; sbe trembled in eyery 
limb, bat it was not witb cold. As sbe barried up tbe winding steps 
tbat led to tbe cliff-top sbe bad no definite parpose in view, sbe. bad 
not tboagbt of wbat to say or wbat to do ; a blind instinct of rage 
and bäte impelled ber to seek oat tbe treacberoas pair, and tax one 
of tbem at least witb ber perfidy. Tbe proof of it, tbat lay in ber 
bosom and seemed to bara it, was sligbt indeed ; bat Coming as it 
did npon tbe top of a bandred corroborating circamstances, and, 
above all, at a moment wben ber jealoasy was at its beigbt, it broagbt 
coDviction witb it Pbilippa, *^ Edward's qaeen." Sbe tried to tbink 
of tbe sbameless woman only, and not of ber companion ; sbe conld 
not bear to pictare him as yielding to temptation. It was impossi- 
ble tbat for all tbese years be conld bave paid coart to ber, given 
ber, tacitly bat anmistakably, to anderstand tbat bis life was boand 
ap in bers, and of late tbat notbing bat mere peconiary details pre- 
vented tbeir becoming one in tbe eyes of all, as tbey bad long been 
in tbeir inmost bearts, and yet bave been deceiving ber. These are 
tbings common enoagb witb lovers, but of wbicb no woman believes 
ber lover capable. Her rival in bis affection is, on tbe otber band, 
capable of anything. Sbe will teil Pbilippa wbat sbe tbinks of ber, 
and in Edward's presence, so tbat bereafter be sball bave no excase 
for being deceived. 

Those sbe is in searcb of are not on tbe terrace, bat in tbe '* FoIIy,^' 
a roomy and solid stractare, witb a stone cbaraber below, intended 
to be ased as a kiteben for tbe accommodation of picnic parties, and 
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above, a welMighted apartment oommanding an extensive view. The 
Windows are of party-colored glass, tbrough which tbe landscape is 
Bupposed to be seen under tbe aspects of tbe four seasons. Unlike 
tbe seasons of tbe soul, wberein it is more difficalt to recall oar bours 
of adversity wben we are bappj tban to picture our bappiness wben 
we are miserable, it is an easier task to portraj winter in sammer 
tban sammer in winter. There is no pane, bowever brigbtly baed, 
tbat can now bring back tbe bour " of splendor in tbe grass, of gWry 
in tbe flower." At tbis time of year, even at noonday, tbe room 
witb its spare sammer f arnitare looks bare and melancboly, in uni- 
son witb tbe fog and frost withoat Its tenants, too, are wretcbed 
looking ; tbey are standing by one of tbe Windows, and fix tbeir gaze 
upon it, not because tbe wintry scene bas any attraction for them, 
bat becaase eacb prefers it to looking into tbe otber^s face. Tbey 
bave not exactly quarrelled, bat tbey bave disagreed, and are very 
dissatisfied, tboagb not in tbe same degree, witb one anotber. It is 
not witboat difficalty tbat Roscoe can conceal bi« exasperation against 
bis companion for ber obstinacy in refusing bis request for a sam 
of money wbicb be bas told ber is necessary for tbe re-establishmeat 
of bis f Qrtanes. It is necessary, indeed, for bim to obtain it, tbougb 
not for tbat parpose ; it is wanted to stave o£E tbe impending ruin, 
bat tbat be dares not teil ber. He can only ase tbe same argaments 
be bas often ased before on less pressing occas;ons. 

"Five tboasand poands is sncb a monstroas som," she pleads. 
'' To give yoa money is like poaring water into a sieve. Not tbat I 
gradge you, Edward. Hasb ! wbat's tbat?" 

The door at tbe top of tbe sbort fligbt of stairs is open, bat tbey 
bave no fear of interraption, and do not sink tbeir voices as tbey 
speak. Mr. Roscoe, indeed, speaks loadly and vebemently, bis babits 
of caation, great and small, baving alike disappeared in tbese later 
days. He pays no attention to bis companion's interpolated inqairy, 
bat answers scornf ally : 

'^ Gradge me ! I bope not, indeed. I tbink I bave some claim 
upon yoa, Pbilippa." 

" Yoa bave, indeed, dear Edward, every claim, bat — " 

*^ Wbat claim ?" cries a terrible voice ; at wbicb Pbilippa sbrieks 
aload, and even Roscoe for a moment trembles. 

Agnes is standing in tbe door^way, ber fiaming eyes fixed apon ber 
sister, ber band pointing to ber compaoion. ^' Wbat claim can you 
bave on Edward Roscoe? Your treacberous and lying tongae is 
silent ! Edward, I appeal to i/ou" 
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There was a moment of painf al and embarrassed silence, and tfaen 
the man doggedly replied, ** She is my wife." 

'* Yonr wifc ! Philippa your wife ! Then if you are not a liar 
yon are a thief. Tou have been drawing her money — my money — 
under false pretences. Five thousand poands ! why that is half her 
f ortune ! Mr. Allerton shall knöw of tbis. So you are a rogae and 
a fool in one." 

" He is neither the one nor the other," exclaimed Philippa, angri)}. 
" You would never had called him so had he married you instead of 



me." 



" You Viper !" 

"Youoffcast!" 

'' Hush, bush 1" interrnpted Roscoe, imperiously. " Qo home, Phi- 
lippa, and leave me to deal with her.^' 

'* Home ! She will have no home after to-morrow," cried Agnes, 
f uriously. '^ You have wasted her miserable fortune for her before 
yon began to steal what is mine by rights. And as for yon, who have 
beggared her, you will go to jail." 

Her in jurious words, spoken too in another's presence, would at any 
tiroe have chafed Edward Roscoe's spirit beyond endurance, but now, 
in that moment of despair, with the consciousness that bis long-cher- 
ished plans were futile, and their object knowo, bis face was like that 
of a baffled tiger. 

^' Go hom€f Philippa,^' he repeated, with angry vehemence. 

'^ One would think you were speaking to a dog," said Agnes, with 
a grating laugh ; " and like a dog she sneaks away. I am glad to 
see it." 

Philippa's exit, indeed, was far from dignified. Notwithstanding 
her last brave words s]^a was frightened at her sister, and reassnred 
only by the knowledge that she had her hnsband to back her. Now 
that he had ordered her away, her turkey-like exhibition of wrath was 
over ; she feit like a boned turkey. She tottered down-stairs, and 
hurried along the bleak terrace, where the evening fog was thicken - 
ing, towards the house. Its lights were already lit, and offered for 
the present at least a welcome. Was it really true, as Agnes had 
told her, that she had no longer a right to share its shelter f It was 
quite true that she had already given to Edward the whole sum, and 
more, that she had inherited under her father^s will, in case she should 
marry in defiance of its restrictions. Had he, indeed, brought him- 
seif within the grasp of the law ? That Agnes would show them no 
mercy she was well convinced. And did she deserve mercy ! Had 
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she not by her own misconduct barried ber fatber, tbongb unde* 
signedly, to bis deatb ? Tbe tbought bad often occnrred to ber, and 
always witb a remorseful sbock, bnt oever witb greater force tban 
now. ' Wben sbe reacbed tbe bouse, fortnnately unseen by any one, 
and locked tbe door of ber own room bebind ber, tbat did not sbat 
out tbis reflection. Sbe tbrew berself into a cbair and covered ber 
eyes witb ber bands, bat tbe awfnl scene presented itself to ber witb 
greater distinctness tban ever. It was tbe nigbt of tbe conflagration 
at tbe tbeatre. Grace bad coroe bome in safety, and ber fatber bad 
not been aroused. Tbe least sbock, tbe doctor bad said, migbt prove 
fatal, but tbe news of her peril bad been spared to bim, and sbe re- 
joiced at it, ibougb sbe was well aware tbat ber busband was calcu- 
Jating on tbe old man's deatb. Edward and sbe bad been marriod 
many raontbs, and were only waiting for it to announce tbe fact. 
The terms of bis will were unknown to tbem. 

It was very late, and Edward was bidding ber good-night in tbe 
corridor. Sbe bad been dreadf ully upset by tbe events of tbe even- 
ing, and bis manner was nnnsuaily tender and comforting ; he bad bis 
arm round ber waist, and was giving ber a farewell kiss, wben a door 
was snddenly opened, and ber fatber stood before tbem in bis dress- 
ing-gown. • 

*' Wbat is tbis ?" he cried, addressing bis confidential assistant. 
" How dare you ? And you, you sbameless slut I" 

'* Fatber dear, he is my busband," pleaded Pbilippa. 

Those were tbe last words tbat passed between tbem. Poor 
" Josb " feil forward on bis face and never spoke again. Tbey car. 
ried bim back into bis room, but even if tbey bad dared to send for 
belp it would have avaiied bim notbing. In a few minutes be was 
a dead man. It was no wonder tbat Mv. Allerton bad found Pbilip- 
pa tbe next day agitated by such unexpected emotion. Thougb she 
bad got over tbe dreadfui experience in time, and, as we have seen, 
could even join witb Agnes in her denunciations of ber father's 
raemory, she never forgot tbat it was ber own conduct which bad 
cut Short bis life. It was a string tbat Mr. Roscoe bad often played 
upon, and it bad always vibrated to bis tonch. Sometiraes she even 
said to berself. ^^ I am a mnrderess 1" At others, wben it was her 
hasband's role to make ligbt of her part in tbe matter, sbe took it less 
to bearf, but just nowremorse was gripping her. Oh, why did Ed- 
ward not come? "Why did he leave her alone witb these awful 
tboughts? Wbat could he have to say to Agnes tbat had so long de- 
layed bim? At last there was a knock at thc door she knew, for 
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thej had many such Beeret signs, these two ; and Edward Biood be- 
fore her, pale, wild-looking, and breathless. 

** What did Agnes say ? What do you think she will do ?*' she in- 
quired, anxioosly. '* Have yoa made it up in any way f" 

'* Tes," he answered, in a hoUow voice. *' I think she is somewfaat 
pacified." He sank into a chair^ and wiped bis forehead with bis 
bandkerchief. ^* Have you any brandy ? No, don't go down f or it,'* 
be pat in sbarply, f or she was inoving qnickly towards tbe door. She 
pitied bis condition — wbicb, indeed, was easily to be accounted for. 
What an interview mnst be bave bad, poor fellow, and all tbrongb bis 
own boldness in confessing tbat be was married to her ! Notwitb- 
Standing its probable conseqaences she admired bim for tbat. It 
was a declaration wbicb sbe bad long desired to make berself at all 
bazards. 

"Agnes keeps a little brandy in her room, bat perbaps sbe came 
boroe with you, and I dare not meet her." 

'' Sbe did not come back,*' be answered ; ^* bat tbe brandy is no 
matter. Stay wbere you are. Let us be togetber," and be looked 
round bim apprebensively. 

'* Dear Edward, tbat is what we shall now always be," sbe replied, 
caressingly. " Out of tbis seeming barm, as you bave of ten told me, ^ 
good may, perbaps will, come to us. For my part I am sick of oar 
long career of secrecy and deception. Money is not every tbing after 
.all." 

Sbe ratber expected an outburst from bim against her " sentimen- 
tal foUy," but tbere was none. His face showed no trace of anger, 
but wore a listening air, as tbongb be was willing to bear her speak 
on. He even suffered her to take bis band and fondle it. 

" Tbere may be trouble before us, Edward, bat it cannot be so 
bard to bear, so far as I am concemed, as what I bave sufEered of 
late. To live under tbe same roof with Agnes was getting insup- 
portable ; and, even if you bad not spoken out as you did just now, 
it could not bave lasted mucb longer. However sbe may bebave to 
US, dear Grace will, I know, be our f riend, tbough I fear we bave not 
deserved it. Is it not possible, now tbat tbings bave bappened as 
tbey bave done, tbat we may do her a good turn ?" 

What sbe feit but did not say was, " Now tbat your own plan bas 
miscarried, tbere can be no reason for makiDg her unbappy, and I 
tbink you could make matters straight between her and Walter if yoa 
chose." She had still great f aith in his cleverness, tbough, alas ! but 
little in his sense of right. 
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He nodded, as she hoped in approval, and she went on ^ith rising 
spirits : 

"Mr. AIlertoD, thoagh he is no friend of jonrs, is devoted to Gracc, 
and has some inflaence even with Agnes ; I am sure tbat he vfiW effect 
some kind of settlement. It woald be quite contrarj to his wish that 
there shoald be any public disruption of the family. We must leave 
Halswater, of coarse, but it need not be under a cloud." 

" Yes, Allerton is the man," he murmured, with a sigh of relief ; 
" he will patch things up for Grace's sake. . What's that ?" he cric«l; 
saddenly springing to his feet. " Why are they tolling the chnrcli 
bell ?" 

"My dear Edward, what is the matter with you?" she exclaimcd, 
apprehensively. "Tbat is not the church bell; it is the gong for 
afternoon tea." 

" To be sure, I had forgotten," he answered, raoodily, and sat down 
again. 

" But what am I to do, Edward? I daren't go down alone to meet 
her. You must come down with me. Do you think it possible that 
she will break out again before Walter and your brother ?" 

" No." 

"Then I will go down and pour out the tea as nsual. It will be 
best to treat her, for the present, even if we go to-morrow, as if noth- 
ing had happened." 

He did not answer her, though he still wore that listening look. 
The beating of the gong had ceased, but the wind was rising, and 
bowled without like some unhappy disembodied spirit. 

" Did any one see you return to the house, Philippa?" he suddenly 
inquired with great earnestness. 

" No one." 

" Nor me. That is so far fortunate. Now listen ; we two came 
in together, leaving Agnes on the terrace." 

" But we didn't, Edward." 

" Hush, you fool ! I say we did. She said she wanted a bracing 
walk, and we left her there, pacing up and down. There was no 
quarrel between us of any kind. Do you understand ?" 

She did not understand, but she began to suspect. She stared nt 
him with horrified eyes ; her tongue clave to the roof of her mouth. 
You can keep a secret, I know," he went on in a menacing tone. 
You have kept more than one of your own. Keep mine." 

" Great heaven, what have you done ?" she cried. 

" Nothing. I left her there — we left her there ; there is no para- 
19 
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pet — she roaj bave fallen over into the lake for all I know. Conie 
down to tea. Tbere is no fear of meeting Agnes. Come T' He 
offered bis band, but sbe drew back, and kept bim at arm^s-lengtb. 
Hec face expressed borror and disgnst, nay, even bäte. 

** You don't feel well enougb — a severe beadacbe ? Very well, l'll say 
so. Do as yoa please. Only remember we two came in togetber." 
He was gone. 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

ON THE SPOT. 

When Mr. Roscoe went down-stairs be fonnd botb bis brotber and 
Walter Sinclair in tbe drawing-room. Tbey were neitber of thera 
mucb devoted to tbe institution of five o'clock tea, but tbey were gen- 
erally present at it, because from one or otber of tbe two sisters tbey 
learned news from tbe sick-roora. Tbe absence of botb Agnes and 
Pbilippa on tbe present occasion made tbem not a little anxious. 

** Have you any news ?" inquired Walter of Mr. Roscoe. 

" No," be answered ; " sbe bas not come in yet." The instant the 
words bad passed bis ups be owned bis folly. Was he becoming an 
idiot, because of wbat bad bappened, tbat be could not get it out of 
bis tbougbts for an instant, and raust imagine tbat everybody eise 
was eqnally occnpied with tbe snbject ? *' I tbougbt you were refer- 
ring to tbe absence of Miss Agnes," be continned, carelessly, in reply 
to tbe otbers' look of amazement. ** She is still ont-of-doors ; and, 
unfortunately, Miss Pbilippa, I am informed, bas one of her bad bead- 
acbes, and will not be bere to do tbe bonors of tbe tea-table, so we 
must belp ourselves." 

As tbey did not seem inclined to do tbis, Mr. Roscoe poured oiit 
the tea for tbem, and not with bis usual neatness of band ; be was 
tbinking of sonietbing eise — listening again — and spilled it. ' Walter 
noticed bis preoccupation, and guessed its cause — or a part of it. 

** Miss Agnes cannot surely be out-of-doors in tbis weatber ; it is 
snowing." . 

" Tbank heaven !" exclaimed Mr. Roscoe, mecbanically. 

We often do tbank beaven for stränge tbings, even for tbings tbat 
would appear to bave tbeir origin in quite anotber place ; just as we 
often, alas ! pray to beaven for gif ts tbat are far from celestial in tbeir 
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nature, and which can only be secured at tbe expense of onr feliow- 
creatures. Still, the strangeness of Mr. Roscoe^s exclamation attractäd 
the attention of both bis hearers. 

" What on eartb sbould you want snow for?" inquired bis brotber. 

Eichard's manner, Hke bis own, bad undergone some cbange of 
late. He bad never been so sabservient to Edward as it was bis ob- 
vious duty (or at all events bis interest) to be; but be bad now become 
irritable and antagonistic. He took little pains to conceal tbe opin- 
ion be entertained of bis nature and projects. Edward bad come to 
tbe conclusion tbat it would be necessary to get rid of tbis relative, 
who bad tbe insolence to ban wbat be bad been sent for to bless, 
and so far from being a belpmate was a bindermate ; only just now 
raucb more serious matters tban bis dismissal were on bis mind. 

" Well, you don't understand agricultural matters in England, my 
good fellow," be answered, " but tbe country wants snow. Wben 
tbat bas fallen tbe frosts will probably break up." 

"At present, tbougb tbe snow is falling," replied Bicbard, curtly, 
" it is colder tban ever," 

" It is Strange indeed tbat in sueb inclement weatber Miss Agnes 
sbould still be out-of-doors," observed Walter, going to tbe window 
and tbrowing back its gilded sbutter. " Tbe ligbts in tbe garden 
are lit, so tbat sbe must know it's late ; wbere bas sbe gone V^ 

" Miss Pbilippa and I left ber Walking on tbe terrace," said Mr. 
Roscoe, speaking witb great distinctness. " I told ber it was near 
tea-tiroe, but sbe said sbe feit in need of exercise, baving been in 
attendance on ber sister tbis afternoon, and would take a turn or 
two more." 

" Tbe Steps are very slippery tbis weatber," observed Walter ; " I 
tbink some one sbould go and look after ber." 

Tbere was no reply to tbis remark, so Walter left tbe room, put on 
bis great-coat, and went out. It was already dark, and tbe snow 
was falling beavily, so tbat it was not easy, even by belp of tbe gar- 
den laraps, to find one^s way to tbe winding steps tbat led to tbe ter- 
race, tbougb Walter bad keen eyes, wbicb bad been used to beavier 
snows tban ever fall in Westmoreland, It was certainly no evening 
for a delicate woman to be abroad in. He tbougbt it possible tbat 
Miss Agnes migbt be snow-bound or fog-bound in tbe suraraer-bouse, 
and afraid to venture back along tbe unprotected walk, witb its clifiE 
descending down into tbe lake, so for tbe summer-bouse be raade. 
Its door was standing open, wbicb corroborated bis view of tbe 
matter^ and be went up-stairs crying, " Miss Agnes I Miss Agnes !" in 
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Order not to alarm her by his sodden entrance. It was an anDeces- 
sary precaution. The room which had of late been the scene of such 
a stormy interview was empty, and in place of those voices of pas- 
sion there was only the shrill cry of the wind, and the soft crush of 
the snow as it huddled against the window-pane. " Miss Agnes ! 
Miss Agnes !" Heaven only knows whether she heard him, but there 
was no response. Walter was now seriously alarmed. It was next 
to impossible that she could have wandered off the terrace on the 
landward side, because she woald have had the lights from the Hall 
to.guide her, bat it was possible that in keeping too near them she 
had fallen over the cliff. On his way back he met both the Roscoes, 
with servants and lanterns, and they made what search they coold, 
bat the whirling snow hid everything. Before that began to fall the 
marks of the passage of any heavy body down the friable steep 
would have been discernible, bat it was now hopeless to detect them. 
The lake beneath had become unapproachable, for while no boat 
could be pat on it on account of its icy covering, the ice was not 
thick enough — it seldom was in '^fathomless Halswater" — to bear 
the weight of a haman being. There was nothing for it bat to wait 
for the moroing, and in the mean time to hope. It was just possible 
that even now Agnes had reached home by some other route. 

It was a terrible night for %e whole household — sickening to those 
who suffered from suspenso, and far worse to those wbo knew. Agnes 
was not populär, butas they thought of her, lost in the whirling snow 
or drowned in the frozen lake, it was not her defects that were dwelt 
upon. She had been a hard woman, but not an unjust one ; prudent, 
but not close-fisted ; a good but not over-exacting house-keeper. If 
this is not much to say in her favor, and yet all hearts (save one) 
bled for her for pity's sake, think what suspenso must mean to house- 
holds (there are thousands of them) whose bread-wiuner is at sea, 
** given up " at Lloyd's, but not at home, or whose darling is reported 
'* missing " in the wars ! Heaven shield us, reader, from such mis- 
eries ! A score of times the doors were opened to the night, and 
anxious faces peered into the white gloom ; a score of times there 
was heard, or seemed to be heard, a knocking, a tap, a voice, and they 
Said "Hush!" or "That is she!" But she came not. Grace, of 
course, knew nothing of her absence; she had sorrows of her.own 
enough, and was spared that awf ul watch. But Philippa — ^Philippa 
was more to be pitied than even Agnes. She knew, though she 
tried to persuade herseif that she knew not; or at all events she 
knew that her hnsband knew. With that knowledge all love for 



him — the last relics of it — had fled from her bosom ; nay, the very 
fact that it had ever filled it increased her loathiDg for the man. 
The recollection even of her own ant^onism to Agnes increased it. 
In catting short her sister's lifo he had deprived herseif (oh, cruel 
and reraorseless wretch !) of the hope of reconcilement 

"I did not kill her," Roscoe said to his wife that night, " so help 
me Heaven ! It was her own fault. As we were Walking home to- 
gether she stepped backward and feil over the cliff." 

Philippa answered nothing, but her face said, " You lie !" 

He feit that all was over between them as regarded affection — as, 
indeed, it had long been on bis side ; one foe the more, one would 
have thought, conld not have made mach difference. He was now 
an outcast from bis kind, withoat one Single tie to them save that 
of self-interest. We know what comes of the " solitary system " in 
jail, at first — ^how the heart of the prisoner is filled with hatred and 
malice against the whole world, which he accuses of having devised, 
or permitted, his punishment Something of this feeling took pos- 
session of Edward Roscoe. He woald revenge himself on hamanity 
— or at all events on all those to whom he owed a grudge, or who 
were obnoxious to him — on the first opportanity ; but in the mean 
tirae there was a more pressing matte^to be attended to^his own 
personal safety. Though Philippa was'fiot to be trusted, in any gra- 
cious sense of the word, he feit be could rely on her, whatever migbt 
be her suspicions, not to denounce him. If she had resolved not to 
assist him with that statement of their having come home together 
from the terrace, she would have said so. He saw that she was no 
longer afraid of him, that hate had cast out fear, but her silence in 
this connection raeant consent Even if she did witness against him 
her evidence would be valueless in law, for was she not his wife ? 
But that was a revelation, nnless pushed to 'it very hard, he would 
certainly not make at such a juncture. 

Throughout that night, to no inmate of the Hall, save the invalid 
girl, came balmy sleep. Anxiety for Agnes, or at least a wild ex- 
citement, agitated every bosom. At last on the blank scene rose the 
blank day ; the snow-shroud was over all things, and the snow still 
falling with silent persistence. There was no trace of the lost wom- 
an to be seen anywhere, but all the probabilities pointed to one 
direction. The narrow dangerous foot-way, that could just be fol- 
lowed in summer, on the margin of the steep side of Halswater, 
was of course invisible, and the only means of approach to the 
lake was by letting down men by ropes from the terrace, who at 
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great risk of imtnersion swept the snow away from its ice-boand 
aurface. 

At last was foandy not indeed wbat they sought, for that was im- 
possible, bat a spot wbere tbe ice was very tbin, and round it signs 
of fractare. Some heavy body had evidently fallen througb witb 
great force on tbe previons evening, and tbougb the nigbt's frost 
had sealed np tbe hole, and the snow in its tarn had covered it, the 
fate that bad befallen Agnes Tremenhere was sufficiently revealed. 
Any attempt to rescue the body was, for the present, useless ; there 
it lay, ** fall fathom five," and deeper yet, and must needs lie until 
the ice melted and tbe water coald be dragged. It was no wonder 
that Edward Roscoe had said " Thank Heaven I'^ when he had heard 
that the snow was falling, for it concealed all evidence, if evidence 
there was, of wbat bad bappened on land, while the lake could be 
trusted to keep its own secret There conld be no inqaest,.so he 
bad nothing to fear from Philippa's weakness ; he told bis own story, 
and, as be had calculated, she did not gainsay it. 

They had left her sister Walking by berself upon the terrace, in 
her usaal bealth and spirits, and there was no reason for doubt how, 
in that dangerous spot, she bad come by her end. 

To every one eise, however, these circumstances greatly added to 
tbe horror of the catastrophe. It is no matter to ourselves, when 
our spirit has fled, wbat becomes of its poor human tenement, bat to 
those belonging to us it makes a difference. It is far worse to as, 
** tbe fools of habit,*' as the poet teils us, that " hands so often clasped 
in ours should toss with tangle and sbell " — and that '^ the vast and 
wandering grave " of ocean should environ one familiär to us — than 
that he should lie 'neatb the church-yard sod. In Agnes's case, so 
near her home and yet so far from it, the circumstances were even 
more painful, yet not even Philippa thought of leaving the Hall ; it 
seemed to be nn act of desertion towards one whom she had already 
wronged enougb. She would wait there antil the last rites could be 
paid to her sister. 

Nor did Edward attempt to dissuade her. One would have thought 
he would have been eager to leave a scene which, whatever part he 
had played in it, must have been at least an awf ul one to look back 
upon. On tbe contrary, he often sought tbe terrace alone, though 
never after nightfall. It is possible that with some retnrn of bis old 
caution he did so to make assurance sure that there was nothing left 
there of a compromising cbaracter, or perhaps there was some mor- 
bid attraction for bim in the place such as is said to coerce those 
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^ho have the gnilt of blood npoQ their souls to revisit the scene of 
their crime ; bat in my opinion it was the former reasoo. Jast as 
a good man will entertain no scruple aboot having killed some cruel 
wretch ia the act of attemptiDg the murder of some innocent girl, 
80 it is probable Edward Roscoe experienced no remorse in the con- 
templation of the fate of one who had always been as a millstone 
aboat bis neck, and whose last act had been to denounce and threaten 
bim with ponishment. My belief is, that after the first few honrs of 
terror and excitement, when he was certainly far from being himself, 
be thought of it no more (except for its possible conseqaences) than 
a chess-player who sweeps a piece f rora bis advcrsary's board. What 
had happened, though there was doubtless danger in it, was so far 
of great advantage to him. To a certain extent it even strengthened 
bis hands, not only by its leaving fewer adversaries to deal with, but 
by increasing that courage of despair which he had of late experi- 
enced. He feit that bis masterfal natare woald now stick at noth- 
ing, and drew from it the conclusion that nothing in the way of 
defeat could stop him. Indeed, he had already reaped some mate- 
rial benefit. Though bis wife showed the utmost loathing for him 
When they chanced to be alone together, and woald even remain 
stubbomly silent when he addressed her upon any subject in connec- 
tion with her lost sister, he found her anexpectedly sal>servient in 
pecaniary matters. She signed certain docaments — the very ones 
she had hitherto refnsed to sign — which enabled him to tide over 
bis more pressing difBcalties. " What is money to me now ?" she 
Said, in despairing tones. '^ Take what yoa will of it, since yoa have 
taken all besides " — a state of raind which, in a wife with a large 
banking account of her own, seemed to him laadable and meritori- 
oas in the highest degree. 

Mr. Allerton, however, whose visit to Halswater this catastrophe 
to its mistress had naturally precipitated, was coming to the Hall at 
once ; a circurastance that was by no means so welcome. Thcre was 
nothing, he knew, to discover, bat there were persons ander that 
roof, Mr. Roscoe was aware, who regarded him with unfavorable 
eyes, and he did not wish their wits to be sharpened by contact with 
those of the family lawyer. 
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CHAPTEB XLVIIL 

A COMFORTER. 

Whkn Mr. AllertoD arrived at Halswater he was pleaanrably dis- 
appoiated, as our English " bull " rana, in not being made welcome, 
as usual, by the de facto master of the hoase. It had hitherto been 
Mr. Edward Roscoe's cnstom to receive all gneaU that visited the 
Tremenhere ladies as if they had been his own, but on the present 
occasion he did not even give himself the troable to depute that 
office ; so it strangely enongh happened that Mr. Allerton was re- 
ceived by Walter Sinclair — a person who, so far from having aoy 
authority to welcome him to the Hall, had himself, as we know, bot 
a precarious footing there. Moreover, the last Ictter in which the 
lawyer had mentioned his name had been by no means a letter of 
recommendation ; it had been that which he had written to Grace, 
remonstrattng with her« on the eucouragement she had gtven to the 
young man, and pointing out how very undesirable, from a practica! 
point of view, he would be as a husband, and Walter knew that he 
had written it. So fair and honest was the young man's character, 
however, that he feit no spark of resentment against the lawyer od 
that account — he was Grace's guardian, he reflected, and simply do- 
ing his duty — but only remembered the kindnesses he had person- 
al ly received at the other^s hands. 

'* I am so glad you are come, Mr. Allerton,^' he exclaimed, as they 
shook hands warmly ; ** things are all going on here as in a ship 
without a rudder." 

He took him to his room, which was in the dottage, next his 
own, and the two had a long talk together, but without touching on 
the subject which had placed them in antagonism to one another. 

" First, about poor Miss Agnes ;*' said the lawyer. '^ Teil me, f rank- 
ly, what is your view ?" 

Walter raised his eyes in some astonishment. 

" There is nothing to teil but what has been told you. Mr. Roa- 
coe and Miss Philippa left her on the terrace. It is a dangerous spotr 
except in the daytime for anjbody, as you will see for yourself. It 
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was eveningy and snowing hearily ; there is not a donbt that the poor 
lady feil into the lake." 

"A ghastly catastrophe, indeed," obaenred the other, gravelj; 
'' and, of conroe Miss Grace knows nothing about it f ' 

" Nothing. It woald be madness to teil her. Dr. Gardner will 
give yon an account of her condition ; he cornes here this afternoon 
instead of the moming on purpose to do so. We have every confi- 
dence in him." 

" Whom do you mean by * we ' P' 

Walter flushed up to his eyes. " It was an expression I own I had 
no rigbt to use," he said, apologetically. '* I am quite aware that I 
have no recognized position here, bat everything, as I have hinted, is 
topsy-tarvy." 

*' It was always that," observed the lawyer, dryly ; " or at least the 
person who had the least right to be there was at the head of affairs. 
He is so still, I sappose, and more than ever." 

" In a sort of way, yes ; bnt, on the other band, he does not take 
so mnch npon himself ; he seems to care Httle how things go." 

" What has happened — as indeed it well may do — ^monopolizes his 
thonghts, I conclade ?" 

The lawyer's words were indifferent, bnt not his tone. He seemed 
to be awaiting some reply from his companion, and with anxiety, 
though there hardly seemed occasion for a reply. 

" No doubt ; this terrible event has unhinged us all, and bronght 
US into new relations. That is why I nsed the word * we ' just now, 
for Miss Philippa takes me a good deal into her confidence." 

**And not Mr. Roscoe?*' inquired the lawyer, sharply, 

'* I can't say aboot that, bat sbe certainly seems to avoid his Socie- 
ty — which, as yon know, she did not use to do. There are many 
changes here," replied the yonng fellow. 

** I sappose so ; that was to be expected. There is one change 
for the better, however, I am glad to find from Dr. Gardner^s letters. 
Have yon seen her ?" 

/' I ? Certainly not, sir. She has forbidden roe — that is, before 
she was taken ill, and as I was given to anderstand in consequence of 
some commonication from yoarself, she forbade me to see her." 

" Indeed. Who told you that ?" 

** She told me herseif — that is, in her own handwriting." 

" Lct me see it." 
' Walter went into his own room, and produced^e ^''fi^^T PUpaCsfhe 
had written to him, " Seek," etc. /h^**^ CfrcuhH/i^ ^^^ - 
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The Uwyer examined the manuscript very carefully. 

*' Mr. Roscoe brought you that commanication f ' he remarked. 

" Yes. But it is Grace's handwriting," replied Walter, in response 
to an ezpression on the other's face. ** Miss Philippa corroborates 
the fact — so far. Still the affair is nnintelligible to me in some re- 
specta — ^though perhaps not to yoa/' he added, with a toach of bit- 
terness. 

To this question the lawyer made no rejoinder; he shifted bis 
chair and gazed absently before him, evidently in deep thought. 

*' What sort of a person is this Mr. Richard Roscoe ?*' he inquired, 
presently. 

'*A very honest fellow, bat eccentric. He has had troables — 
perhaps has them now — which I sometimes fear has affected his 
mind." 

''Is he on good terms with his brotherf 

''There is no open qnarrel between them, bat there is certainly no 
love lost. He roistrnsts Mr. Edward very mach, I think." 

'' He mast be mad, indeed, if he didn't," was Mr. Allerton's cyn- 
ical reply. '' If that man was an American, he would be calied ' the 
Champion Scoandrel.' Does he see mach of Grace ?^' 

*' He has never seen her, I understand, since the interview in 
which she gave him that writing. So, at least, Miss Philippa teils 
me. 

" Who does see her ?" 

**' Only Miss Philippa, the doctor, and the narse-— Here t> the 
doctor." 

Dr. Gardner in his high boots and with his riding-whip in band 
was at the cottage door. Walter introdaced the two men to one 
another, and left them together. When they came out, after a pro- 
tracted talk, they had both very serioas faces. 

*' I will jast look to my patient, Mr. Allerton, and if she is well 
enough she shall then see you." 

The lawyer nodded: a complete understanding seemed to have 
been arrived at by these two men. 

In dae coarae Mr. Allerton was snmmoned to the sick-room. Grace 
was sitting np in her chair, bat still too weak to rtse to welcome him. 
It was a sad meeting, and at first, to his great distress, she gave way 
to tears. 

"That won't hart her," said the old doctor, with a wise brntal- 
ity. "Sh§ wonid have been better by now had there been roore 
"^ears." 
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He left the room, taking the nurse with liim. 

*' I have been waDting to see you, dear Mr. Allerton, these many 
weeks," said Grace, placing lier tWn band on bis. ** You are the only 
person in whom I bave any trust." 

" I am sorry to bear you say tbat, my dear." 

" Yes ; you are tbe only person I now see (except, indeed, the good 
doctor, wbo cannot belp me) in wbom I bave any confidence. Agnes 
never comes near me ; Pbilippa is kind, but strangely altered in otber 
respects. Tbey are tbe only two persons wbo can answer tbe ques- 
tion I bave to put to you, and I would not apply to tbem in any case. 
Mr. Allerton, teil me truly, wbat was dear papa ?" 

The lawjer bad come down to Halswater prepared to bear stränge 
tbings, and with stranger tbings in bis own mind than he was like- 
ly to bear ; but tbis inquiry was wbolly unlooked for, and bis face 
showed it. For tbe raoment be was silent 

" Do not deceive me," sbe said, plaintively ; " let me know tbe 
wbole trutb." 

" Your fatber, my dear girl, as everybody knew except yourself, 
was a money-lender. It is not a calling that is thougbt bighly of, 
but be was at tbe bead of it; moreover, it does not follow tbat a 
raoney-lender — " 

" Was be an honest man ?" sbe interrupted, vebemently. 

^'Yes. For a money-lender, as I bave always said, exceptionally 
honest." 

" Money is tbe root of all evil," observed Grace, with a sigh and 
a shndder. 

" It is so stated in the copy-books, my dear, and no doubt tbere is 
trutb in it. It is bad to beg and bad to borrow, and tbe trade of 
lending it is not wbat one calls a liberal education ; still tbere are 
money -lenders and money -lenders, and your fatber was tbe best 
specimen of bis trade I bave ever known." 

" Wby did be bide it from me ? Why did everybody bide it f rom 
me ?' sbe murmured, reproachfully. 

" Well, for the very reasons I bave mentioned. Your fatber was 
so passionately fond of you — " 

" His little fairy," sbe interrupted, in a trembling voice. " Heav- 
en knows bow I loved bim I" 

" And also bow he loved you, my dear. He always wisbed you 
to tbink tbe best of bim, as we all do. I never should have told 
you I was a lawyer if I could have belped it It was weakness in 
iiim to conceal the fact, but it was lovc that made bkn weak. The 
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same sentimeDt in a less degree actuated your sisters ; they Lad a 
gradge against yonr father, and did not spare bis roemory so far as 
they were themselves concerned, bat tbey never strove to distarb yonr 
faith in bim, and tbat is to their credit. For my part, I cannot im- 
agine bow yon conld bave been ignorant of bis profession." 

" I knew be lent bis friends money, of course, and not for nothing. 
But I thougbt he did tbem good, and not barm. I did not know 
tbat be was " — she sank her voice to a wb isper — " a usurer." 

" Who told you be was a usnrer ? Bat I need not ask. There is 
only oae man in tbe world who coald bave done it.'' 

" Bat was it true T 

Her pleading eyes looked straigbt into tbe lawyer's face. His 
heart melted witbin bim, bat bis composare remained oatwardly 
firm. 

'* Yon need not answer," she said, despairingly. " I see it was so ; 
now teil me tbis. Did gold so weigh witb bim tbat kitb and kin, jus- 
tice and compassion, were notbing compared witb it ? Was be such 
a slave to greed tbat be could cheat one of bis own blood of all be 
bad, and tbrive upon bis ruin ?" 

" No ! A tbousand tiraes, no !" replied tbe lawyer, confidently ; 
" it is a lie, wboever told you so. In tbe first place, be bad no kitb 
or kin except yourselves ; in tbe second, in my jadgment be was in- 
capable of such conduct." 

" Are you sure of tbis ?" 

Even wbile she spoke be remembered tbat her fatber bad men- 
tioned to bim, wben making bis will, tbat be bad some far-away 
coasin ; but tbe matter seemed to bave no reference to tbe subject 
on band, and be yearned to put tbat torn and tender beart at rcst 
** I am quite sure," be answered. 

*' In my fatber's papers, in wbich you told me every business trans- 
action of bis was noted down, was there any word of one with my 
— witb Walter Sinclair's fatber? It was in connection with some 
mine in Cornwall." 

" Certainly not. Tbe name would certainly bave Struck me bad it 
been otberwise. You may set your mind quite at ease, my dear, 
upon tbat point." 

" Thank Heaven !" she murmured, fervently ; " you bave brought 
me f rom deatb to life, dear Mr. Allerton ;" and rising feebly from 
her chair she kissed bim. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 



MR. roscoe's congratulations. 



It is probable tbat Grace*s gaardian had come down to Halswater 
in no very exacting mood towards bis ward and favorite. Tbe let- 
ter be bad bad from tbe doctor bad no doabt gone far to convince 
bim tbat ber complete recovery would be dependent upon tbe conrse 
of true love, wbicb bad been so cruelly interrupted, running for tbe 
futare smootbly ; and tbougb it was botb bis duty and bis desire to 
preserve her fortune for ber, be feit tbat ber bealtb and bappiness 
were still more important tbings ; rooreover, tbe fact, now patent to 
bim, tbat Mr. Roscoo bad, by foal means, broken tbe bond between 
tbe yoang conple, no doabt inelined bim to mend it ; and, above al], 
Grace bad kissed bim. Of course it was foolisb of bim to allow 
tbat last little matter to inflaence bis conduct, but as a matter-of-fact 
it did, and be would bave been worse tban a fool bad it been otber- 
wise. Tbe remembrance of bow tbe girl be loved as tbougb sbe 
bad been bis own daugbter, weak and il], and tbe mere sbadow of 
ber former seif, bad tottered out of ber cbair to tbank bim for bis 
good tidings witb a kiss, compelled bim to obcy ber wisbes as tbougb 
tbey bad been a decree of tbe Court of Cbancery. After all, be bad 
saved a little money for ber in spite of ber large cbarities, and sbe 
would bave tbe ten tbousand pounds wbicb Josb bad left — tbougb 
less in love tban to make bis testament secure — to any of bis daugb- 
ters tbat sbould go counter to tbe provisions of bis will ; and Wfitlter 
bad a little money of bis own, and a profession to follow. 

Upon tbe wbole, therefore, one may say tbat Mr. Allerton, instead 
of being an Opponent of tbe young people, bad accepted a retainer 
(from bimself) on tbe otber side. He did not grudge Pbilippa tbe 
good-luck wbicb would now make ber for life, and possibly forever, 
tbe inberitress of ber fatber^s colossal fortune ; it was better so, at 
all events, tban if Agnes (because sbe bad been less kind to Grace) 
bad been in ber place, tbougb if be bad known Pbilippa's secret bis 
views migbt bave altered altogetber. To bave found bimself out- 
witted by Mr. Roscoe, and that man tbe master of Josb's million, 
would bave been intolerable to tbe lawyer. In tbe present relations, 
bowever (so far as be understood thera), between ber and bim, no 
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such resnlt seemed possible ; and he could so far afford to treat bis 
cnemj with great politeness. What puzzied bim was why Mr. Ros- 
coe bad endeavored to «top Grace's marriage.^ So long as he kept 
on good terms witb tbe otber two sisters, as had antil lately seemed 
to be the case, there was every reason why he sboald have encour- 
aged it The person over whom be exercised so great an inflaence 
would have been far the richer by it, and indced there had been a 
time when he had certainly wished Grace to marry. However, it 
was obvions, whatever bis reason, that he did not wish it now, and 
therefore Mr. Alierton could not resist the teinptation of telling bim 
with bis own lips that the young couple were in a fair way of being 
reconciled. 

"There has been sorae unfortnnate misunderstanding it seems/' 
he Said, " upon the part of Miss Grace ; but you will be happy to 
bear that it has now been cleared away." 

It was in the garden, where, just after he left Grace's room, be 
found Mr. Roscoo Walking to and fro, that tbe lawyer made this in- 
nocent communication to bim. 

Mr. Roscoe gave bim such a look as, if looks could wither, would 
have left bim a skeleton, but answered, indifEerently enough, '*That is 
good news indeed." 

That he did not ask for any explanation of such unexpected tid- 
ings was proof positive to the lawyer that he did not dare to do so. 
This he did not need, however, as a corroboration of bis view of Mr. 
Edward Roscoe's charact-er, which had long been formed ; of lata 
days it had taken a dark tingo indeed, and if tbe otber could have 
peeped into the lawyer*s mind he would have been startled at tbe 
pictnre of himself he would have found there. 

'^ Is Miss Grace sufficiently well to receive visitors V^ inquired Mr. 
Roscoe, presently. 

'* That depends ; she has just seen me," observed Mr. Alierton. 

" Oh, of course ; you are her guardian and her f riend — which 
last, indeed," he added, bastily, " we all are. But I supposo any- 
thing liable to evoke excitement is still forbidden her." 

" The doctor teils me Sinclair may be permitted to sce her for a 
few minutes." 

" Oh I" — only a raonosyllablc, but it seemed to say a good deal-r- 
" things have gone so far on the way of reconcilement as tkat^ have 
they r 

"She will not, however, be able to see any one eise to-day, I 
fibould say," aoptioued Mr. Allerton, significantly. 
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He would have forbidden him the sick-room altogether if he coald 
have done so with reason. 

" That seems judicious," observed the other, coldlj. " Perhaps to- 
morrow she may be strong enough to receive my poor congratulations." 

In the mean time Walter had been permitted an interview with 
Grace, which was positively to last bat a few minutes. Under such 
circomstances they were sure not to waste it in merä explanations, 
whi^h could be entered upon at any time if it was worth while; 
moreover, Walter had been warned against them by the doctor. 
The great point was that they were in each other^s arins again. 

** Heaven is very good to nie," mnrmnred Grace in his ear. Wal- 
ter smiled a little deprecatingly, as thongh he would have said, " So 
it ought to be, for are you not one of its own angels ?" 

*' I never thought to see you again, Walter, my darling, my dar- 
ling ! Oh, what have I not sufEered V^ 

" No matter, sweetheart, it is all over now ; yon have only to get 
well." 

'^ I am well," she answered ; which was not quite trne, bat very 
pretty. The Beautiful and the Trne are not always the same thing, 
notwithstanding what the poets teil as. 

" How could you, could you, bid rae go away f rom you ?" he 
whispered, not reproachfully, but with the air of one who asks for 
Information. 

" You may well ask ; I must have been mad to believe them." 

'* Them ! What was it they said against roe ?" inquired Walter. 

*' Nothing. Do you think I should have believed them if they 
liad ?" she answered, indignantly. 

'^ Of conrse not," he said. It sounded like complacency, but he 
bad suddänly remembered that this was a forbidden subjqct. *' As 
soon as you are strong enough you are to go south, to the sea-side," 
be added, hastily. 

" What ! Away f rom you 1" 

"How could that be possible, darling? Where thou goest I will 
go." He was about to continue the quotation with " My people 
shall be thy people," but feit it far from apposite, and checked him- 
self — not, however, as it appeared, in tim^. 

Do my sisters know that you are with me ?" she asked. 
Yes," he said, unhesitatingly. The snbject of Agnes was not of 
conrse to be discussed ; but, on the other band, reticence itself might 
provoke suspicion. " Fhilippa was most kind in her congratulations; 
I believe she is genuinely fond of you." 
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''It 18 sad to have to make exceptions," she answered, with a 
sigh. '* I wish to be at peace with all tbe worid. I suppose Agnes 
will come to see me presently." 

The doctor had entered the room as she was speaking. 

"Not to-day, Miss Gracc," he observed, cheerf aily ; "you have 
had visitors enoagh. This one, indeed, flattered himself that yoa 
woald not wish to see anotber after bim — like leaving a pleasant 
taste in tbe month, whicb one is averse to lose by taking anytbing 
afterwards." 

" The doctor is professional, even in bis metapkors/' said Grace, 
with a pleasant smile. 

" I like to see my patients impadent," retnrned tbe kindly cid 
fellow. " It may, however, be tbe resalt of intoxication. I think 
yoa have had enongb of this stimiilant, ray dear," he added, looking 
towards Walter. " His five minates are up/' 

The young man rose at once. Thoagh he had said so little, he 
feit that there had been no loss of time. He was anotber man al- 
ready, or rather two beings in one. His heart was filled with love 
and gratitade, and had no room for ignoble thoaghts. He had even 
forgiven his enemies since all their plans had failed. In the library 
he found the brotbers, apparently in far from araicable discourse. 
In reply to their inquiries after Grace, be gave them all particulars 
save those which concerned himself. He knew that Ricbard*s sym* 
pathy was gennine, and he conld not believe jast then that even Mr. 
Roscoe could be indifferent to his news. Nor did that gentleman 
seem indifferent; he was quite interested, indeed, in some parts of 
the narrative, and put several questions. 

" Did she really look as if she had ' turned tbe corner V Was 
she in good spirits? Was the nnrse always in her room? That 
doctor, who dispensed his own mediciues, gave her plenty of them, 
no doubt." 

Walter stood up for the doctor, of whom Grace had spoken very 
warmly, and thought there had been nothing to complain of in that 
respect. " She took no medicines now," he said, " except a strong 
tonic — strychnine." 

" A very dangeroas thing," observed Mr. Roscoe. 

" It doesn't lie about," said Walter, " but is kept in the medicine- 
ehest in Miss Agnes's room, and administered only by the doctor 
himself. He is a very careful fellow." 

Mr. Roscoe was glad to hear it, glad to hear such a good report 
of the dear invalid, glad to find (from Mr. Allerton) that the cloud 
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tbat had shadowed the young people's prospects of late had given 
way to sansbiDe. 

It wouid have seemed, in short, straage to Walter that Mr. Bos- 
coe, in bis effusiveness, bad not sbaken bands witb bim, bat tbat be 
reflected tbat bis offering to do so woald bave seemed too mucb like 
"making up," and it was evidently tbe otber's endeavor to sbow 
tbat tbere was no need for tbat, nor ever bad been. Tbe young fel- 
low was willing enougb to find tbings on tbis footing. He was in 
Eden, and did not wisb to be reminded of tbe existence of tbe ser- 
pent ; be, too, wisbed to be at peace witb everybody. 

Curionsly enongb, Bicbard bad manifested less concern in wbat 
be bad to say tban Edward, on wbom be kept bis eyes tbrougboat 
witb no very fraternal expression. 

*' I am af raid, Riebard, you bave been baving some anpleasantness 
witb your brotber ?" said Walter, wben tbey f oand tbemselves alone 
together. 

" Well, yes," replied Riebard, reluctaotly ; " we bave eacb been 
telling tbe otber wbat we tbougbt of bim." 

" Tbat is bad," answered Walter, tbougb, in trutb, notbing seemed 
bad, or at least unendurable, to bim at tbat moment. *^ It is like 
two women telling one anotber tbat tbey are ugly." 

" Well, we didn't say tbat," replied Riebard, gravely ; " but let me 
teil you one tbing : my brotber is never so ugly as wben be smiles, 
and be bas been srailingon you. It is a bad sign." 

**Come, come, tbat is a jaundiced view indeed," remonstrated 
Walter.' " Of course be is not pleased at tbe failure of bis plans, 
tbougb be pretends to be ; but, like a gambler wbo bas lost, be bas 
made up bis mind to pay up and look pleasant. Do not let us be 
hard upon bim, wben everytbing bas turned out well. Ob, Riebard, 
I am so bappy !" 

" You deserve to be," sigbed Riebard. " You are a good f ellow. 
But do not let generosity to a fallen enemy carry you too far — to 
trust bim, for instance. Tbe Indian is never so dangerons as wben 
he bas received a mortal wound. I bave seen a man kneel down by 
tbe side of one to give bim a cup of water, and get a knife driven 
into bis beart for bis pains." 
20 
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CHAPTER L. 

HIS LAST THROV. 

GooD newB is the best of tonics, and tfae day after her interview 
with Walter, Grace feit that sbe liad made great progress on the 
road to coQvalescence. The doctor, who had hitherto come twice a 
day, was not to visit her in the afternoon ; but in the morning, Und- 
ing her both able and willing to receive visitors, he gave her permis- 
sion to do so after the mid-day raeal. He would have preferred such 
exciteroent to be postponed still a little longer, but bis patient was 
nervously desirous to get both Visits over — especially that of Mr. 
Roscoe, who had made tender application to see her. It was tbe 
less easy to refuse it since Agnes could not come, for a reason that 
they did not as yet dare teil her, but ascribed her absence to indis- 
Position. If Grace feit equal to receiving two visitors, she could 
certainly see one. In reality, she was neither so strong nor so brave 
as she represented herseif to be. The last time she had seen Mr. 
Roscoe he had almost driven her into her grave with bis falsehoods 
and insinuations ; and though she had no fear of their being repeat- 
ed, and was willing enough to let by-gones be by-gones, she could not 
forget them ; but having once said, *' I will see him," she had not 
the conrage to own herseif a coward. 

Philippa's tone, when she brought bis message to her, had not been 
reassnring ; she repeated it like a parrot, yet with an air of distress 
which to Grace was unacconntable. 

*^ You must not be astonished,'' she said, *' if you see some change 
in Mr. Roscoe. He has had bis troubles, like the rest of us." 

In the case of any other person Grace would have inquired, " What 
troubles?*' Her silence and want of sympathy spoke volumes, but 
awoke no surprise in her sister. Her wonder was that no one but 
herseif seeraed to have any suspicion of Edward Roscoe in connec- 
tion with the disappearance of her sister. To her mind bis very face 
— for she had spoken less than the truth when sbe said, " You will 
see some change in bim " — was a self-accusation of crime. His hol- 
low eyes illuniined by stränge fires (like natural caverns shown to 
visitors), his sunken cheeks, his listening and distracted air, were to 
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her fancy so many witnesses against bim ; yel^, gbost of bis former 
seif as be ivas, sbe did not pity bim, and feit as if sbc never sbould. 
In tbis last conviction sbe was, bowever, mistaken. Sbe bad gone 
to bim at bis desire tbat morning to acqnaint bim witb tbe result of 
bis application to see Grace. 

" Sbe will see you at balf-past two," sbe said. " You must not 
talk to ber on any exciting sabject. Tbe interview must not last 
beyond five minates. Tbe nurse will be in tbe next room, and will 
come in at tbe expiration of tbat time." 

All tbis was said mecbanically, as if learned by rote, and spoken 
to a stranger, bat sbe was satisfied witb tbe Performance of ber 
task. Sbe bad at least sbown no sign of tbe borror and loatbing 
witb wbicb sbe regarded bim. And be, too, bad seemed satisfied, 
for indeed be now expected little from ber. It was sometbing tbat 
she conld command berself — wbicb, wben tbey were alone togetber, 
was by no means always tbe case. Sbe would give way to remorse, 
despair, and bysterical sobbings, to stop wbicb neitber menace nor 
argaments — blandisbments be dared not use, sbe sbrank from tbem 
as tbongb be were a leper — were of any avail. 

" I will come to you," be said, " at tbe appointed time, if you will 
be my usber." 

But sbe saw bim before tbat. 

Sbe bad been despatcbed by tbe doctor to administer Grace's 
tonic to ber tbat forenoon, and was on ber way to Agnes's room to 
fetcb it, wben sbe met ber bnsband face to face at tbe very door. 
He was Coming out as sbe was going into tbe room, and tbey botb 
started back in amazement and alarm. It was not a place in wbicb 
eitber of tbem was likely to find tbe otber, for it was bateful to botb 
of tbem ; but Pbilippa, as bas been said, bad business tbere. 

" I came for a book," be said, in dry, boarse tones, in answer to ber 
wondering glance, *^ but conld not find it." It was stränge tbat be 
could not also find a less transparent excuse for wbat be bad not 
been accused of, but Edward Koscoe was not bimself. Nor, even of 
late days, bad be ever looked so unlike bimself. His face was livid, 
bis eyes were wild and bloodsbot. 

" What is tbe matter ?" inquired Pbilippa, terrified for tbe mo- 
ment by bis appearance out of tbe utter indifference to bis well-be- 
ing or otberwise tbat bad taken possession of ber. 

"Notbing. You bad better ask no questions. All you bave 
hencefortb to do is to bold your tongue. Forget everything eise, 
and remcmber tkat" 
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Tbe words were spoken like the flick of a whip, and there had 
been a time wben they woald have silenced ber; bat ber fear of him, 
strangely enough, was balf overcome by ber fear /or bim. Sbe was 
convinced tbat be was about to do sometbing desperate, and, as sbe 
tbougbt, to bimself. Tbis man was, af ter all, ber bnsband. 

" Edward, wbat are you tbinking of ? Do not look at me like tbat. 
It is possible to make matters even worse tban tbey are.*' 

'^ Tbey mast be worse before tbey are better," be answered, coldlj. 
** Leave me alone, and I will leave you alone." Sbe was moving af- 
ter bim as fast as ber trembling limbs would permit ber; be turned 
round, and faced ber witb a roocking smile. *' You bad better not ; 
I am going somewbere wbere you would not like to follow me." He 
passed tbrongb tbe door tbat sbnt off tbe corridor from.tbe narrow 
staircase, and locked it bebind bim. 

A few minutes afterwards Pbilippa, witb bead uncovered, was run- 
ning tbrongb tbe tbick-falling snow to the ^^ cottage," crying, ^ Rieb- 
ard! Riebard r 

Riebard Roscoe met ber in tbe lobby. 

*' Your brotber bas left tbe bouse," sbe cried, in pitiful tones. 
" For Heaven's sake, follow bim ; I fear be will do bimself a mis- 
Chief." 

** I think not," be answered, dryly. *' Let me know exactly what 
bas bappened." 

She told bim wbat bad actually taken place, for, indeed, sbe had 
no wits left to conceal, far iess to invent, anything. '^ I met him 
Coming out of Agnes's sitting-room, looking like a madman ; he said 
he was going somewbere wbere I dared not follow bim — ^and he is 
gone," 

"Was tbat all?" inquired tbe other, cynically, wben Philippa 
stopped for want of breath. 

*' Alas ! no, it was not all. Wben I opened the medicine-chest in 
Agnes's room to get her tonic, as the doctor had told me to do — it 
is strychnine, you know — ^the bottle was gone." 

'* The strychnine 1" cried Richard, witb sndden ezcitement ; " wbat 
did he want that for f ' 

" Ah I what indeed ? It could only be for one purpose." 

" Which way did be go ?" inquired Richard, hnrriedly. " Is be 
up-stairs or down ?" 

^'He is gone out, I teil you. I saw bim tbrongb the window, 
going towards the lake." 

Richard reached down bis wide-awake froro the peg in the lobby. 
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'* Toa mast not go out like that in tfais snow," cried Philippa, 
witb nervoas caref ulness ; '' yoa will catch yoor death of cold. Let 
me help yoa with yonr great-coat." 

" Are yoa $ur$ he went oat-of-doors ?" asked Richard, as he drew 
it on. 

'' I am qaite sure.'' 

" Well, well, l'll follow/' aaid the other. Bat he was no longer 
in such hot haste. His apprehensions, which had seemed so keen, 
had unaccoantably snbsided. '* Perhaps he is in the sammer-house 
on the terrace." 

*^ Oh no, I shoald think not," she answered, faintly. 

" Why not ? It is the only place under cover. Well, Fll find 
him. In return, however, promise ine thia — that nntil I come back 
again the nurse shall never leave yoar sister^s room." 

'* She never does leave it." 

" She left it yesterday," he answered, blnntly, " when Sinclair was 
with her." 

" Walter is different, you know," said Philippa, with a feeble 
sinile. '^Nobody eise woald be admitted unless the nnrse were 
present. Those were the doctor's Orders." 

** Never mind his Orders ; I want yoar promise that it shall be 
so." His tone was fierce ; his manner for the first time reroinded 
her of his brother crossed. 

" Indeed, I will see to that, Mr. Richard," she answered, harobly and 
amazed, ** upon my honor." 

He podded, and pressing his cap over his brows, went out into 
^the whirling snow. 

Philippa returned at once to Grace's room. She had resolved to 
stay there herseif tili she should have news from Richard. His 
words had added a vague alarm to her fears on Edward's account, 
notwithstanding that the two were somehow incompatible. Thongh 
in perfect health, and with wealth, as her husband had assured her, 
for her corafort (though it had given her none) beyond the dreams 
of avarice, there was no more miserable woman in all the world. 
Höw infinitely to be envied was her sister, though enervated by 
sickness, and with no brilliant prospect before her 1 She was about 
to marry the man of her choice; ignorant of evil schemes and 
plans, far less of crime; füll of hope and trust; grateful even for 
ministrations from a band that had helped to barm her. 

" What is the matter, Philippa ?" for with returning health her 
eye had resumed its keenness for the signs of unhappiness in others. 
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''Nothing, dear; that is, I am a Httle anxions becanse Mr. Boscoe 
and his brother are out in this dreadfal snow." 

"That is surelj very impradent of Mr. Richard," observed Grace. 
Her sympathies, it seemed, did not extend to his brother. Then 
presently, "I hope Agnes is really better; I have not seen her for 
so many days. Sometiines I fear that she does not want to see 
me." 

" She would come if she could, dear Grace — of that you may be 
certain," said Philippa, earnestly. 

" Have you seen her this morning ?" 

'*I had only just left her room when I came into yoars." To 
have to give sach replies to such questions had been long the duty 
of those who attended Grace's sick room. They had got used to 
the practice of duplicity ; though it was always dreadfal to Philippa 
to have to speak of Agnes, there was just now another weight upon 
her mind even more oppressive. Her words were mechanical, and 
gave her little pain. 

" There is the luncheon gong, dear Philippa ; I must insist on 
your going down-stairs to the others ; you are moping yourself to 
death up here. Nurse will take good care of me — though indeed 
I now hardly want any one." 

Philippa was very willing to go, for anxiety to know whether the 
brothers had returned consumed her, but before doing so she laid 
strict injunctions on the nurse not to leavc the invalid tili she re- 
turned. 

'* I am not in the habit of leaving my patients, madam," was the 
tart reply. Sick nurses are angels nowadays, but their wings are of 
a delicate texture, and they must not be '' sat upon." 

" My sister had a reason, nurse," interposed Grace, sweetly, "and 
I am grateful to her, though you are quite right too. You would 
not leave me alone with any visitor, I know." 

Then the other two understood that the idea of the interview with 
Mr. Roscoe was weighing on her mind. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

PHILIPPA SPEAKS OUT. 

Thb luDcbeon-table at Halswater Hall had of late been bot sparely 
patronizedy but tbe gaests were now few indeed ; Mr. Allerton and 
Walter were tbe only ones that Philippa fonnd tbere. Places, in- 
deed, were laid f or tbe two brotbers, bat tbey bad not yet come in, 
tbougb none but berself entertained any serious apprebensions on 
tbeir acconnt 

" Wby people in tbe coantry go out in weatber tbat tbey would 
not dream of exposing tbemselves to in town,*' remarked tbe lawyer, 
belping bimself to pigeon-pie, ^^ is always a riddle to me witbont an 
answer. It can^t be for appetite, for tbougb I bave been writing all 
tbe morning, I am quite as bungry as if I bad been wet tbrougb or 
f rozen. Wby do tbey do it ?" 

" Tbere is no barm in it if one is strong and well," observed Wal- 
ter ; " but for Mr. Riebard to bave gone out on sucb a day as tbis is 
certainly very imprudent Don^t you tbink so, Miss Pbilippa?" 

" No doubt it is ; and I am sorry to say it is I wbo was tbe cause 
of it," was tbe unexpected reply. 

Remorse, or perbaps tbe '* late beginnings " of a resolve to be 
frank and open in tbe future in all tbings perraissible bad moved 
ber to tbe confession, yet no sooner was it made tban sbe repented 
of it. Sbe perceived too late tbat ber words required an explana- 
tion ; ber companions, indeed, were obviously waiting for it. 

'^ I bad Seen Mr. Roscoe in tbe garden, and I begged bis brotber 
to fetcb bim in," sbe added, after a pause. 

" In tbe garden, in a anow-storm !" ejaculated tbe lawyer. " You 
sbould bave sent bim out a strait-waistcoat witb *' Miss Philippa^s 
compliments, and tbe padded room was being prepared for bim.' 
Wbat on eartb can tbey be doing, do you suppose — gardening ?" 

Tbere was a look on Philippa's face tbat cbecked Walter's an- 
swering smile. 

** If .tbey do not retnrn in five rainutes," be said, gravely, " I will 
go out and seek for thera." 

'' Madman No. 3," observed tbe lawyer. 
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There really seemed no possibility of their faaving come to barm, 
thougb it must be admitted tbat if tbere bad been, tbe Speaker would 
have borne it witb eqaaniinity. He detested Edward, and knew 
nothiog of Riebard except tbat be was Edward's brotbcr. 

"Tbere is tbe front-door bell;" eried Philippa, startiDg to her 
feet " Tbey bave come back." Aud witb tbat sbe borried f roin 
tbe room. 

" Everybody is mad to-day !" exclaimed tbe lawyer. " If Roscoe 
bas come back, wby sbould Miss Pbilippa suppose be woald ring 
tbe bell f It is not bis way in bis own bouse." 

"I am really afraid tbere is sometbing wrong," said Walter; "I 
know wbat a snow-storm is in tbis region." 

** And yet you are going out in it ?" 

" I bave promised," was tbe otber's quiet reply, as be rose f rom 
tbe table. 

" Very gobd," answered tbe lawyer, grudgingly ; " only remem- 
ber tbere is some one interested in your welfare, wbicb, as f ar as I 
know, is not tbe case witb tbe otber two gentlemen/' 

Tbe visitor turned out to be tbe doctor, wbo bad come long be- 
fore bis time because of tbe snow-storm. 

" It was a case of now or never," be said to Pbilippa, wbo re- 
ceived, tbougb it could bardly be said welcomed bim. Her anxiety 
aboat tbe brotbers was getting overwbelming. Wbat could have 
bappened ? 

"Every boar makes travelling more difficult It is weatber in 
wbicb one would not tum out a curlew ; nobody could stand it but 
a country doctor. Well," as Pbilippa led tbe way up-stairs, "how 
is youT sister ?" 

" Progressing, I tbink, 'tbougb sbe seeraed a little depressed tbis 
moming." 

" Depressed ! Tbat sbould not bave been. Sbe bad her tonic, I 
suppose, as I directed ?" 

" No, sbe did not" 

In spite of ber new-born resolutions, Pbilippa would bave evaded 
tbe question bad it been possible ; but to bave been caugbt outriglit 
in a falsebood about tbe matter — wbicb was almost certain to bappen 
•*-would bave been dangerous indeed. 

" Sbe did not ? And wby not ?" 

Tbe doctor bad stopped sbort in bis marcb along the oorridor, and 
put tbe question witb some energy. He was a great stickler for med- 
ical autbority, and especially bis own autbority. 
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" I conid not find the bottle," sbe marmared. 

*' Not find the bottle ? Tbis must be inqaired into at once, Miss 
Philippa. It contained, as I told yoa, strycbnine, a deadly poison, 
and sbonld be always kept under lock and key." 

Tbey were standing opposite the door of Agnes's room, and tbe 
doctor entered it at once. The medicine-cbest, a bighly ornamented 
affair, stood on a bracket, vriih the key in it 

" You surely never lef t it like that ?" 

" I am not sure," she mnrmared^ faintly. "The key ongbt to have 
been in my drawer ; bnt not finding it there when the honr came for 
giving Grace her tonic, I thought it might be where you now see it. 
It was there, bat the bottle was gone/' 

Yes, madam," said the doctor, looking at her with great severity ; 
and I perceive that you know who has taken it It is I who will 
be held responsible in this matter, and I must insist upon knowing 
it too." 

" Mr. Boscoe took it" 

'* Mr. Roscoe !" The doctor's face turned suddenly pale ; perhaps 
be had had already bis suspicions of Mr. Boscoe, or they had been 
aroused by Mr. Allerton's views of that genüeman. 

" This is a very serious affair, Miss Philippa. I do not leave the 
bouse nntil that bottle is placed in my possession. Where is Mr. 
Boscoe?" 

" Would to Heaven I knew !" she answered, eamestly. " He has 
gone out, taking the bottle with bim. He has been away for hours 
in this pitiless snow." 

" Better out than in," was the doctor's refiection. The knowledge 
that the man was absent soothed certain immediate apprchensions 
that had sei2ed bis mind ; the sight of Philippa's terror-stricken face 
filled him with pity for her. 

" You think he meant mischief — I mean, of course, to himself — 
do you ? But why should he have gone out-of-doors ?" 

" I do not think he knew what he was doing, doctor. If anything 
has happened to him, whicb Heaven forbid, he was not responsible 
fpT bis actions. He has had mucb to trouble him of late." 

" Did he go out bef ore lunch ?" 

" Oh yes I Long bef ore." 

TJte question was not asked for the reason that Philippa supposed. 
Tbß fact has been well ascertained that people do not commit suicide 
Q^n empty stomachs. 

" Well, well, we must wait and see ; your sister, of course, must 
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know nothiog of Ibis. Her tonic, if she asks abont it, has been in- 
terraitted." 

Grace did not ask abont it She was not one of those invalids 
who are solictious about tbeir medicine. 

" Am I very bad to-day f ' she inqnired, smiling', noticing tbe doc- 
tor's serions looks. 

" No, miss, you are better, bot you mnst have chsmge of air. The 
sooner you can get away from this place tbe better." 

'* And poor Agnes, too. She must need change as moch as I, by 
all accounts." 

The doctor nodded assent " When she hears tbe iratb," he was 
saying to himself, '* it is probable she will have a relapse." 

True to bis promise, he remained at tbe Hall, and not unwillingly, 
perhaps, considering tbe state of the weather, accepted the offer of a 
bed for the night. 

After some hours Walter returned, looking like a snow-man. He 
bad Seen nothing of the brothers ; they were not in the grounds, nor 
bad any one the least idea where they coald be. Some one had seen 
them Walking together, he said, towards the head of tbe Jake, and 
thither Walter had gone, bat there was no trace of them in tfaat di- 
rection. If they had been seen at all, they mnst have been going 
the opposito way, towards the post-town. The dinner-party that day 
included the doctor, the lawyer, and Walter only, Philippa having de- 
clined to appear. The meal was a very silent one tili the servants 
had withdrawn, when the oonversation, thongh gloomy, did not flag. 
The three men, being of one mind in tbe main, talked openly with 
one another. 

"The absence of these gentlemen is getting very serioas,'* said 
the doctor. " Is there any possible explanation of it ?" The story 
of the strychnine — which, after all, could only affect one of them — 
he kept to himself. 

" I have none,*' said Walter. " I can only say tl^atif they have not 
been honsed somewhere long ere this I fear it will gohSWbiMth them.^ 

"I will say more than that: in that case they are deSt,™®''»' 
said the doctor. "Yoa do not take so serions a view o^k'"*'"* 
Allerton ?" for, indeed, there was a half-smile on the lawyer's T'®' 
" You do not know what Camberland is in a snow-storra." 

"I don't know the scene of this drama so well as you do, do^v^ 
answered the other, dryly ; " but, perhaps, I know one of the dj[" 
acters better. He may have bis own reasons for disappearing^' 
be will have taken care (of that I am certain) of bis precious skin. 
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''Bat why sbonld he want to disappeat in such an nnaccoun table 
fjashion f 

" It is one way of setüing with one's creditors — ^and, unless ru- 
inor does him wrong, he has a good many. Between ourselves, he 
lias been very hard bit indeed ; and as to the fashion, notbing conld 
be better cbosen. It makes a clean swcep of tbe slate. It would 
never bave done, if be meant going, to go away in a carriage and 
pair. His position bere is not wbat it was ; perbaps be feit tbat tbe 
garae was up. And if be bas gone, I sball be very mucb snrprised 
if be bas gone empty-banded. Wbat you are saying to yourself, I 
know, doctor, is, * This is a lawyer's view of bis fellow-creatures ;' 
bat I know tbe man I am talking abont'' 

" Bat, roy dear Mr. Allerton," said Walter, " we bave to accoant 
for tbe absence of two men, and not of one." 

" Tbey are two men wbo are brotbers, bowever ; to leave Richard 
bebind bim wonld bave been to leave a witness against him wbo 
conld never stand cross-examination. It is my opinion tbat they 
bave laid tbeir plans beforeband, and tbat it is a family affair." 

''There, I woald stake my life npon it, Mr. Allerton, you are 
wrong I" exclaimed Walter, earnestly. " Edward Roscoe may be all 
yon tbink bim to be, bat Richard is an honest fellow. He wonld 
never be mixed np in anytbing disgracefol. Moreover, be bas not 
tbe least sympathy witb bis brotber, and bates bis wicked ways." 

" Well, well, we sball see," said tbe lawyer, cracking bis walnats. 
** There is no one like yonr scoandrel for pntting a fancy valae opon 
his existence, and I bave tbe greatest confidence in Mr. Roscoe's 
taking care of bimself." 

" I agree witb yon so far," said the doctor ; and indeed be was 
qnite of opinion tbat Mr. Roscoe bad not taken Miss Grace's tonic 
for bis own nse; "bat I bave grave fears for the safety of both 
these gentlemen, nevertbeless." 

As time went on, and nothing was beard of tbe missing men, tbat 

apprebension became general. Tbe bonsebold was phinged in tbe 

same* State of grim uncertainty tbat it bad been on the occasion of 

the disappearance of Miss Agnes, bat it lasted mach longer. There 

was no key to it, as there bad been in tbe former case. 

I > It was noticed witb snrprise tbat Miss Pbilippa was even more af* 

fected by it than she bad been at the loss of her sister, bat this was 

[/. in reality because she was seen to be affected. On tbe other occa- 

c^ sion she bad withdrawn berself from tbe rest, wbereas she was now 

always abont tbe boase» looking throagb every window on tbe snow 
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tbat still CQvered tbe cold earth, and always on the watcli for she 
knew not wbat. She suffered froni insomüia, and began to give tbe 
doctor more anxiety tban bis otber patient, wbo, indeed, was making 
rapid progress towards recovery. Sbe bad a better tonic tban Mr. 
Roscoe was supposed to bave deprived ber of in tbe Visits of ber 
lover, and sbe took tbem twice a day. Mr. Allerton never wavered 
in bis opinion tbat tbe brotbers bad gone away for reasons of tbeir 
own ; and wben tbeir return seemed out of tbe question, be ventnrcd 
to express bis views to Pbilippa berself. 

" It grieves me," be said, " to see you so distressed about your 
missing friends. Dr. Gardner teils me you are fretting abont theni 
day and nigbt. I am convineed in my own mind tbat an explana- 
tion is to be f onnd for it." 

" Wbat explanation ?" sbe inquired, eagerly. 

'^ Well, it is not a pleasant tbing to say of an absent man, bat I 
bappen to know tbat Mr. Boscoe bas for a long time been in difS- 
culties ; be is unable to meet bis engageraents, wbicb are very beavy, 
and bas tberefore probably run away from tbem. Tbat is tbe piain 
trutb." 

He looked for an outburst of indignation, bnt sbe sbook ber faead, 
and answered gently, '^ No, it is not tbat ; I know all about bis diffi- 
culties." 

Mr. Allerton stared. '^ Tbe deuce you do !" was wbat be was say- 
ing to bim seif. 

" You are a wise man. Tbink, tbink, of some otber Solution," sbe 
went on in despairing tones. '^ Have you no bint, no clew ? This 
suspense is more tban I can bear." 

The lawyer looked sbarply up at ber ; be bad never bad so bigh 
an opinion of Mr. Roscoe's talents as at tbat moment, nor thougbt so 
badly of bim. 

" We bave no clew because we bave no data," be answered. " If 
bis brotber bad been left bebind we could have examined Mr. Ros- 
coe's papers, but as it is, we bave no autbority to meddle witb tbem.^^ 

" Tben I give you tbat autbority, for I am bis wife !" 

'' Good beavens, madam ! And bow long bas tbat been f 

" We were married bef ore my fatber's deatb." 
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CHAPTER LH. 

^ THE BURNT MILLION. 

If the reve]ation made by Pbilippa gave tbe lawyer no immediate 
clew to tbe mystcry in band, it made clear anotber matter wbicb bad 
always pnzzled bim. Hitberto be conid never nnderstand wby Mr. 
Roscoe bad not incited tbe sisters to dispute tbeir fatber's will. The 
reason was now piain. Wbatever view a judge migbt bave taken 
against restraint of marriage and in favor of religious liberty, he 
lYould certainly bave streUbed no point for a man wbo, ]iving under 
tbe same roof vfith ber, bad clandestinely married bis employer*8 
daugbter. Tbat Mr. Roscoe bad enjoyed — or, at all events, spent — 
an income to wbicb neitber be nor bis wife bad bad any rigbt wonid, 
linder otber circarastances, bave been a serious consideration, but just 
now tbere were tbings more pressing. Poor Josb's million would, 
after Grace's marriage, now beiong to tbe representatives of bis far- 
away cousins, or, failing tbera, to tbe national excbeqaer. It is not 
possible to desoribe bow tbe bonest old lawyer resented tbis fact 
He almost regretted tbat be bad given bis consent to tbe union of 
tbose two young people, for wbom be nevertbeless feit more affection 
tban for any otber of bis fellow-creatures. It was really tbrowing 
money away — and sucb a beap of money ! 

Nevertbeless, be not only set to work upon tbis distasteful matter, 
but took Walter into bis conüdence. He was a little disappointed at 
the lack of interest wbicb tbe young fellow showcd in Philippa's 
revelation. ^* You seem bardly to'understand, my young friend, tbat 
but for tbis mad marriage of bers — abont wbicb, I fear, tbere is little 
doubt; it was done at tbe register-office in Eensington, within half 
a mile of Cedar Lodge — she would bave been tbe riebest woman in 
England ; nay, sir — for I must needs be frank witb you — I bave 
pointed out to Grace tbat if she chooses to give you up she may be 
herseif tbat riebest woman." 

" So she told me," observed Walter, dryly. 

" Oh, she did, did she ? Then I call it a distinct breacb of confi- 
dence as between ward and guardian." 

" But she also said tbat you were afraid matters bad gone too far 
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between us to admit of her giving rae up/' continaed Walter, 
smiliog. 

" I Said I tbonght you would have ground for an action for breach 
of promise," growled the lawjer, " and tbat perbaps sbe would not 
like to appear in tbe witness-box ; bnt I wish yoa to know what sbe 
is giviDg up for yoa." 

" Indeed, Mr. Allerton," said Walter, gravely, " I put tbat matter 
before ber as forcibly as my beart woald let nie ; tbongb, in giving 
me berself sbe bad already given wbat is wortb more tban all the 
wealtb in tbe world. The fact is tbat sbe detests tbe very name of 
money. Through it, as I gather, sbe believes ber fatber became tbe 
man he was — ^and indeed, f rom all I bear, he worsbipped it ; through 
it, tbis nnbappy naan Roscoe bas been tempted to do all sorts of dirty 
tricks; through it, and tbe jealousies and disappointments arising 
from it, ber bome, which might otherwise have been such a bappy 
one, bas been made a bell ; through it, and the plots and plana to 
secure it, sbe was almost separated from tbe man sbe loves forever. 
It is no wonder tbat Grace bates money." 

Tbe lawyer listened in silence ; it was not bis way to bear money 
run down (as it often is by those who are very willing to experience 
its temptations) witbout pointing out thatit may be a blessing instead 
of a curse, but be bad notbing to say for poor Josb's million. In bis 
beart of bearts be suspected tbat mach worse bad come of it tban 
even Grace gave it credit for ; and besides, it was now passing out of 
the hands of bis clients into those of a stranger. 

" I give you ray word, Mr. Allerton," continued Walter, " tbat I 
bad a hard matter to persuade her tbat even the £10,000 ber fatber 
left her ought not to be given up, because it might originally have 
been wrung from the widow and the orphan." 

" What infernal nonsense !" ejaculated tbe lawyer. " If Josb bad 
not got it, it would have been lost at cards or on the race-conrse. 
Upon my life, even tbe best of woraen — ^but pray go on." 

** I was only going to say tbat wbat seems to me the worst thing 
about Roscoe was bis setting poor Grace against ber fatber's mem- 
ory. To teil ber the truth was bad enough, but it seems he invented 
some bateful lie about bis having defrauded my fatber, which, if, as 
I understand, you bad not set right, would have kept us apart fo^ 



cver." 



(t 



Yes ; tbat falsebood of Roscoe's püzzles me still ; be bad gen- 
erally something to go upon, but tbat must have been pure invention. 
Well, I want you to be witb me while I examine bis papers, which 
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DQay be very qaeer readiog. He was a methodical fellow — a good 
inan of basiness in bis way — and if he bas not baroed thero, we may- 
find some clew to bis disappearance. It's a nasty thing to do, bat 
yne sball bave to break open bis desk." 

'' Tbat is ratber a strong measare, is it not ?*' 

"No doubt it is; bat desperate diseases reqnire desperate rem- 
edies. I bave bis wife's autbority to do it." 

Mr. Roscoe's sitting-roorn was tbe ?ery abode of neatness. Every- 
tbing tbat a man of basiness could want was there, and in its place. 
Here tbe weekly bills of tbe bousebold were andited and settled, and 
tbe tenants came to pay tbeir rents. Hage manuscript books witb 
clasps and keys, witb letters painted on tbem, were on tbe sbelves ; 
tbeir proprietor was a man wbo coald bave given an account of bis 
Stewardsbip — tbougli it was never demanded of bim — down to tbe 
last penny. Tbe desk, wbich Mr. Allerton recognized as baving 
originally belonged to tbe late Mr. Tremenbere, was an immense 
structare, as big as a wardrobe. It bad beld secrets in Josb's time 
whicb tbelawyer woald bave given mucb to bave got bold of, and it 
doubtless beld secrets now. Tbe middle part of it — ^tbe desk proper 
— was tbat to wbicb be first gave bis attention. It was locked, of 
course, and witb no ordinary key^ and it took some minates witb 
hammer and cbisel to force it open. It was fall of papers, all dock- 
eted and arranged witb admirable neatness. 

'* I was wrong," exclaimed Mr. x\llerton, as be cast bis eyes over 
tbero. ^*The man is dead. He woald never knowiugly bave left 
these proofs bebind bim." Tbere were Statements of accounts witb 
tbe twö Miss Tremenberes — some of tbem were memoranda, bat all 
expressed in tbe most concise and carefnl roanner — wbicb almost 
made bis bair stand on end : bnge sums of money, varying from 
JC500 to £5000, wbicb bad been received from tbem at different 
times, and all, no doabt, lost in specnlation. On one of tbem, bor- 
rowed from Agnes not many weeks before, was written in pencil tbe 
words, ^^Very difficalt"; tbere was no sncb note to Pbilippa's loans, 
iwbicb were mucb more nameroas and larger. *' Wbat an insatiable 
scoandrel !" mattered tbe lawyer ; '* and I bave no doabt tbat be 
spent every sbilling on bimself." 

" Tbere is a letter to Bicbard witb an American postmark," ob- 
served Walter, wbo was looking over tbe otber^s sboalder ; ** I won- 
der bow that came into Mr. Roscoe's desk." 

^*I am afraid we bave no basiness witb it," said tbe lawyer, 
doabtfally. ' 
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^'I am quite sare Mr. Boscoe had none," replied Walter. "Rieb- 
ard has had no letter — as he told me himself, poor fellow, bitterly 
enough — since he came to England ; and bis brother keeps the bag.'' 

" Judas r' mattered Mr. Allerton, and tore open the docnment. 
" Great heavens ! this is news indeed !" 

** What bave you f onnd ?" 

For a moment tbe lawyer was unable to answer him. Hi» ordi^ 
narily impassive face was fall of excitement ; bis hands trembled as 
he read. 

** This concems yoa, my lad ; do you know tbe bandwriting f ' 

" Indeed I do," cried Walter, greatly moved ; " it is my poor 
fatber's." 

It was tbe docament addressed to Walter whieb Richard had left 
for safety in America, and had been forwarded to bim by bis cor- 
respondent; it was duly witnessed, and set forth in a simple style 
tbat for certain reasons tbe writer had changed bis name of Vernon 
for Sinclair, and how he had been cbeated of bis property by bis 
cousin, Joseph Tremenbere. '* I bave no wish tbat you sbould re- 
same yoar name, dear boy," it went on to say, " and far less noarisb 
«limosity against him who wronged me ; bat I bave thought it rigbt 
tbat you sboald know who yoa really are, in case I may not live to 
teil you, and to acquaint you with my unfortunate history. The 
man to whom I bave intrusted this paper is my dearest f riend, and 
may be thorongbly relied on." 

The frown tbat had at first settled on Walter^s face was now suo- 
ceeded by a look of the profoundest dejection. 

" Then Roscoe spoke the truth to Grace after all," be sigbed. 

" Only just as much of it as suited bis purpose. I know some- 
thing you do not know. Walter, I have great news for you. Mr. 
Tremenbere, no doubt repentant of tbe wrong be had done yonr 
fatber, made him, under certain conditions, the heir of bis whole 
fortune. These conditions, by tbe death of one daaghter and the 
marrii^e of another, bave been fuliilled, except as far as Grace is 
concerned, and now in marrying you she will lose nothing, for the 
money which she thereby f orfeits will revert to yourself. It was the 
knowledge of this fact thus conveyed tbat no doabt caused Roscoe, 
who was previously in favor of your marriage, to oppose himself to 
it ; why he kept such a dangerous secret in bis possession it is impos- 
sible to teil, but we may be sure be never intended to disclose it, save 
for reason good. However,it has now fallen into proper hands. My 
dear Walter, I congratulate you sincerely ; you are as rieh as Croesus," 
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'' You mean to say that, thanks to tbis docament, I can become 
soT 

'* Certainly ; it will only be necessary to pro?e its correctpess." 

"And without it !" 

" Well, of course nothing coaid be proved — Madman ! wbat have 
you done ?" 

Walter had saddenly thrown tbe paper into tbe fire and set bis 
beel upon it. 

" You bave burnt a million of raoney P' 

" I bave burnt tbe only evidence of Mr. Tremenbere's fraud/' an- 
swered Walter, coolly. " Do you snppose that tbe ignorance of tbat 
miserable fact will not be a greater comfort to ber tban tbe reflection 
that sbe bad all tbe money in tbe world? Has ber experience of 
wbat money can do been likely to induce ber to value it?^' 

Tbe lawyer stared at bim witb astonisbment and borror ; be bard- 
]y knew wbat be said ; bis moral nature — or tbat second onc witb 
wbicb bis profession bad supplied bim — bad suffered a serious 
sbock. 

" It was too great a sacrifice/' be muttered, as if in protest, " to 
be made f or any man." 

"At all events," returned Walter, sriiiling, " it was not an unselfisb 
one, since, if Grace knew tbat ber fatber bad robbed mine, I verily 
believe sbe would bave sbrnnk from me. Sbe will now never know 
it. Tbe memory of ber fatber, if it cannot be wbat it once was to 
ber, will at least be free from disgrace, and sbe will not, tbrougb 
' conscientiouB (bowever foolisb) scruples, be asbamed to take ber 
hnsband." 

"Tbere is sometbing in tbat," admitted tbe lawyer, ruefnlly. 
" Walter Sinclair — for Sinclair is wbat you must still be called — you 
are a fine fellow, and I am proud to call myself your friend. It was 
a fond and foolisb ^ct, but it was a noble one ; and, since tbe mis- 
cbief is done, perbaps you will be interested to learn tbat you are a 
public benefactor ; failing your fatber^s heirs, Mr. Tremenbere's money 
was to go to tbe Commissioners for tbe Reduction of tbe National 
Debt, and now tbey will bave it witbout even saying ^ thank you.' 
But at all events we can make tbem wait Every weck your mar- 
riage is postponed Grace will be putting by a thousand pounds or 
80 ; of course your engagement will now be a very long one." 

"It will seem so, no doubt," said Walter, sigbing. " We are to 
be married in tbe spring." 

"A very appropriate time, if we are to believe tbe poets," said 
21 
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Mr. Allerton, cheerfally; ''bot of course yoa don't mean next 
spring f ' 

" My good sir, if I had my way, and dear Grace was faerself again/' 
Said Walter, '' we should be xnanied to-morrow/' 



CHAPTER LIII. , 

PEACB AT LAST. 

NoTwiTHSTANDiNO Walter's lover-like impatience, or, as Mr. Aller- 
ton termed it, bis stark, staring madness, bis marriage with Grace 
did not come off tili a considerable sam bad accamuUted for thc 
yonng people. Events of a very grave nature interposed between 
tbe cap and tbe lip. It bad been foreseen, indeed, by Dr. Gardoer 
tbat tbe intelligence of tbe loss of ber stster, whicb bad sooner or 
later to be communicated to ber, would bave a retardiog efEect on 
Grace's recovery, andtbis turned out to be tbe case ; bnt tbere were 
otber circnmstances tbat belped to depress and distress ber, and bad 
sbe not bad Walter's love to comfort ber and tbe prospect of a bap- 
pier future to look forward to, tbere is little doubt bat tbat tbeir 
cnmulative effect would bave proved fatal to a Constitution already 
severely tried. 

No news bad come to band of eitber Mr. Roscoe or bis brotber ; 
tbe lake still beld tbe remains of Agnes in its icy grasp ; and wbile 
it was imperative tbat Grace sbould be removed from a spot so füll 
of melancboly association as Halswater, it was arranged tbat sbe 
sbould leave bome witb Pbilippa (wbo needed cbange of scene at 
least as mucb as berself) for tbe Isle of Wigbt, but this could not 
be done witbout awakening suspicions and anxieties tbat compelled 
some explanation. Wbere were tbose tbree niembers of tbe little 
bousebold — the sister for wbom sbe still entertained affection, bow- 
ever ill-deserved ; tbe friend of tbe family, wbose absence was feit, 
if not deplored, in all domestic arrangements; and bis brotber, for 
wbom sbe bad entertained so genuine a regard ? It was absolutely 
necessary to teil ber wby none of tbem were present to wish ber 
good-bye, aod tbe consequence was tbat sbe left bome a mourner, 
and more of an invalid tban ever. A bouse bad been secured for 
tbe sisters at Yentnor witb a large garden overlooking tbe sea, wbile 
Walter took up bis quarters in a neigbboring botel. Notwithstand- 
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ing what Mr. Allerton persisted in caliing bis "gigantic sacrifice'^ 
(as if it had been a aale of goods), tbe conrse of tme love was by 
no raeans ranning smooth. Indeed, at one time Grace^s state of 
health became so serious tbat it seemed possible that the Burnt 
Million had been burnt for nothing — an apprehension which, if it 
did not move him to tears, brought the drops out on the good law- 
yer's brow. 

The land agent at Halswater, whose place it had been Mr. Roscoe^s 
Intention that bis brother should fill, was instrncted to have the lake 
dragged as soon as the disappearance of ,the ice perroitted, and the 
first result of that Operation at the foot of the terrace walk was 
startling indeed. The grappHng hooks bronght to land not one 
body but two, and neither of them that which they songht. They 
were those of the two brothers, " clasped," as the newspaper reports 
expressed it, " in one another^s arms." It was snpposed to be an af- 
fecting incident of fraternal love. Those who knew them well knew 
better. Mr. Allerton's explanation of the matter, at all events — and 
I think it was a shrewd one — founded on bis own suspicions and on 
ivhat Philippa and Walter told him, was as follows : 

Driven to bis wits' end by the failure of bis plans and the con- 
cealment of a terrible crime, Roscoe had desperately conceived an- 
other — the mnrder of Grace herseif; for that purpose, and not for 
that of self-slaoghter, he had obtained the bottle of strychnine which 
was found in bis breast-pocket ; this conclasion was the very one 
that Richard arrived at on hearing Philippa^s story, and, farious, at 
tbe danger that threatened Grace, he had songht bis brother with 
the intention of taxing him with this intention and also of obtaining 
possession of the bottle. He had found him on the terrace walk, 
on the very spot where a similar oatastrophe had occnrreVl to Agnes, 
and a strnggle had ensned in which both brothers had fallen over 
the cliff. The coroner's Jury, however, returned a verdict of " acci- 
dental death " in their case, as in that of Agnes, whose body was 
found a day or two afterwards, it having drifted for some distance 
down the lake. 

The newspapers were studionsly kept from Philippa, but the news 
had to be told her, and in due time 'she broke it to Grace. It was 
no wonder that the poor girPs convalescence was retarded ; but in 
the end yonth and love brought her forth from the Valley of death. 

Walter Sinclair was never suspected of having borne the name of 
Yernon, nor did that circurastance, since Grace was ignorant of it, 
affect the legality of their marriage. The transference of her father's 
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fortune to tbe Comraissioners of the National Debt was not even a 
nioe days* wonder — ^for who heeds a drop in the ocean f — except with 
Mra. Lindon. That lady never ceased to ha?e an imaginative interest 
in Josh*8 million, and to express her astonishment that no heirs to 
Mr. VernoD of Cockermouth were ever discovered. If she had been 
informed on affidavit that any baman being bad sacrificed such a 
sum, on tbe altar of Hymen or anywhere eise, she woald certainly 
have refnsed to believe it; ^crt he who had done the deed never re- 
pented of it for an instant The yonng coaple have qnite as mnch 
money as is good for them, and Grace can think of bim who bad 
been wont to call her *' bis little fairy," if not with the old trast 
and tenderness, at all events witboat the flash of sharoe. Mr. Aller- 
ton, who is a frequent gaest of theirs, and bas had many opportuni- 
ties of contemplating their bappiness, is coropelled to own that in 
surrendering bis place among the millionaires of England Walter 
bas found ample compensation. 

Philippa — a changed woman, and greatly for the better — resides 
witbin a stone's-tbrpw of her roarried sister in the Isle of Wight, 
for Halswater Hall, with its sombre memories, bas long passed into 
other hands. 

In a fair garden by tbe sea there is a little toddler who bas as 
yet bat a single playmate, one who never quarrels with her or envies 
her tbe possession of her many toys. He is almost as great a favor- 
ite with her as he is with her f ather and roother ; there is a tender 
association between them and bim of which tbe child knows nothins:. 
He passes bis days on tbe sunny lawn and bis nights in a well- 
Hned basket at the foot of their bed, and thoogh be knows no more 
of tbe Burnt Million than the rest of the world, enjoys bis master's 
füllest confidence and affection. On what sligbt causes hinge oar 
poor human affairs ! " But for yon, Rip," says Walter, gratefnlly, 
as be caresses the little creatnre, " I sbould, perbaps, never bave 
won your mistress." 
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THE CAPTAm OF THE JANIZARIES. 

A Tale of the Times of Scanderbeg and the Fall of Constan- 
tinople. By Jamss M. Ludlow, D.D., LittD. pp. iv.y 
404. 16mo, Cloth, $1 60. 

The author writea clearly and eu\\y ; his deacriptions are often of mucfa 
brilliancy, while fhe whole setting of the story is of that rieh Oriental char- 
acter wluch fires the fancy. — Batton Courier. 

Strong in ita central historical character, aboanding in incident, rapid 
and Btirring in action, animated and often brilliant in style. — Christian 
Union^ N. Y. 

Something new and striicing interests us in almost every chapter. The 
peasantry of the Balkans, the training and govemment of the Janizaries, 
the interior of Christian and Moslem camps, the horrors of raids and bat' 
ties, the violence of the Sultan, the tricks of spies, the exploits of heroes, 
engage Mr. Ludlow's fluent pen. — N. T. IVihune, 

Dr. Ludlow's style is a constant reminder of Walter Scott, and the book 
is to retain a permanent place in literature. — Obterver, N. Y. 

An altogether adrairable pieoe of work — picturesque, truthful, and dra- 
matic. — Newarh Adverii$er. 

A roost romantic, enjoyable tale. ... As aifording yiews of inner life in 
the East as long ago as the middle of the fifteenth Century, this tale ought 
to have a charm for many; but it is füll enough of incident, wherever 
the theatre of its action migfat be found, to do this. — Troif Press. 

The author has used his roaterial with skill, weaving the facts of history 
into a Story crowded with stirring incidents and unexpected situations, and 
a golden thread of love-making, under extreme difficulties, runs through 
the narrative to a happy issue. — ßtaminery N. Y. 

One of the strengest and most fascinating historical noTels of the last 
quarter of a Century. — Botton PUot. 

A. refreshing and remarkable production. There is here no wearisome 
soul-searching, and no minute analysis of the trivial, but a straightforward 
romance, written almost in the great manner of Scott. As a story, it is 
absorbingly interesting from first page to last. As a resuscitation of 
history, it has the accuracy without the pedantry of the works of Qerman 
and other moderns. As a presentation of the physical aspects of the 
Balkan peninsula, it is very striking, and shows dose familiarity with the 
regiona described. As a study of the life and roanner of the remote 
epoch with which it deals, it exhibits, without ostentation, a caref ul and 
minute research ; and as a literary composition, it has more merits and 
fewer faults than most of the books written in this age of hurried pro- 
duction. — Dial, Chicago. 
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BY W. D. HOWELLS. 



THE SHADOW OF A DREAM. A Story. 12rao, Paper, 
50 Cents ; Cloth, $1 00. 

A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 2 vols., $2 00. 

Never, certainly, has Mr. Howells written more brilliantly, more clearly, 
raore firmly, or more atti-actirely than m this instance. — iV". Y. 7\^bune. 

This new Dovel is distinguished by the possession in an unusual de- 
gree of all the familiär qualities of Mr. Howells^s style. The humor of 
it, particularly, is abandant and delightfu). — Philadelphia Press. 

MODERN ITALIAN POETS. Essays and Versions. With 
Portraits. 12mo, Half Cloth, $2 00. 

Mr. Howells has in this work enriched American Hteratnre by a great 
deal of delicate, discriminating, candid, and sympathetic criticism. He 
has enabled the general public to obtain a knowledge of modern Italian 
poetry which they could have acquired in uo other way. — K. Y. Tribüne. 

ANNIE KILBURN. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60. 

Mr. Howells has certainly never given us in one novel so many por- 
traits of intrinsic interest. Annie Kilburn herseif is a masterpiece of 
quietly veracious art— the art which depeuds for its effec^ on uns wer y. 
ing fidelity to the truth of Nature. . . . It certainly seems to us the 
yery best book that Mr. Howells has written. — Spectator^ London. 

APRH. HOPES. 12mo, Cloth, %\ 60. 

Mr. Howells never wrote a more bewitching book. It is useless to 
deny the rarity and worth of the skill that can report so perfectly and 
with such exquisite humor all the fugacious and manifold emotions of 
the modern maiden and her lover. — Philadelphia Press. 

THE MOUSE-TRAP, and Other Farces. 12nao, Cloth, 

%l 00. 

Mr. Howells^s gift of lively appreciation of the humors that lie on ihe 
fiurface of conduct and conversation, and his skill in reproducing them 
in literary form, mäke him peculiarly successf ul in his attempts at grace- 
ful, delicately humorous dialogue. — Boston Advertiser. 
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BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNEU 



A LITTLE JOTTRNEY IN THE WORLD. A Novel. 
pp. iv.y 396. Post 8vOy Half Leather, |1 50. 

STUDIES IN THE SOUTH AND WEST, with Com- 
ments on Canada. pp. iv., 484. Post Svo, Half 
Leather, |1 15. 

A witty, instructive book, as brilliant in its pictures as it Sa warm 
in its kindness ; and we feel eure that it is with a patriotic impulse 
that we say that we shall be glad to leam that the number of its 
readers bears some proportion to its merits and its power f or good. 
•^ir. T, CommercüU Advertiser. 

Sketches made from studies of the country and the people upon 
the ground. . . . They are the opinions of a man and a scholar with- 
out prejudices, and only anxious to State the facts as they were. . . . 
When told in the pleasant and instructive way of Mr. Warner the 
studies are as delightful as they are iuBiTucüve.— Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 

Perhaps the most accurate and graphic account of these portions 
of the country that has appeared, taken all in all. . . . It is a book 
most charming— a book that no American can fail to enjoy, appre- 
ciate, and highly prize. — Boston Traveller. 

THEIR PILGRIMAGE. Richly Illustrated by C. S. 
RsiNHAST. pp. viii., 364. Post Svo, Half Leather, 
$2 00. 

Mr. Warner*8 pen-pictures of the characters typical of each re- 
sort, of the manner of life f oUowed at each, of the humor and ab- 
surdities peculiar to Saratoga, or Newport, or Bar Harbor, as the 
case may be, are as good-natured as they are clever. The satire, 
when there is any, is of the mildest, and the general tone is that of 
one glad to look on the brightest side of the cheerfui, pleasure-seek- 
inff World with which he mlngles. — Chrigtian Union, N. Y. 

Mr. Reinhart's spirited and realistic illustrations are very attract- 
ive, and contribute to make an unusually handsome book. We 
have already commented upon the earlier chapters of the text; and 
the happy blending of travel and fiction which we looked forward 
to with confldence did, in fact, distineuish this story among the 
serials of the year.— ^. Y. Evening Post. 
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BEN-HÜR: A TALE OF THE CHRIST. 

Bj Lew. Wallaok. New Edition, pp. 562. 16mo, 
Glotb, $1 50. 



Anyibing so startUng, nev, aod distioctiTe as the leading feature of 
this romanoe does not of ten appear in works of fiction. . . . Some of Mr. 
Wallace's wriÜDg is remark^le for its pathetic eloquence. The scenes 
described in the New TestameEt are rew ritten witb the power and skill of 
an accompliahed master of style. — N, Y, Jhnet. 

It8 real basis i& a description of the life of the Jews and Romans at the 
beginning of the Christian era, and tbia is both forcible and brilliant . . . 
We are carried through a surprising variety of scenes ; we witness a sea- 
fight, a chariot-raoe, the internal economy of a Roman galley, domestic in- 
teriors at Antioch, at Jerusalem, and among the tribes of the desert ; pal- 
aoes, prisons, the haunts of dissipated Roman youth, the houses of pious 
families of Israel There is plenty of excittng incident ; everything is ani- 
mated, vivid, and glowing. — N. Y, Tribüne. 

From the opening of the volume to the Tery dose the reader's interest 
will be kept at the highest pitch, and the novel will be pronounced by all 
one of the greatest novels of the day. — Boston Post. 

It is fall of poetic beauty, as though born of an Eastem sage, and there 
is sufBcient of Oriental castoms, geography, nomenclature, etc., to greatly 
strengthen the semblance. — Botion CommomoeaUh, 

*'Ben-Hur*' is interesting, and its characterization is fine and streng. 
Meanwhile it evinoes caref al study of the period in which the sceue is laid, 
and will help those who read it with reasonable attention to realisse the 
nature and coiiditions of Hebrew life in Jerusalem and Roman life at 
Antloch at the time of our Saviour's advent. — Examtner, N. T. 

It is really Scripture history of Christas time clothed gracefully and deli- 
cately in the flowing and loose drapery of modern fiction. . . . Few late 
works of fiction excel it in genuine ability and interest. — N. Y, Graphic. 

One of the most remarkable and delightful books. It is as real and 
warm as life itself, and as attractive as the grandest and most heroic cbap- 
ters of history. — Indianapolis Journal, 

The book is one of unquestionable power, and will be read with un- 
wonted interest by many readers who are weary of the conventional novel 
and TomMLeb.—rBMlon Journal, 
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